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PART I 
(A) Review of 1947 


His Excellency the Governor of the Windward Islands, Sir Arthur 
_Grimble, K.C.M.G., visited Dominica from 14th February to 26th March. 
This was His Excellency’s last official visit to the Colony before retire- 
ment and he will long be remembered for the keen interest he took in the 
affairs of all the islands in his charge and for his sympathetic views towards 
the political aspirations of the people. 

General elections were held in the course of the year throughout the 
island and the new Legislative Council with His Honour the Administrator, 
E. P. Arrowsmith, Esq., as President, held its first meeting on zoth June, 
1947: | 

During the year, the Finance Committee of the Legislative Council 
was active in consideration of Dominica’s Ten-Year Development Plan, 
a task made all the more difficult by reason of the smallness of available 
financial resources in relation to total needs. Development work has 
therefore been restricted and no new major schemes begun pending the 
final allocation of the funds among the many competing claims. | 

Dominica participated at the important conference on Closer Associa-. 
tion of the British West Indies held at Montego Bay, Jamaica, in September . 
and was represented by Mr. C.A.H. Dupigny. This conference followed 
the earlier one in St. Kitts which explored.the possibility of closer union 
between the Windward and Leeward Islands. It is hoped that some form 
of closer association will in due course result from these discussions and 
exchanges of views. 

Mr. A. M. Crawley, Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, visited Dominica for one day in the course of 
the year. He met members of Finance Committee when there was a very 
frank discussion on the problems of Dominica, especially as regards the 
difficulties encountered by this island as a grant-aided Colony. 


AGRICULTURE 


Much attention was given to soil conservation work and the Agricul- 
tural Department intensified its campaign for conservation practices on 
private holdings. The definition of contour drains is now an essential 
feature of the routine work of the extension staff, 

A cocoa scheme aiming at the rehabilitation and extension of the 
industry was formulated with the collaboration of the Comptroller’s 
Agricultural Adviser, the Director of Agriculture, Windward Islands, and 
the Cocoa Agronomist, Windward Islands. It is known that there are 
areas ecologically suited to cocoa production and with the present high 
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price and good prospects, every effort is being made to encourage the 
increase of the area under cultivation in Dominica. The cocoa scheme 
aims at providing rooted cuttings of approved strains combining high 
yields and quality beans for commercial planting. To achieve this, it is 
proposed to establish and operate a Cocoa Station, where budwood of 
selections will be received and established on locally grown root stocks in 
nurseries. A small start has already been made in this direction. 


FORESTRY 


During the year, the Forest, Soil and Water Conservation Ordinance 
was made law. This Ordinance makes provision for the conservation of 
the forest, soil, water and other natural resources of the Colony. This is 
considered. one of the most important Ordinances to be passed in recent 
times, but its enforcement depends upon the establishment of a Forestry 
Department. A scheme for the establishment of such a Department has 
been forwarded to the Colonial Office. The loss which this Colony has 
suffered owing to the lack of funds to provide an efficient conservation 
service is hard to estimate. Dr. J.S. Beard, who as Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, Windward Islands, carried out a survey of forests in Dominica 
IN 1943, wrote as follows : : 

‘“«. , . To break the vicious spiral, conservation must replace exploitation. 
Conservation implies the most economical use of all natural resources—the soil, 
forests, water supplies, fisheries, and so on—to prevent wastage, and also of 
measures to guarantee the indefinite continuance into the future of those natural 
resources by preventing destructive action and by replacing whatever is taken 
away., Where timber is cut, it must be regenerated. The maintenance of soil 
fertility’ must be assured. Under the pressure of population, shifting cultivation 
must give way to continuous cropping and the use of manures. Water supplies 
must be assured by a policy of preserving forests on catchments, and a stop must 
be put to the wholesale poisoning of fish in rivers. 


MEDICAL 


The medical situation was materially improved by the appointment on 
- contract of one Hungarian and four Polish doctors,.one of whom was, 
unfortunately, compelled to resign soon after arrival on account of 
ill-health. 

A newly appointed Dental Officer arrived in the Colony in April, but 
he, too, resigned from the service on personal grounds. Due to lack of 
equipment which was slow in arriving, the Dental Officer’s work was 
confined to extractions and a small amount of prophylactic treatment. 
All the children attending the primary schools of Roseau were examined 
and many treated. 

The Ophthalmic Surgeon appointed for three colonies of the Windward 
Islands group paid his first visit to the Colony in July and was kept fully 
occupied during his three months’ stay by those needing his services. 

A resident dispenser was appointed for the rural area of Castle Bruce 
and a laboratory technician, trained under a Development and Welfare 
scheme, was appointed. _ 

Dr. P. A. Clearkin, Director of the Laboratory, . Caribbean Centre, 
paid a visit of inspection for one week in connection with the ‘new 
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laboratory. His report expressed satisfaction with the general lay-out and 
with the work being performed. 


A junior member of the Anti-Yaws Campaign staff was awarded a | 


Nuffield Scholarship and left for England in September to study 
medicine. A young lady was also selected and sent to undergo a course of 
training in nursing under the London County Council Scheme. 


EDUCATION 


The new Education Officer took up duties in the Colony in February 
and the Educational Adviser to the Comptroller visited Dominica in May 
when the Educational Plan was thoroughly discussed. The final 
implementation will depend on the sum which will ultimately be available. 

During the year, the Salisbury and Hampstead schools were re-opened 
as Government schools. 

The draft Education Ordinance was approved by the Board of 
Education and will be placed before the Legislature in the coming year. 

A team from the Dominica Grammar School took part in the inter- 
school sports and cricket tournament which were held in Grenada in 
April. 

RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Statutory Village Boards were established at Marigot, Colihaut 
and Giraudel. The guidance and encouragement of rural local govern- 
ment bodies is one of the most important duties of the Social Welfare 
Department. 

Some very useful work, especially in connection with the improvement 
of village roads, has been done by the Village Boards and their potential 
value as training grounds for the recruiting of members of the Legislative 
Council cannot be overlooked. 

Government makes grants to all Village Boards equal to the amounts 
collected as rates and the total is spent directly on improvements in the 
villages concerned. 

It is proposed to introduce legislation in the near future to provide 
for the election by popular vote of a proportion of the membership of 
Village Boards, which are now wholly nominated. 


LABOUR 


The main trade dispute of the year centred on the wages of agricultural 
workers and, although both sides met to discuss the matter, no agreement 


was reached. A Board of Enquiry was appointed to examine the whole - 


question as a result of the breakdown of negotiations but the board has 
not yet reported. 

The re-absorption into civilian life of the ex-servicemen of the Colony 
was entrusted to a board appointed for the purpose and many were 
assisted to secure work, while others have had their passages paid to 
outside places of employment. 


TRADE 


Exceptionally heavy shipments of goods were made to Dominica early 
in the year as many outstanding orders from previous years were only 
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then executed. At the same time the value of exports declined sharply, 
due mainly to the lack of demand for one of the principal export com- 
modities—vanilla. ‘The result was that by the end of the year there 
was an unfavourable trade balance of £275,136. 

The shipping situation also was responsible to some extent for the 
adverse trade balance as it was impossible to move considerable quantities 
of exportable fresh fruit to outside markets. 

To combat the Colony’s large unfavourable trade balance and also in 
order to reduce dollar expenditure it was decided to institute a stricter 
control of imports, especially from Canada and the United States of 
America. At the same time every persuasive effort was made to induce 
local agriculturtsts to increase the food supply, to which, in certain 
directions, there has been a response. 

A Dominica-St. Lucia Marketing Agency was opened in Barbados in 
July, the object of which, as far as Dominica is concerned, is to enable a 
regular supply of local produce, especially fruit, vegetables and handcrafts, 
to be available in the Barbados market. It is as yet too early to assess the 
success or otherwise of the venture which was established with the 
assistance of a Colonial Development and Welfare grant. 


ELECTRICITY 


The Hydraulic Engineer to the Comptroller visited the Colony in 
connection with the hydro-electric scheme. As a result of his visit, he has 
recommended the installation of a hydro-electric system in Dominica and 
has given an estimate of the cost. Much importance is attached to a 
hydro-electric system as cheap power is an important inducement to 
new industrial undertakings. 


+ 


‘PART I 


(B) Report on Progress of Projects under the 
Development and Welfare Plan 


AGRICULTURE 


ANy consideration of development in the Colony must necessarily 
largely revolve around agriculture, since the production of primary 
commodities is the main economic activity of the Colony. 

The Agricultural Department as the organ of Government responsible 
for the promotion of agricultural development has continued to base its 
activities on the following objectives which form the accepted agricultural 
policy of Dominica: conservation of natural resources ; security of land | 
tenure ; the maintenance and, wherever economically practicable, the 
expansion and improvement of crop production for export ; the improve- 
ment of small-scale (or peasant) agriculture ; stability of farming and 
improvement of food supply ; efficiency in the operations of production, 
processing and distribution of agricultural products. 

It is the policy of Government : | 

(i) To protect, manage and control the use of and improve all forest 
areas prescribed in accordance with the advice of the various Government 
departments and other interests concerned. 

(ii) To encourage the proper use of land by the adoption and practice 
of systems of agriculture which will conserve the soil and improve its 
fertility by (a) advising as to the allocation of production in accordance 
with the findings of a soil survey ; (0) the investigation and demonstration 
of suitable systems of agriculture in the varying ecological conditions of 
the island. 

(iii) TTo provide the means of regularising systems of land tenure for 
the protection of both landlord and tenant and the conservation of the 
soil by the enactment of appropriate legislation. — 

(iv) To render advice, guidance, and such other forms of assistance 
as may be practicable, in the production of staple commodities for export 
by (a) scientific investigation ; (b) the distribution (within practicable 
limits) of selected plant material; (c) the demonstration of suitable 
cropping methods ; (d) the provision of technical advice in methods of 
processing ; (e) the operation of a marketing organisation when this is 
necessary in the general interests of the community. 

(v) To encourage the abandonment of the undesirable and wasteful 
system of shifting cultivation commonly practised by small cultivators. 

(vi) To encourage and to assist small cultivators to establish and 
maintain themselves under a permanent system of agriculture by (a) the 
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demonstration of permanent systems of small-scale agriculture ; (5) facili- 
tating whenever possible the provision of land to small cultivators for the 
practice of approved systems of agriculture; (c) affording assistance 
whenever possible in the construction of houses and roads and the 
provision of water supply and other social'amenities. 

(vii) To encourage the practice of more stable systems of agriculture 
by the operation of agricultural stations in yarious parts of the island for 
the purpose of investigating and demonstrating methods of crop 
diversification, systems of crop rotation in short-term cropping, mixed 
farming, the care and management of livestock, the preparation of pen 
manure and the use of chemical manures, the preparation and grading of 
produce for market. 

(viii) To urge the increased home production of the basic food 
requirements of the people by (a) the distribution of planting material 
of suitable varieties of the more important food crops ; (5) the demonstra- 
tion of methods of producing food crops suitable for the preparation of a 
balanced diet ; (c) encouraging the rearing of livestock and the greater 
consumption of animal products; (d) the demonstration of clean milk 
production ; (e) assisting in the organisation of marketing and storage of 
food crops; (f) the introduction of protective tariffs for selected food 
crops or animal products whenever such action would be in the general 
interest of the community. 

(ix) To encourage the practice of efficient methods of production, 
processing and distribution of agricultural products by (a) the teaching 
of crop and animal husbandry in the schools; (5) the provision of 
facilities for training agricultural instructors, overseers and a nucleus of 
small farmers ; (c) the demonstration of approved methods of agricultural 
production and livestock management ; (d) the provision of facilities for 
obtaining agricultural credit; (e) the provision of technical advice in 
methods of processing ; (/) the encouragement of the formation and 
operation of co-operative organisations of producers; (g) the adoption 
of measures to reduce the common practice of praedial larceny and 
ultimately to eradicate the evil. 

The agricultural policy outlined above may be considered as the ideal 
being aimed at, but shortage of funds to carry out the necessary schemes 
has hindered a more widespread and vigorous application of the measures 
considered appropriate. 

A Colonial Development and Welfare grant of £25,000 (Scheme D. 53) 
for agricultural development over five years commencing in 1943 has, 
more than anything else, been responsible for the increased tempo of the 
agricultural activities of the Colony. It has enabled five Agricultural 
Centres to be established in various districts where the following services 
are provided: nurseries for the distribution of plant material; the 
keeping of stud animals; demonstration of the principles of mixed 
farming, including conservation measures ; the provision of observation . 
plots of new crops and new varieties of established crops ; investigational 
work. 

The island has been organised into seven agricultural districts staffed 
by Agricultural Instructors whose main function is extension work. This 
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is so organised that the whole. Department is involved. The policy 
adopted has been to make contact with the peasantry, endeavour to secure 
their confidence and try to persuade them to put into practice on their 
holdings the recommended agricultural practices. There was evidence 
in 1947 that this method is beginning to bear fruit, judging by the requests 
made by growers for help and advice. 

The plant distribution service continued in 1947 to be one of the most 
direct ways of assistance to the agricultural community. The best 
available planting material is supplied at lower than cost of production and 
during the first eleven months of the year over 25,000 plants of the principal 
orchard crops were distributed. 

Stud services of improved breeds of livestock continued to be made 
available at the several Agricultural Centres. 

Investigational work in connection with variety trials and manurial 
experiments were continued. 

It is widely recognised that the improvement in the economic condi- 
tions of the island is most likely to come through efficiency in the operations 
of agricultural production and for this reason measures tending towards 
agricultural development will receive priority in any general plan of 
development. | 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


The Anti-Yaws Campaign financed by Colonial Development and 
Welfare and started in 1943 has made good headway. Progress would 
have been greater, however, but for the shortage of doctors and trained 
subordinate personnel. Transport difficulties also militate against the 
guick eradication of the disease. . 

The immediate effects of the campaign have been to decrease 
absenteeism in the schools, where this was due to yaws infection, and to 
render the labourer, who so often suffers from crippling tertiary manifes- 
tations, more fit for work. It is expected that if progress is maintained, 
there will be eventual improvement in the health and economic status of 
the labouring class. The staff reported 344 cases of fresh yaws for the 
year, as compared with 415 for 1946. As from August, the treatment of 
yaws by intravenous injections has been made part of the routine duties of 
all medical officers. 

Delinquency was one of the great problems due, in part, to the 
distances patients have to travel to the nearest treatment centre. The 
problem is being gradually solved by the enactment of legislation making 
the treatment of yaws compulsory. 

A senior Health Visitor was appointed during the year and as a result 
it was possible to organise more fully the Child Welfare and Ante-Natal 
Clinics in the capital and the nearby rural areas. Child Welfare Clinics 
were held at 11 centres in 1947 as compared with nine in 1946, whie 
Ante-Natal Clinics operated at 14 centres in 1947 as compared with 13 in 
the previous year. ‘ 

Equipment under a Colonial Development and Welfare grant for the 
Government Laboratory was received and the laboratory is now function- 
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ing satisfactorily. It has materially assisted the work of the hospitals and 
districts and over 4,000 examinations were made in the course of the year. 
The laboratory is now supplying a long-felt want. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


This scheme is financed entirely by Colonial Development and 
Welfare grants. It has enabled the creation of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment in 1945 which aims at promoting better living, of inducing com- 
munity life and of inducing increased economic activity based on mutual 
help. 

Owing, however, to lack of the necessary funds, it has not yet been 
possible to undertake any of the major Government social welfare services 
which have been recommended, such as a home for young neglected or 
delinquent children and the introduction of the probation system. 

The promotion of co-operative associations has been undertaken as a 
function of the Social Welfare Department and there is an increasing 
appreciation by the community, especially of the rural areas, of the 
possibilities of the co-operative movement. During the year a processing 
and marketing co-operative was organised and also a co-operative bus 
service. Among the peasantry, the system of co-operative agricultura | 
labour was successfully continued. 

The organisation of clubs and other associations has been pursued 
and additional groups of Women’s Institutes and 4-H Clubs formed. 
Thrift activities were introduced wherever possible in the various social 
organisations. 

The development of rural local government is entrusted to this 
Department which keeps in close touch with the statutory Village Boards 
offering guidance and encouragement. 

During the year, the Department commenced the publication of a 
monthly periodical, the Dominica Welfare News, largely devoted to giving 
suggestions for home improvement and, in co-operation with the other 
departments concerned, supplying information about health measures 
and improved agricultural methods. | 

The development of handcrafts was promoted, especially among the 
organised social groups. Straw and fibre work are of special importance 
and the standard of local production increased as a result of the training 
given abroad to selected persons recommended by the Department. 

Special attention was given to the rural areas. Seif- and mutual 
help continued to be stressed and in the absence of greater Govern- 
ment provision, the work of the Social Welfare Department has been 
largely persuasive in method. | 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


Tue census of April, 1946, revealed the population of the Colony to be 
47,702. The estimated population on 31st December, 1946, was 49,486, 
due to the excess of arrivals into the Colony over departures and of births 
over deaths. | 

The birth-rate for the year 1946 was 34:97 per thousand. The corres- 
ponding figures for the three preceding years 1943 to 1945 are 30°08, 
28-51 and 33-98 per thousand respectively. 

The number of marriages for the year 1946 was 211. In the preceding 
three years 1943 to 1945 the corresponding figures were 159, 173 and 212 
respectively. 

There were 3,680 arrivals into and 2,446 departures from the Colony 
in 1946, the ratio being 60:07 per cent. to 39°93 per cent. This is a 
deviation from the trends in recent years when arrivals and departures 
were roughly equal. The 1946 figures can be explained by the fact that 
towards the end of the year, large numbers of Dominicans returned from 
long residence abroad, especially from the Dutch West Indian islands of 
Aruba and Curacao and the French West Indian island of Guadeloupe. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 
OCCUPATIONS AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Of the population of 49,486, it is estimated that 24,000 were gainfully 
employed in the following occupations : 


(a) Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing ‘ . 14,300 
(6) Manufacturing Industries _.. . 1,800 
(c) Building and other Construction. - 1,000 

d) Transport and Communications. - 3,500 

e) Commerce . : : . 1,200 
(f) Hotels and Personal Service . ‘ - 1,500 
(g) Public and other Services. : 700 


The wage rates in the above industries are as follows : 
(a) Agriculture (excluding Forestry and Fishing) 

Men 2s. 1d., Women 1s. 54d., Juveniles 1s. 3d. for a day of 8 hours. 
(5) Manufacturing Industries 

Men 2s. 1d. to 3s. 6d., Women 1s. 6d. to 2s. for a day of 8 hours ; 

also 

Men 12s. 6d. to £6 5s., Women gs. to £2 tos. per week of 48 hours. 

- II 
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(c) Building and Construction 
Men 2s. 6d. to 10s., Women ts. 6d. to 2s. per day of 8 hours. 
(d) Transport and Communications 
Men 2s. 1d. to 7s., Women ts. 6d. to 2s. per day of 8 hours. 
(e) Commerce 
Men 2s. 1d. to 2s. 6d., Women ts. 6d. to 2s. per day of 8 hours; 
also 
Men and Women 14s. to £2 1s. 8d. and over per week of 48 hours. 


(f) Hotels and Personal Service 


Ios. to £1 os. 10d. per month (with meals and lodging) ; 
125. 6d. to £1 gs. 2d. per week (without meals and lodging). 


(g) Public and other Services 
(1) Graded Officers 


Special Grade. . £320 by £20 to {400 per annum 
First Class Clerk . . £215 by £15 to £300 ,, oS 
Second Class Clerk . f110by {10to {200 ,, _,, 
Third Class Clerk . £ 80by £r1oto £100 ,, s 


(2) Graded Subordinate Officers 
Chief Officer : . £110 by £10 to £150 per annum 


Class I. ; . £75 by £ 5tofLioo ,, o 
Class II : . £54byL£4tof 70 , ,, 
Class II. ; . £44by £ 3tof 50 ,, " 
Class IV . £ 36by £ 2tof 4o ,, a 
Primary School Teachers 
Head and Assistant ‘Teachers—Selected Grade 
Men : ; . £120 by £10 to £200 per annum 
Women . £110 by £10 to £160 __,,, re 


Head and Assistant Teachers—Certificated 
Men - : ; £80 by £5 to {120 ,, 


Women . : £60 by £5tofiio ,, 4, 
Uncertificated Teachers. ; £ 50 % 
Pupil Teachers (in service on or before 31st December, 


1944 £12 by £6 to £30 per annum 

Pupil ‘Teachers (appointed on or after 1st January, 1945) 
£15 per annum 

Head Teachers in charge of schools receive Charge Pay of 
£24 per annum 


War Bonus 
All persons on the Government Establishment receive war 
bonus on the following scale : 
40 per cent. on salaries up to {60 per annum ; 
30 per cent. on salaries of {61 to {150 per annum ; 
20 per cent. on salaries of {151 to {250 _,, a. 
10 per cent. on salaries of {251 to {350 ,, 4, 3 


and a fixed amount of £16 per annum on salaries of £351 to 
£800 per annum. 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, ETC. 13 
COST OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index figures for all items for the year 1947, com- 
pared with the basic year (September, 1939) taken as 100, for Sas ice 
families were, in order of calendar months : 

216, 216, 215, 216, 216, 218, 218, 220, 222, 222, 220, 222. 


The following were the prices prevailing in 1947 for some of the 
principal commodities consumed by working-class families : 


Bread. ; : ; ; 2d. per 4 0z. 
Flour. ‘ : j ad. per lb. 
Rice : ; : ‘ : ga hae wpe 
Edible Oil : . Is. 6d. per pint 
Ground Provisions . : : 1}d. per Ib. 
Salted Cod Fish : : « MSctd.. “55, 4 
Fresh Fish , , : : 8d. 4, 4, 
Kerosene Oil . : : , 4d. per pint 
Charcoal . an : . Is. 6d. per } barrel 
Soap, laundry . : . |. Is, 84d. per bar 
Cigarettes ; : : ; 74d. for 20 
Khaki cloth. : ; . 38. 5d. per yard 
Chambray cloth , : . 28. 64d. ,, 
Sugar, unrefined : : ; sd. per Ib. 


STAFF AND WORK OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Labour Officer, one clerical assistant and a messenger comprise 
the staff of the Department. 

The Labour Officer is responsible for the enforcement of all labour 
legislation and also carries out visits of inspection to all places of employ- 
ment for the purpose of keeping in touch with rates of pay, hours of work 
and conditions of employment. He acts in an advisory capacity to trade 
unions and persons desirous of forming such unions. He is responsible 
for the execution of Government policy in so far as the development of the 
trade unions are concerned and serves as Liaison Officer between 
employers and workers at the present stage of trade union development. 
The Labour Department serves as an Employment Registration Office 
and Statistical Office for matters relating to labour. Complaints from 
non-unionists are investigated and conciliation methods are employed to 
arrive at settlement. In the event of disputes between employers and 
workers, the Labour Officer acts as a conciliator and if necessary informs 
Government of developments. 

The Labour Officer has the assistance of a Labour Advisory Board 
appointed by Government and comprised of equal numbers of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives to whom he may refer any matter upon 
which he needs advice. In practice, however, joint negotiations are 
encouraged and the Board is summoned only to consider recommendations 
to Government concerning the welfare of workers whose interests are not 


represented by the trade unions or where legislation appears to be 


necessary. 


- 
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TRADE UNIONS 

The following registered trade unions were in existence on 31st 
December, 1947 : 

(a) The Dominica Employers’ Union with 46 members comprising 
individuals or firms engaged in shipping, agriculture, commerce and 
other trades. 

(b) The Dominica Trade Union. This is a general workers’ union with 
22 branches and a membership of 4,880. 

(c) The Dominica Workers’ Assoctation with a membership of 1,590 is a 
general workers’ union with eight branches. 


TRADE DISPUTES 


There were no strikes during 1947 except for two unauthorised strikes 
on the waterfront which were settled on the same days as they occurred. 

The principal trade disputes arose in the agricultural industry and 
concerned the wages of agricultural workers. One dispute concerned the 
zoning of wage rates. After representations from both employers’ and 
workers’ organisations had been considered by Government, a new 
minimum wage proclamation was issued fixing a single rate of wages for 
the whole island. The other dispute arose out of a demand for increased 
wage rates. After various joint meetings between the parties which 
resulted in failure to arrive at any settlement, Government appointed a 
Board of Inquiry under the Trade Disputes Act to examine the matter 
and to make recommendations. The report of the Board had not been 
received by the end of the year. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The following is a list of the principal labour legislation in force in the 
Colony : 

Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 1938. 

Employment of Children Prohibition Act, 1939. 

Jobbers and Boatmen’s Act, 1880, together with the Roseau Town 

Council Ordinance, 1937. 

Shop Hours Ordinance, 1937. 

Recruiting of Workers Ordinance, 1943. 

Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1937. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1937. 

Trade Union Ordinance, 1940, and Amendments and Trade Union 

Regulations, 1945. 
' Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Inquiry) Ordinance, 1940. 

Factories Ordinance, 1941, and Factory and Machinery Rules, 1944. 

There is factory legislation in the Colony, but it is not enforced owing 
to the absence of any person qualified to examine and test machinery 
according to the requirements of such legislation. 

Compensation is paid to workmen for injuries sustained in the course 
of their employment. This is provided for under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

There is no legislative provision for sickness, old age, etc., or any other 
form of social insurance. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The following table lists the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
over the eight-year period 1939 to 1946, the latter year being the 
latest date for which complete figures are available. Revenue is classified 
under the three heads (a) Local, (b) Grants for Colonial Development and 
Welfare, and (c) Grants-in-Aid of Administration. Expenditure is also 
divided under (a) Local and (b) Expenditure under Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes. 


Grants-in- 
Local C.D. Aid of Local Cc. D. 
Year Revenue andW. Administra- Total lExpendi- andW. Total 
tion ture 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1939 + «=—_- 53,422 6,540 18,500 78,462 68,800 10,379 79,179 
1940 . 58,182 14,519 8,000 §6=«.-« 80, 701 =—s 70,485 12,030 82,515 
1941. 69,600 8,791 19,000 97,391 73,660 12,581 86,241 
1942 . 75,014 13,664 22,000 110,678 87,610 15,632 103,242 
1943. - 106,347 27,912 15,000 149,259 106,786 20,269 127,055 
1944 + 127,139 15,393 _ 142,532 145,216 26,423 171,639 
1945 + 131,685 29,983 a 161,668 138,630 42,309 180,939 
1946 . 167,294 121,042 15,000 303,336 150,270 113,289 263,559 


The rise in the amounts of both revenue and expenditure especially 
from around 1942 will be observed. In addition to the universal increase 
in the quantity of money in circulation at that time, a fair measure of real 
prosperity was also enjoyed by the Colony during the latter war years. 

The main heads of local revenue are indicated in the following figures 
for 1945 and 1946 which, for distribution, are typical : 


1945 1946 
Customs . ‘ - £64,835 £71,879 
Licences, Excise ‘and Internal Revenue . 40,463 51,944 
Fees, etc. . 3,986 5,973 
Post Office, Government Undertakings, 
etc. - 14,737 20,227 


The main heads of spiel are shown below in respect of the 
years 1945 and 1946 and constitute the principal directions of Colony 
expenditure : 


Public Public Miscel- 
Year Debt Po ere als sa ae Works laneous 


£ £ 
1945 - 2,811 5,771 12,914 9,544 9,541 32,595 14,311 
1946. 3,048 7,604 13,692 16,866 10,171 27,765 20,989 


The Public Debt at 31st December, 1946, totalled £51,510, of which 
local loan issues are represented by : 
Electricity Supply Loan, 1928 . ‘ . £6,000 
Goodwill Estate Loan, 1946. . . 17,000 


£23,000 
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A statement of Assets and Liabilities for the year 1946 is given as 
Appendix IT. 


The main heads of taxation and the yield of each in respect of 1946 
were as follows : 


Customs . ‘ ‘ : . £79,186 
Harbour . : : ; 4,750 
Internal Revenue. : : 44,637 
Fees : , : : 1,113 
Post Office, etc. ; : : 14,907 


Miscellaneous . : : ; 3,358 
£147,951 


The Customs Tariff is arranged on either an ad valorem or specific 
basis as regards the several items. The ad valorem rate is mainly on 
manufactured articles and is usually ro per cent. British Preferential and 
20 per cent. General. A representative sample of items is given as 
Appendix ITT. 


Excise duties collected in 1946 on rum and tobacco (the principal 
commodities subject to excise duty) were as follows : 
Rum. ; ; . £22,165 
Tobacco . : : 1,244 
_ The excise duty on rum is 6s. pee er gallon. 
The more common stamp duties are detailed at Appendix IV. 
There is no poll or hut tax. 


Income tax is payable on the income accruing in, derived from or 
received in the Colony in respect of : 

(a) gains or profits of any trade, business, profession or vocation ; 

(5) gains or profits from any employment ; 

(c) the annual value of land and improvements thereon used by or 
on behalf of the owner or used rent-free by the occupier for 
purposes of residence or enjoyment ; 

(d) dividends, interest or discounts ; 

(e) pension, charge or annuity ; 

(f) rents, royalties, premiums and any other profits arising from 
property. 

Income tax is charged upon the chargeable income for the year 
immediately preceding the year of assessment. 


The principal exemptions are : 

(a) the income of any local authority ; 

(5) the income of any statutory or registered building society ; 

(c) the income of any ecclesiastical, charitable or educational institu- 
tion of a public character ; 

(d) the emoluments of members of foreign consular services ; 

(e) wound and disability pension granted to members of His 
Majesty's Forces ; 

(Ff) the | income of Ministers of Religion as such. 
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Income tax collected in 1946 was £11,709 as compared with £4,941 in 
1945 and £1,032 in 1939. 

The incidence of income tax on individuals at varying income levels 
and also on companies is given in the table at Appendix V. 

There is no estate duty. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


British currency is legal tender as also are Goveniment of Trinidad and 
Tobago currency notes, there being no local currency. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and the Royal Bank 
of Canada h have a branch each in the Colony and are both note issue banks, 
issuing West Indian dollar notes at the standard rate of $4.80 to the pound. 
Both banks conduct all classes of banking business, including savings. 
The two banks pay an annual licence fee to Government of {£25 each. 

The quantity of notes issued by local banks has been limited and the 
quantity of Bank of England notes greatly reduced owing to Government 
control. Notes to the value of $157,959.20 (£32,908 3s. 4d.) were in 
circulation at the end of 1947. 

Government accounts are kept in sterling, but the commercial banks 
and some commercial houses use the dollar system. 

There is a Government Savings Bank, the volume of whose operations 
may be gathered from the following table : 

| Balance to credtt 
of depositors at 


Year Deposits Withdrawals the end of the year 
£ 
1939 St - 3,649 2,700 7,616 
1940. 6,707 . 3,136 11,397 
1941 1,259 1,245 16,439 
1942 7,448 4,198 . 20,132 
1943 . 20,533 4,701 36,594 
1944 - 18,435 10,073 45,903 
1945 - - 25,477 13,237 59,429 
1946 33,016 26,301 67,661 


Interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum is paid on deposits. 

There is also the Dominica Co-operative Bank whose main activities 
are savings and loan-granting business. This bank at 31st December, 
1946, had £73,151 on deposit held by 3,266 depositors. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


The total external trade of the Colony was valued at £675,982 in 1947 as 
compared with {£ 5954 685 in 1946, £525 027 in 1945 and £174,671 in 


1939. Imports totalled £475,559 in 1947 and £403 ,789 in 1946; exports 
totalled £200,423 in 1947 and {191,896 in 1946. 
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Much of the enhanced value of imports is due to the higher prices of 
goods, though there was also some increase in the volume. 

The value of exports declined sharply during 1947 and this was largely 
due to the drop in exports of vanilla. This crop has up to 1946 been one 
of the principal exports. In 1946 the value of vanilla exported was 
£70,130, but in the year under review the corresponding figure was only 
£21,540, and even this latter figure is to be reduced on account of the 
return to exporters of some consignments made earlier in the year. The 
demand from abroad for vanilla came to a virtual standstill in the latter 
part of 1947 and this was responsible for what amounted to a virtual 
commercial crisis resulting in a greatly restricted purchasing power. 
The importance of the vanilla industry in the economy of the Colony can 
be gauged from the following table of exports of this commodity : 


Year Quantity Value 
1939 : - 9,428 Ib. £4,681 
1940 . : . 10,301 ,, 10,301 
I94I . : . 12,019 ,, 18,667 
1942. . . 18,019.,, 44,480 
1943 : 28,206 ”? 39,714 
1944 - + + 50,833 5, 68,399 
1945 - . « 64,984 5, 92,078 
1946. . «47,819 5, 70,130 
1947. . - 15,644 ,, 21,540 


Manufactured articles, foodstuffs and drinks accounted for the greater 
part of the Colony’s imports, Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A. being the principal suppliers. 


The main exports for 1947 were : 


Cocoa (raw) . a. . valued at £33,009 
Raw Lime Juice : ; 9» 9 ~~ 30,340 
Vanilla. : : ; ; » 99 21,540 
Copra.. : : ‘ : 9» 99 11,729 
Distilled Lime Oil » 9 30,068 


Ecquelled Lime Oil. . . 4» 4 3,015 
Bay Oil . : : ‘ : a ie 4,996 


The principal imports for 1947 were : 
Sugar (unrefined) . : . valued at £26,613 


Flour. : ; ; ‘ » 99 58,144 
Boots and Shoes : » 9» 13,878 
Cotton Piece-goods . ' : sj. aa 579720 
Metal Manufactures . ; ; Se 45 5,486 
Edible Oils ae Ge FES 70 


Soap , : ; om, oa 4,062 
Appendix VI gives tables showing (a) principal supplying countries 
for the Colony’s imports, and (5) the principal countries of destination of 
domestic exports in respect of the years 1939, 1946 and 1947. 


Chapter 6: Production 


The production of the Colony is almost wholly agricultural. There is no 
mining and industrial activity is confined to the processing of agricultural 
products, largely for export. 

A large percentage of island production is made up of foods of various 
kinds for local consumption. The large numbers of peasants practise a 
considerable measure of subsistence farming with emphasis on vegetables 
and ground provisions, but notoriously short in protein foods. Surpluses 
of such vegetables and ground provisions is the peasants’ principal source 
of money income. There is some trade in these commodities between the 
Colony and some of the neighbouring islands. 

The principal export crops are as follows : 

Limes 7 

The present production is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 
110,000 barrels. It is the main export crop of the island, accounting for 
about half the value of exports and during the past six years has been 
exported principally in the forms of : 


Distilled Lime Oil . . 84. per cent. of the crop 
Ecquelled Lime Oil . . 6 55 . 
Raw Lime Juice : - 85 33 $5 
Green Limes. : - 5 ” ” 


Vanillas 

The present production is estimated to be around 65,000 lb. of cured 
beans. Dealers have experienced serious difficulties in disposing of the- 
1947 crop due to the alleged poor quality of the cured beans exported in 
1946 and the greater part of the output was still on hand at the end of the 
year. This has resulted as stated in Part II, Chapter 5, in considerable 
hardship and marked deflationary effects. The main outlet in the past 
for this crop has been the United States of America. 


Coconuts 

This crop is for the most part exported in the form of copra to the 
neighbouring island of Barbados where it is processed into oils, fats and 
soap. A fair proportion of the coconut crop is consumed locally and a 
small quantity of edible oil and soap produced. At the Conference on 
Oils and Fats held in Barbados in the course of the year, it was decided 
to continue for the next five years the arrangement whereby Barbados 
purchases at contract prices all the exportable surplus of copra to be 
manufactured into edible oil and fats. 

The present production is estimated to be 540 tons of copra per 
annum. 
Fresh Frutt 

This is made up largely of oranges, grapefruit, bananas, mangoes and 
Avocado pears. A considerable proportion is consumed locally, but at 
the same time large quantities are exported chiefly to Bermuda and the 
neighbouring West Indian islands when suitable shipping is available. 
During the war this export trade was adversely affected by the shipping 
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situation, but the trade was resumed to a large extent during the year 
under review. The Dominica-St. Lucia Marketing Agency established . 
in Barbados during the year is an attempt to secure a stable outlet for this 
class of local production and for the period July to December the Agency 
paid out to producers some £2,600. The value of fresh fruit exports was 
approximately £23,000 in 1947. 

Rum 

This is an important industry supplying the local market. Production 
has increased steadily over the past eight years and is now about 110,000 
gallons per annum. 

Cocoa 

The present production is about 250 tons. It is estimated that there is 
suitable land available to increase production to 1,000 tons. Government 
is anxious to encourage the rehabilitation and extension of the industry 
along approved lines and therefore, as mentioned in Part I (A), a scheme 
has been submitted under the Development and Welfare Act for the 
operation of a cocoa propagating centre in order to provide rooted cuttings 
of approved strains of cocoa for commercial plantings. 

Bay Oil 

This is a valuable minor industry with an annual value of about 
£6,000. 
Other 

The production of handcrafts from local straws and fibres is a wide- 
spread minor industry. ‘The principal articles manufactured are hats, 
mats, bags and baskets which find a ready local market in addition to 
outlets in the other West Indian islands. The value of annual production 
is estimated at {5,000. 

The Colony has considerable forest areas which supply the bulk of the 
island’s requirements of timber and also provide the entire needs of 
charcoal and firewood. There has in the past been rather ruthless 
exploitation of the forest reserves, but with the proposed creation of a 
Forestry Department to provide a conservation service, it is expected that 
such destructive action will be prevented in the future. 

Livestock production in the Colony leaves much to be desired and 
there was a persistent shortage of locally produced animal products 
throughout the year. The same applied to fresh fish. 

Organisation of Production 

The organisation of productive activity is divided between plantation 
and peasant agriculture and there are no large local companies. Peasant 
agriculture is responsible for the bulk of food production for lacal con- 
sumption and also preponderates in the production of vanilla and bay oil, 
while estate agriculture produces the greater portion of the other export 
staples and this form of organisation operates at a higher level of productive 
efficiency. 

There were no important events affecting production during the year 
under review. 

CO-OPERATION 


Organised co-operation is as yet new, but there are signs that the 
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possibilities of co-operative activity are being appreciated. No provision 
in law exists for the registration of co-operative societies. 

During the year two socjeties for processing and marketing lime — 
products operated ; one society was engaged in transport. A number of 
less organised groups were formed for co-operative labour in agriculture 
and this has proved a very economic expedient. 

The Dominica Vanilla Growers’ Association, a processing and 
marketing co-operative, processed the vanilla beans of its members. 
Unfortunately, it, like other sellers of vanilla, was not able to dispose of 
the product by the end of the year due to marketing difficulties. 

A Banana Growers’ Association also exists to sell co-operatively the 
banana production of its members. Owing, however, to the expiry of its 
contract during the war years and its non-renewal since, the Association 
was not active in the course of the year. - 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


In 1947 there were 38 primary schools in Dominica of which 35 were 
Government schools and three grant-aided schools under the management 
of the Roman Catholic authorities. These schools generally provide for 
the education of children between the ages of five and 12 years, but 
children are permitted to attend until they attain the age of 15 years. The 
schools of the Colony did not, however, provide adequate accommodation 
for all children of school age, and in consequence the legislation relating 
to compulsory attendance was not enforced. Primary education in the 
Colony is free and mainly co-educational. 

The following table gives the enrolment and average attendance at the 


primary schools during 1947: 


Boys Girls Total 
Enrolment (average year) . 4,421 4,896 9,317 
Average Attendance . . 2,365 2,596 4,961 


Percentage Attendance - 53°5 53°1 53°3 

It is estimated that the number of children of primary school age in 
19477 Wa8 12,000. 

At the pupil teachers’ examinations held in the course of the year, 
40 of the 112 candidates were successful. Of those entering for the 
teacher’s certificate examination, four passed, three were referred and 
nine failed. 

The hours of instruction at primary schools are from g a.m. to 3.30 p.m. 
with a luncheon period of 14 hours from 12 noon to 1.30 p.m. The school 
curriculum includes English, reading, arithmetic, history, geography, 
gardening science, needlework (for girls), woodwork (in some schools) 
for boys and some knowledge of current events. 

The training of pupil teachers under three supervising teachers paid 
under a Development and Welfare scheme was continued. Such training 
was given in the pupil teachers’ district, for which purpose the island was 
divided into three areas, each in charge of a supervising teacher. 
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Owing to lack of funds, the adult evening classes were discontinued, 
but some measure of adult education was carried out in the various social 
organisations scattered throughout the island. 

Several scholarships provide opportunities for secondary education. 
In December 16 scholarships to the secondary schools of the island were 
competed for, of which Government provided 10, the Roseau Town 
Council two and private awards four. For the first time, Government 
awarded scholarships to be competed for by girls in the primary schools. 

There is no accurate statistical information about illiteracy. A rough 
estimate of 40 per cent. of illiterates and near illiterates should be fairly 
accurate. 

The number of Dominica students receiving education in universities 
and teacher-training colleges at the end of the year was seven. 


Boys’ Secondary Schools 

These are represented by the Dominica Grammar School which is a 
Government institution and St. Mary’s Academy run by the Roman 
Catholic authorities. Both schools provide education leading up to the 
Cambridge School Certificate examination. 

The average number of boys on roll at the Grammar School during 
1947 was 136 and at St. Mary’s Academy 70. 

‘Ten of the 14 candidates entered by the Grammar School for the 
Cambridge School Certificate examination in December, 1946, were 
successful, and 18 candidates sat in December, 1947. 

The usual games, cricket and football, were played and the Grammar 
School Cadet Corps continued its activities during the year. Mention 
has already been made of the participation of the Grammar School in the 
inter-school sports and cricket tournament in Grenada in April. 

Girls’ High Schools 

There are two secondary schools for girls, the Convent High School, 
maintained by the Roman Catholic authorities with a grant from Govern- 
ment, and the Wesley High School run by the authorities of the Methodist 
Church. Both schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination. 

The average number of pupils on roll at the Convent High School 
during the year was 225 and at the Wesley High School 30. The 
curriculum in the Upper School of the Convent High School includes a 
course in domestic science, both theoretical and practical, and a course in 
stenography and typewriting. In the infants’ section a Montessori Class 
was maintained. 

Student teachers receive a suitably modified secondary education at 
the Convent High School and during 1947 15 such pupils were on the 
roll. 


HEALTH 


There is a Senior Medical Officer and Medical Officer of Health 
working with a staff of Medical Officers, qualified Nurse-Midwives, 
Sanitary Inspectors and Sanitary Labourers. General clinics were held 
during 1947 at 19 centres, clinics being held as often as three times a week 
in some areas and only once a fortnight in some places, the number of 
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clinics depending on the size of the areas and their proximity to the 
Medical Officers’ headquarters. Working-class families are treated at 
these clinics. The very sick are sent to the nearest hospital, while others 
are given domiciliary care by the Nurse-Midwives and the Medical Officers 
as found necessary. A large number of maternity cases are delivered 
in their homes by the Nurse-Midwives, but the two main hospitals admit 
patients to both private and public wards. Sanitary Inspectors concentrate 
their efforts on the control of mosquito breeding, attend to the proper 
disposal of refuse, see that yards are kept properly drained and cleaned, 
that food establishments, latrines, etc., are kept in proper sanitary condi- 
tion, and, in general, take whatever steps are necessary for the prevention 
of communicable diseases. 

The returns of vital statistics for 1947 are set out below and a com- 
parison with those of the previous four years given. 


Birth Crude Death Infantile Mortality 


Year Rate Rate Rate 
1947. - 34°69 16:22 137°63 per thousand 
1946. . 34°97 20°21 14096 ,, 
1945 - + 33°98 19°32 EII45 45-55 
1944 . . 28-51 16:85 1§2°50 ,, “ 
1943 - 30°08 17°50 IIg'gO 4, 45 


The following i is a statement of the incidence of the principal diseases 
and of the mortality arising from them in 1947 : 


Cases 
Disease Reported Deaths 
Malaria. : : : : . 5,968 60 
Influenza . ‘ - 1,055 13 
Pneumonia and Broncho-Pneumonia » 340 42 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis - . ‘ ‘ ‘ 8g new 49 
Syphilis. ; : : - 233 23 
Gonorrhea 454 None 
Malnutrition and Vitamin Deficiency Diseases . 764 75 
The Anzmias_. ‘ ’ : : . 2,144 6 
Ancylostomiasis . 833 3 


An epidemic of influenza occurred i in the first half of the year. Malaria 
also assumed epidemic proportions during the year. 

To combat malnutrition and vitamin deficiency diseases, free distribu- 
tion of some vitamin preparations was continued at the Child Welfare and 
Ante-natal Clinics during the year. Some food yeast was distributed 
to very poorly nourished children in the Medical Clinics; milk and cod- 
liver oil were also distributed at the Child Welfare Clinics. | 

The four hospitals, with 137 beds, admitted 3,629 patients during the 
year. A total of 211 major and 527 minor operations was performed. 

The Government Laboratory made 4,031 examinations during the 
year. 
HOUSING 


Housing for the low income groups of the population is sub-standard, 
especially in the chief town and the villages on the leeward coast where 
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there is serious congestion, overcrowding and structural decay. Wide- 
spread slums are found in practically every residential district in the 
capital town of Roseau. 

The houses are constructed principally of local timber and in many 
cases are far too small for the families which occupy them. In Roseau 
the majority of the houses are rented at sums varying from Is. to 1s. 6d. a 
room per week ; in some cases land only is rented at about ros. per year 
per lot and the labourer builds his own house. On the windward coast, 
the houses are mostly owner-occupied, with a fair amount of yard and 
garden space. Villages on this coast are generally scattered and the houses 
kept in good repair. This is no doubt due to the easier access to forests 
in that part of the island. On the leeward coast, however, it is general 
to get very congested and dirty villages and although the majority of 
houses are owner-occupied, there are cases where the labourer finds it 
necessary to rent a house or the land on which to build his own house. 

The Goodwill Estate comprising 434 acres was compulsorily acquired 
by Government in order to provide for slum clearance and decongestion 
in Roseau and for the further expansion of this town. The Town and 
Country Planning Ordinance, No. 4 of 1946, and the Slum Clearance and 
Housing Ordinance, No. 5 of 1946, now govern slum clearance, rehousing, 
etc. The Central Housing and Planning Authority was constituted in 
August, 1946, to administer the provisions of these laws. ‘To date, the 
Central Housing and Planning Authority has not been able to take any 
practical steps towards the betterment of living conditions, due to lack 
of funds and trained personnel. | 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The promotion of community life is fostered largely by the operations 
of the statutory Village Boards, now functioning in several of the principal 
villages. These Boards are encouraged and guided to take an interest in 
all aspects of the social life of their areas and to make representation to 
Government on matters relating to all aspects of village life where 
Government action is appropriate. | 

The organisation of clubs is fostered and much direction given by the 
Social Welfare Department. All such social organisations as Women’s 
Institutes, 4-H Clubs, Literary Clubs, Scout troops and Girl Guide 
companies are invited to co-operate with each other and to direct at least 
part of their activities to the solution of area problems. The Social 
Welfare Department’s monthly publication also aims at inducing areas to 
adopt ideas and community projects from each other. 

The relief of the destitute is provided for by way of outdoor relief 
which, while inadequate for the support of the recipients, enables most 
of them at least to be able to pay their weekly house rents. In 1947 the 
sum of £2,000 was provided for this purpose. This sum is administered 
in the principal urban area (which, for the purpose, also includes nearby 
rural areas) by a Poor Relief Committee, and in the other areas, by the 
Magistrate of the district. 
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Indoor relief is provided at the Dominica Infirmary, a semi-voluntary 
institution for the aged destitute of the Colony largely subsidised by 
Government. Some 28 inmates were maintained during 1947, but the 
applications for admittance were considerably larger than the numbers 
which funds available permitted. The production of light straw work 
among some of the inmates was introduced during the year. 

The Medical Department runs a Leper Home on the cottage principle 
for the lepers of the Colony. There were some 18 inmates during the year 
under review. : 

The problem of juvenile delinquency, though a very real one, has not 
yet been tackled in any practical way. The two great needs in this 
connection are a home for juvenile delinquents and the introduction of a 
probation service, both of which, owing to the lack of the necessary funds, 
have not yet been established. Provision exists in the Colony’s Ten-year 
Development Plan for these, but meanwhile the problem grows progres- 
sively greater. The chief means now being used to combat juvenile 
delinquency are whipping the offender and the punishment by fining of 
the parent, but neither is achieving the end desired. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


The more important legislation enacted during the year is listed below: 
The Tourist Trade Development Board Ordinance, 1947, makes 
provision for the appointment of a Board for the purpose of developing 
the tourist trade of the Colony. The Board is given wide scope for 
advising the Governor in Council on matters calculated to improve the 
tourist trade. An increased tourist trade would, undoubtedly, be a 
source of money—especially much needed dollars—for the Colony. 

The Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund (Repeal) Ordinance, 1947, was 
enacted on the advice of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. It had 
been felt for some time past that the provisions of the Public Officers’ 
Guarantee Fund Ordinance, 1942, were inequitable and, very frequently, 
caused hardships to Government Officers. The Ordinance has, therefore, 
been repealed by this Ordinance and provision is made for the repayment 
of funds to contributors and for dealing with the balance remaining after 
such repayment. 

The Aliens Medical Practitioners (Registration) Ordinance, 1947, was 
introduced to provide for the registration as medical practitioners under 
the Medical Act, 1937, of certain Polish and Hungarian Medical Officers 
now in Government service. 

The Currency Interpretation Ordinance, 1947, was introduced to 
enable Government accounts to be kept in dollars and cents as from Ist 
January, 1948. 

The Customs Import and Export Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1947, the Trade and Revenue Act (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947, the 
Stamp Act (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947, and the Rum (Excise Duty) 
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Ordinance, 1947, were all enacted to increase the various customs and 
excise duties with a view to raising additional revenue for the Colony in 
accordance with the instructions of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Trade and Professional Licences (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947, 
is also intended to raise additional revenue ; it provides that insurance 
companies must purchase a licence from the Treasurer for carrying on 
business in the Colony. 

The Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947, is yet another to 
raise additional revenue. The recommendations made by Mr. Howie, 
Income Tax Adviser to the Secretary of State, regarding allowances and 
deductions, have been incorporated in this ordinance and provision is 
made for a more equitable system of taxation on incomes than previously 
existed. 

The Vanilla Committee Ordinance, 1947, provides for the establish- 
ment of a committee to be designated the Vanilla Committee. The 
Agricultural Superintendent and the Chief Vanilla Inspector are respec- 
tively ex-officio chairman and secretary of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee is an advisory one and is empowered to make recommendations to 
the Governor on any matter connected with the promotion, protection, 
development, export and marketing of vanillas. The vanilla industry is 
one of the most important of the Colony’s industries and the establishment 
of a Vanilla Committee is considered to be a very necessary and important 
measure. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
The system of law which is administered locally can be put in two 
categories : 
(1) Statute law, that is to say locally enacted legislation, 
(2) the Common Law of England. 
The Courts in which the law is enforced are the Supreme Court, the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Supreme Court 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court falls under three heads : 
(a) Original. 
(b) Criminal. 
(c) Appellate. 

(a) Original Furisdiction. In this sphere the Court has power to hear 
and determine all matters which are heard and determined by the High 
Court of Justice in England, namely, King’s Bench Division, Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division and Chancery Division. 

Appeals from this Court lie to the West Indian Court of Appeal and 
thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

(b) Criminal Furisdiction. In the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction 
the Court shall have cognizance of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours 
and offences committed in the Colony or within three miles of any of the 
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shores of the Colony ; and of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and 
offences authorised to be tried and determined in this Court under and 
by any Imperial Statute now or hereafter to be passed for this purpose. 

(c) The Appellate Furisdiction is confined to the hearing and determina- 
tion of appeals from the Magistrate’s Court. , 


The Court of Summary Furisdiction 


This Court, created by law, has full power to hear and determine in a 
summary way and without the intervention of the jury all disputes and 
differences between party and party touching any matter of debt, breach 
of covenant or contract or promise, injury to the person or other matters 
where such debt or damages or balance sought to be recovered does not 
exceed £50. In cases where the debt or damage or balance sought to be 
recovered exceeds {50 but does not exceed £100, the Court has jurisdic- - 
tion to hear and determine the suit on the application of both parties 
thereto and upon the consent in writing being filed in court. The 
following suits are however specifically excluded from its jurisdiction : 

(a) Suits in which the matter in question shall relate to the taking of 
any duty payable to His Majesty, or to any fee of office, or other 
matter where rights in futuro may be bound, or to any general 
right or duty. 

(6) Suits for malicious prosecution, false imprisonment, libel, slander, 
seduction, or breach of promise of marriage. 

(c) Suits which are within the civil jurisdiction vested in Magistrates 
under any Act for the time being in force within the Colony. 

Any appeal from this court lies to the Windward Islands and Leeward 
Islands Court of Appeal. 


The Magistrate’s Court : 

This Court has a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. 

(a) Criminal Furisdiction. To hear and determine all complaints or 
information for summary offences. 

(b) Civil Furisdiction. ‘The Court has power to try any civil action 
founded on contract when the debt demanded or value of the thing 
claimed or rent in arrears is not more than {20 ; to try any action founded 
on tort where the demand or damage claimed is not more than {10; 
generally in all other matters in which jurisdiction is by any law given to 
Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. 4 

Any appeal from this Court lies to the Supreme Court in its appellate 
jurisdiction. 


POLICE 

Organisation 

The strength of the Police Force at 31st December, 1947, was two 
Officers and gg other ranks. | 

For police purposes the island is divided into three Police Areas. 
The liaison between these Areas is close and links up all police activities 
throughout the island, this being facilitated by the installation of a 
telephone in all Police Stations. 
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Two new stations are in project, the building of which it is hoped will 
be completed in 1948. With the rise of crime generally, it is evident that 
the town of Roseau and certain country stations are inadequately policed. 

‘ A syllabus for recruit training was drawn up and satisfactory results 
have been obtained. The course of initial training occupies a period of 
three months and recruits are required to pass tests before they are 
allowed to take up their police duties. 

The recreational activities of the Police Force were continued and a 
start was made with the building of the Recreation Hall at Police 
Headquarters. 

The Police Canteen continued to flourish and to be of great benefit to 
members of the Force. The Savings and Loan Club was also successful, 
enabling loans to be made in suitable cases. Savings rose to approximately 
£80 monthly during the year. 


Prevention and Suppression of Crime 

The authorised establishment provides for an increase of 12 other 
ranks. 

The special night patrols by plain clothes men were continued 
throughout the year with very satisfactory results. 

A special drive to combat praedial larceny was made. Regular Police 
and Rural Constables in the country districts were asked to be particularly 
vigilant in suppressing it. The figure of 465 cases reported—an increase 


of 150 cases over the previous year—is an indication that this special © 


effort is being made with some success. 
The following is a comparative return over the past three years of the 
principal types of crime committed. 


Offences against the Person 1945 1946 1947 
Wounding and Assault . , . . 651 551 855 
Offences against Property 
House, Office and Shop Breaking . . 86 125 131 
Larceny of value of {5 andover . - 50 32 35 
Larceny of value of under £5 : - 504 582 637 
Praedial Larceny 279 315 465 
Forgery, Fraud, False Pretences, Embez- 
zlement, etc. . 14 16 24. 
Offences under the Malicious Damage Act 66 42 66 
Arson. ' ; 7 13 6 
Traffic 


In spite of an increase in the number of motor vehicles, there is still 
no serious traffic problem. A new Traffic Ordinance and Regulations 
were in course of preparation. 


PENAL ADMINISTRATION 


Owing to the increase in the prison population during the year, the 
accommodation has proved seriously inadequate. This precludes any 
possibility of classification of prisoners and the segregation of first offenders 
from recidivists. 
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Employment of Prisoners | 

Upwards of 12 prisoners were employed in the trade shops which 
include the bakery, carpenter shop, tinsmith, boot-repair and tailor shop. 
There were also an average of eight prisoners employed in coir mat- 
making. The remainder of the male prisoners were employed in stone- 
breaking and in gangs on Government projects outside the prison. 
Attempts were made to put a small food plot under cultivation, but since 
the plot was outside the prison walls, most of the produce was stolen. 

The female prisoners were employed on prison laundry work and on 
mending clothing. 

The general health of prisoners was satisfactory. 


Committals and Population 

The number of committals during 1947 was 301 made up of 258 males 
and 43 females. The corresponding figures for 1946 were 261 committals 
consisting of 202 males and 59 females. 

The following indicates the average daily prison population during the 
past three years : 


1945 1946 1947 
Males . 61 66 74 
Females . 6 8 6 


The normal accommodation is for 47 males and 13 females. 


Education and Recreation 


Educational classes were held under the direction of a qualified school 
teacher who attends twice weekly for a period of two hours. 

A recreational period is included in the Sunday routine when games 
and reading matter are provided. 


Lunacy Observation 

Owing to the absence of a lunatic asylum in the Colony, persons under 
observation for lunacy were kept in a section of prison cells until certified 
(when they are sent to the Antigua Lunatic Asylum) or discharged. This 
expedient tends to disrupt the discipline of the prison and, in any case, 
the prison is not the proper place for the detention of such persons. 


Chapter Io: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
The only electricity supply in Dominica 1s provided by a small diesel 
station in Roseau operated by Government. The plant has only sufficient 
power to supply lighting by night to the capital. 

During 1947, a scheme for the installation of a hydro-electric plant 
was prepared and it is estimated that this plant will be able to supply 
power and light over a large part of the leeward coast of the island at 
greatly reduced rates. This scheme is receiving the close attention of 
Government. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE 


During 1947 progress was made in linking up the windward coast of 
the island. When the link is complete in 1948, most of the centres of 
population will have been connected by telephone which is a vital service 
in an island where transport difficulties abound. The telephone service 
is provided by Government. 


COLD STORAGE 


Government operates a cold storage and ice-making plant. It is 
intended mainly for the pre-cooling of fresh fruit for export and was 
largely used during the year for the storage of perishable produce under 
the charge of the Controller of Supplies. 


WATERWORKS 


A balancing tank for the water system of the capital was completed 
during the year as a result of the recommendations of the Hydraulic 
Engineer to the Comptroller for Development and Welfare. 'This tank is 
intended to accumulate the surplus of water, especially at nights, to 
maintain pressure in peak hours. 

The maintenance of country water supplies was continued. Provision 
has been made in the Colony’s Ten-year Plan of Development for the 
installation of piped water supplies in the principal villages not yet 
served. 7 


BROADCASTING 


There is no broadcasting station in Dominica. There are numerous 
radio receiving sets in the Colony. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


SHIPPING 


No significant events occurred in 1947 with regard to shipping except 
the very welcome re-introduction on a reduced scale of the passenger and 
freight service operated between the Eastern Caribbean and Canada by 
the ‘‘ Lady ”’ steamers of the Canadian National Steamships. 

As mentioned under the section on trade in Part I (A), the lack of 
adequate shipping during the year was responsible for a fair quantity of 
fresh fruit not being moved to overseas markets. 

The inter-island passenger traffic was also greatly impeded by lack 
of shipping. 

ROADS 


Owing to the exhaustion of funds, work on the transinsular road 
project intended to connect Roseau with the north-eastern part of the 
island came to a halt. The funds were provided under a Development 
and Welfare Scheme. 

The absence of a good network of roads continues to be a limiting 
factor in the economic and social development of the Colony. 
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VEHICLES 


At 31st December, 1947, there was in the island 220 motor vehicles 
made up as follows : 
Cars : : , : : - 94 
Trucks and Buses. : ‘ - 59 
Taxis and Waggons . ; : . 38 
Motor Cycles. " gy - 29 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


There are two Post Money Order Offices in the Colony and a number 
of district sub-offices distribute letters and non-dutiable postal packets. 
A branch of Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. serves the Colony. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


No major works were undertaken by the Public Works Department, 
but the preparation of schemes for the Ten-year Plan proceeded, including 
a hydro-electric installation, a new Government Marketing Depot and a 
new jetty. Opportunity was taken to introduce a cost accounting system 
in preparation for the execution of these large works. 


Chapter 12: Cultural Activities 


The Dominica Musical Society has been doing much to promote the 
appreciation of good music. During the year the Society sponsored 
largely-attended community singing festivals, sought out hidden musical 
talent and started a school choirs competition. 

The Dramatic Society produces plays and holds play-readings. 

A branch of the West Indies Regional Library was opened in Dominica 
in the course of the year and this holds much promise for future cultural 
development. Although at present it operates in the capital only, the 
intention is to extend its services to the rural areas if the present experiment 
in Roseau is successful. This new institution is housed in the same 
building as the 40-year-old Carnegie Free Library and is, for the time 
being, under the same control. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


DOMINICA lies roughly midway in that chain of West Indian islands 
known as the Lesser Antilles. It is situated between the two French 
Colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe and near the intersection of the 
parallels of 15° N. and 61° W. 

With an area of approximately 304 square miles, the island is the 
third largest of the British islands in the West Indies. In relation to its 
size, Dominica is extremely mountainous. An almost continuous range of 
high mountains, some of which exceed 5,000 feet in height, run the whole 
length of the island in a north-south direction with lateral spurs enclosing 
well-watered valleys. 

The soil is largely of volcanic formation and evidence of the island’s 
volcanic origin is supplied by several soltafaras, hot streams and, above all, 
a boiling lake. 

On account of its mountainous nature and lying as it does in the path 
of the prevailing trade winds, Dominica enjoys a heavy rainfall in most 
parts. About 70 inches a year is average for the leeward coastal areas, 
and in the rain shadow areas of the interior 250 inches is not an uncommon 
rainfall. As a result, the vegetation is particularly luxuriant while rivers 
and mountain torrents abound. 

The climate on the whole is good. The temperature never becomes 
unbearable and during the cool months of the year, from December to 
March, is distinctly pleasant. The dry season lasts from about February 
to May while June to October are generally the wettest months as also 
the period when hurricanes are most likely to occur. 

The flora of the island is varied, especially in the interior parts of 
the island ; the fauna however is limited by comparison. 

Roseau, the capital, is situated at the south-western end of the island 
and is the principal port. It has a population of about 10,000. The 
second and only other town is Portsmouth on the north-western part of 
the island. It is situated in the capacious harbour known as Prince 
Rupert’s Bay and has as its hinterland one of the largest areas of com- 
paratively flat land in the island. 


Chapter 2: History 


Dominica was the first island discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage to the New World. This was on 3rd November, 1493, and the 
island was so named in honour of Sunday, the day of the week on which 
Dominica was first sighted. | 
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The island was at that time peopled by the Caribs who were then 
famed for their warlike propensities and Dominica was a stronghold from 
which they sallied forth:in war canoes to attack their foes in other islands. 
European colonists.were later to be subjected to similar attacks by the 
fierce Caribs. This accounts for the fact that for about two centuries after 
its discovery, Dominica did not have any European settlement. 

With the decline of Spain as a great power, the rising European 
countries, France and England, began to contend for this and other islands 
of the Caribbean. At first by peaceful settlement, ownership later came 
to be decided by force of arms and the history of the islands till the 
nineteenth century was one of naval and military struggle for supremacy. 

In 1627, Dominica with other islands was granted by Patent to the 
Earl of Carlisle, but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at colonisation. 
The French, too, for the same reason were unable to secure a foothold, 
and in disgust both powers agreed in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
to neutralise the island and leave the Caribs in possession. Neither party 
kept to this clause of the treaty and gradually the French established 
settlements along the coast and the island came to be recognised as a 
de facto French colony. In 1756 the English captured the island from the 
French, which conquest was acknowledged in the Peace of Paris (1763). 
In 1771 Dominica with Grenada, St. Vincent and Tobago was formed 
into a separate Colony and in 1775 by Royal Proclamation a House of 
Representatives was established. 

But undisturbed British occupation was short-lived. In 1778 
Dominica was invaded by the French under the Marquis de Bouillé and 
after an heroic resistance by the British garrison capitulated. It was 
restored to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). Two further 
attempts by the French to capture the island were made in 1795 and 1805, 
but they were both unsuccessful and from the latter date Dominica has 
remained in undisturbed British possession. 

In 1871 Dominica and the other British islands to the north of her 
were formed into the federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to which 
Dominica remained attached until 1939 and as from 1940 the island has 
become a unit of the Windward Islands group. 

The early economic history of Dominica is in most respects not unlike 
that of other Caribbean islands. The first attractions were the planting 
of tobacco, logwood, spices and similar crops prized at that time. The 
cultivation of coffee was introduced by the early French settlers and this 
crop dominated the economic scene for many years. This was a period 
of great prosperity and coffee planters were considered men of wealth. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, however, the coffee plantations 
were attacked by blight, against which no remedy was available and the 
fortunes of the island rapidly declined. 

Sugar was next tried. In Dominica sugar was never king, perhaps 
due to the climate and topography of the island. With the abolition of 
slavery, the competition of bounty-fed and slave-grown sugar from other 
parts of the world and the free trade movement of the nineteenth century, 
the production of sugar was abandoned and has never since been resusci- 
tated. The last third of the century was a period of acute economic 
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distress for Dominica. Many of the absentee proprietors sold their 
estates at low prices or merely abandoned them. 

Cacao, which had been planted in small quantities from early times, 
then partially filled the economic void and its production was rapidly 
increased. This crop in its turn fell upon bad times, largely due to the 
increased productivity from other areas with considerable fall in price 
and output has since seriously declined. Considerable interest is currently 
being displayed in the resuscitation of the cacao industry. 

At about the same time as the planting of cacao was being pushed the 
lime industry was established and in spite of many vicissitudes this crop 
has remained the island’s economic mainstay until the present day. 

During recent years there has been considerable planting of 
oranges, grapefruit, coconuts and bananas. ‘These crops have never 
individually assumed great importance in the island’s economy. Recently, 
there has been tremendous activity in the planting of vanilla and this crop 
is now one of the chief export staples. 

The economy of Dominica, while basically agricultural, is rather 
diversified as regards crops which are mainly of the orchard type. This 
economy has problems of its own such as the large capital investment 
required to bring a given area into production and also the accumulated 
destruction of capital which results when the island is visited, as it 18 
periodically, by a hurricane. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark on 
Dominica. Up to the present day a French patois is the principal medium 
of conversation of the masses and many of the old French place-names 
still persist. The English language is, however, also widely spoken and 
understood so that the people on the whole may be said to be bi-lingual. 

The population is mainly of negro and mixed negro and white stock 
and the proportion of pure whites is under 1 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. There is a reservation area where the small Carib population lives. 
These people, remnants of that once powerful race, have now adopted all 
the institutions of the West Indian and their economy is of the same 
pattern. They still retain their original skill in a certain type of basketry. 

There is a considerable element of freehold peasantry in the population 
and the direction of economic life is mainly in the hands of resident 
inhabitants. 

On account of the mountainous nature of the island, communication 
between the various districts is extremely difficult with consequent 
adverse effects on both economic life and social intercourse. Outside the 
two towns, most of the people live in villages scattered over the island 
where a fair degree of subsistence-farming is practised. 

Events of importance in the early history of the island are given in 
Appendix VII. 


Chapter 3 : Administration 
CONSTITUTION 
From 1st January, 1940, Dominica became a Colony of the Windward 
Islands group. From 1871 to 1939 the island had been attached to the 
more closely federated Leeward Islands Colony. 
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The Government of Dominica is administered by an Administrator, 
aided by an Executive Council. This Council now consists of the 
Administrator, the Crown Attorney and the Colonial Treasurer as ex 
officio members, and three other persons appointed under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet. The period of appointment of other than ex officio 
members is for three years, but they may be re-appointed for a further 
term. 

Following the introduction of the Crown Colony system in 1898, a 
Legislative Council was created, consisting of 12 members, 6 officials and 
6 non-officials, all nominated by the Governor under Royal Letters 
Patent. Ordinance No. 21 of 1924 provided for the election of four of the 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council. As a result of the Report 
of the Closer Union Commission which visited Dominica among other 
West Indian islands in 1932, the Secretary of State approved of a further 
change in the constitution of the Colony which provided for the creation 
of a new Legislative Council with an unofficial majority, subject to certain 
safeguards being left in the hands of the Governor. This change was 
effected under Ordinance No. 8 of 1936, which was brought into force 
by proclamation on 15th December, 1936, and provides for a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Administrator as President, 2 official members, 
3 nominated members and 5 elected members to represent the five 
electoral districts into which the island is divided. This is the present 
constitution of the Legislative Council. 


JUDICIAL 

The Supreme Court of the Windward Islands and Leeward Islands 
in Dominica is presided over by a Puisne Judge resident in St. Lucia. He 
is required by law to visit this Colony four times each year for the purpose 
of holding the Assizes and of dealing with such civil matters as appear on 
the Cause List. The Court has an appellate, a civil and a criminal 
jurisdiction and has a similar jurisdiction as that which obtains in the 
English High Court of Justice in matters relating to Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty. 

The Colony is divided into three Magisterial districts : (1) District 
“E,”’ consisting of Roseau, the Parish of St. Joseph and Soufriere ; 
(2) District “‘ F,”’ extending from the Village of Grand Bay to Castle 
Bruce on the Windward coast ; and (3) District “ G,”’ being the Northern 
District, extending from the Village of Colihaut to the Carib Reserve and 
including the town of Portsmouth. 

There are three Magistrates, one for each district ; the Magistrates 
of Districts “F”’ and “‘G” are also Administrative Officers. The 
Crown Attorney is Additional Magistrate of the Colony. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 
The business of Central Government is carried on, subject to any 
governing legislation, by the following Departments of Government : 
Administration, Agriculture, Audit, Education, Labour, Legal, Medical, 
Police, Post Office, Prisons, Public Works, Social Welfare, Supply, 
Treasury and Customs. Many statutory and other Boards and Com- 
mittees assist the work of the Departments. 


« 
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The number of persons in the employ of Government, apart from day 
labourers and casual workers, but including all grades ‘of Government 
school teachers, was approximately 500. 


Local Government 

The municipal affairs of the town of Roseau are under the control of 
the Roseau Town Council which consists of five elected and three 
nominated members. ‘The Mayor of Roseau is elected from among their 
own number by elected memhers of the Council. Elections and nomina- 
tions take place every three years. 

Portsmouth, the other town of the Colony, has a Town Board wholly 
nominated by the Governor in Council. 

Several of the principal villages operated statutory Village Boards, the 
membership of which is nominated and limited to 10. At the end of 
1947, such Boards were established in the following areas: Colihaut, 
Giraudel, Vieille Case, Calibishie, Wesley, Marigot, Grand Fond, La 
Plaine and Delices. 


Public Relations 

‘There is no Public Relations or Information Department in the 
Colony, but Press conferences are sometimes held by the Administrator 
and important statements of policy circulated to the local Press. 

The Dominica Welfare News, monthly publication of the Social 
Welfare Department, outlines and explains important items of current 
Government policy. 

Supplies of publications received from the Central Office of Informa- 
tion, London, are distributed among organised social groups, schools, 
local public libraries and the newsboards operating in some rural areas. 
These newsboards are also supplied at regular intervals with news 
bulletins prepared by the Social Welfare Department and which include 
items of Government activities. 

The British Council also kindly supplies periodicals which are 
distributed to clubs, schools and newsboards. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The usual annual inspection of weights and measures was carried out 
by the Superintendent of Police in his capacity as Inspector of Weights 
and Measures. The standard weights and measures are kept by this 


Officer. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


The following are the newspapers igen in the Colony : 
Dominica Chronicle . : . Twice weekly. | 
Dominica Tribune. ; : . Weekly. 
West Indian Times . : ; . Weekly. 
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In addition there are the following Government publications : 
Dominica Official Gazette . - |. Weekly. 
Dominica Welfare News . : - Monthly. 


Chapter 6: Bibliography 


The following are the chief books or publications relating to the Colony. 
They are listed as either non-official or Government publications and 
some indication of the matter with which the non-official publications deal 
is given in parentheses after each. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS | 

The History of the Island of Dominica, by Thomas Atwood (1791). 
(Descriptive, economic and political.) , 

Political and Commercial Survey of His Majesty’s Dominions in the West 
Indies, by Bryan Edwards, Vol. I, Book III, Chapter III (1793). 
(Economic history. 

History of the West Indies, by 'Thomas Coke, LL.D., Vol. II, Chapters 
XXVIII and XXIX (1810). (Natural, civil and ecclesiastical.) 

Six Months in the West Indies in 1825, by H. N. Coleridge (Section on 
Dominica) (1826). (Descriptive.) 

Chronological History of the West Indies, by Captain Thomas Soultey, 
Vols. I-III (1827) (passim). (General and early economic history.) 

Sketches and Recollections of the West Indies, by *‘ A Resident ’’ (Section 
‘“‘ Visits to the Country, and Tour Round Dominica”’) (1828). 

onomic and social.) 

History of the British Colonies, by R. Montgomery Martin, F.S.S., Vol. IT, 
Chapter IX (1834). (Historical.) 

The West Indies in 1837, by Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey (Section 

. on Dominica) (1838). (Social.) 

A Winter in the West Indies, by Joseph John Gurney, Chapter VI (1841). 
(Descriptive.) 

The West Indies Before and Since Emancipation, by John Davy, M.D., 
F.R.S., Chapter XVI (1854). (Social, economic and geological.) 
Camps in the Caribees, by Frederick A. Ober, Chapters I-IX (1880). 

(Natural history and descriptive.) 

The West Indies and British Honduras (issued as a Handbook and Catalogue 
in Connection with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 1886). 
Chapter on Dominica by His Honour J. Spencer Churchill. 
(Economic and historical.) 

Ulysses or Scenes and Studies in Many Lands, by W. G. Palgrave, pp. 
118-137 (1887). (Descriptive.) 

Down the Islands, by William Agnew Paton, Chapters VII and VIII (1890). 
(Descriptive.) 

The English in the West Indies, by J. A. Froude, Chapters X and XI 
(1909). (Descriptive.) 

Life and Adventure in the West Indies, by ‘‘ Vaquero,”’ Chapters XVII and 
XVIII (1914). (General.) 
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The Book of the West Indies, by A. Hyatt Verrill, Chapter VII (1917). 
(Descriptive.) 

A Wayfarer in the West Indies, by Sir Algernon Aspinall, Chapter IX 
(1931). (Descriptive, historical and economic.) 

The Caribs of Dominica, by Douglas Taylor. Published Smithsonian 
Institute, Bureau of American Ethnology. (Ethnological.) 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Report of the Royal Commission (appointed in September, 1893) to inquire 
into the Condition and Affairs of the Island of Dominica. (C. 7477, 
1894). 

Report eee Economic Resources of the West Indies, by D. Morris, C.M.G., 
M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Royal Gardens, Kew. Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information. Additional Series No. 1 (1898). 

Report on the Agricultural Capabilities of Dominica, by C. O. Naftel (Late 
Inspector of Estates, Ceylon). Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous 

0.9. (C. 8801, 1898). 

Report on the Caribs of Dominica. Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous 
No. 21. (Cd. 1298, 1902.) 

Dominica. Roads and Land Settlement : Report on the Expenditure of the 
Parliamentary Grant in Aid. Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous 
No. 23. (Cd. 1784, 1903). 

Report by the Honourable E. F. L. Wood, M.P., on his Visit to the West 
Indies and British Guiana. December, 1921-February, 1922. (Cmd. 
1679, 1922.) 

Conditions in the Carib Reserve, and the disturbance of 19th September, 
1930, Dominica. Report of a Commission appointed by His Excel- 
lency the Governor of the Leeward Islands, July, 1931. (Cmd. 
3990, 1932.) 

Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial 
Mission to the Leeward Islands and St. Lucia, 31st October, 1931. 
(Cmd. 3996, 1936.) _ 

West Indies. Report of the Closer Union Commission. April, 1933. (Cmd. 
4383, 1933-) 


‘ APPENDIX I 


Brief Survey of Social and Economic Progress, 
Dominica, during 1939—46 


The social and economic progress of the Colony for the period 1939-46 
is largely the result of the impact of two forces on the economy of the 
island—the second world war and its aftermath and the operations of 
Colonial Development and Welfare under the Acts of 1940 and 1945. 

Leaving aside the war-time shortages and the necessity of measures of 
Government control in the economic and commercial life of the Colony, 
the principal effect of the war was to increase considerably the purchasing 
power of the population. This enhanced purchasing power which rose 
faster than the increase in the prices of commodities, resulted in the 
enjoyment of a substantial increase of real income among the population 
and this found expression in a temporary rise in the standard of living, 
especially among the working classes and the peasantry. 

Chief among the factors responsible were the rise in the output of and 
prices obtained for export commodities; the large amounts of money 
spent in the Colony for the maintenance of the steady flow of recruits 
based on Dominica to the Free French Forces from the two neighbouring 
French islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique ; remittances to the Colony 
from Dominicans employed abroad on schemes consequent on military 
operations and from those serving in His Majesty’s Forces abroad ; 
expenditure under Development and Welfare schemes. _ 

Some indication of the magnitude of the first factor is given by the 
consideration of one export commodity—vanilla. In 1939 exports of this 
produce amounted to 9,428 Ib. valued at £4,681 ; in 1945 the correspond- 
ing figures were 64,984 lb. valued at £92,078. 

Although statistics are not available as regards the other two factors, 
it is known that they too contributed substantially to the improved 
economic well-being enjoyed by the population during the war years. 
The value of total imports, for example, rose from £109,594 in 1939 to 
£403,789 in 1946. os 

This economic prosperity was also reflected in the state of the public 
finances. Local revenue rose from £53,422 in 1939 to £167,294 in 1946 
and local expenditure during the corresponding periods from £68,800 to 

150,270. 
: A yet further indication is provided in the figures of deposits in the 
Governnient Savings Bank. The balance to the credit of depositors rose 
from {£7,616 at the end of 1939 to £67,661 at the end of 1946. 
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It must be added, however, that the amount of economic prosperity 
during the war years was mainly utilised in increased consumption and 
capital development did not by any means correspond with consumption 
on current account. 

After mid-1945 remittances from soldiers and other war workers 
abroad gradually dried up and by the end of 1946 deflationary tendencies 
had set in. When in the following year prices of export crops began to 
fall, the shipping situation further deteriorated and vanilla failed to secure 
its accustomed markets, the economic situation again became grave as 
described in Part II, Chapter 5, and was accompanied by increased un- 
employment. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 


Before the advent of the Colonial Development and Welfare organisa- 
tion, the Colony had not been able out of its own resources to undertake 
any substantial schemes of development and welfare, neither did it have 
at its service the expert advice and investigation since provided by the 
staff of the Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West Indies. 

By the end of 1946 this Colony had received grants totalling over 
£300,000, and this figure did not include its share of joint Windward 
Islands and West Indies projects. 

It is convenient to consider the impact of Development and Welfare 
schemes on the various activities of the.Colony. 


Training of Personnel 

Some idea of training given over the period under review may be 
gathered from the list below. Such training has better equipped selected 
persons, mainly from the Public Service, for their work and has thus 
increased the efficiency of service to the local population. 

Training was given either in the West Indies or outside them in 
nursing, laboratory technology, sanitation, beekeeping, nursery and plant 
propagation work, live-stock management, handcrafts, packing and 
marketing of fruit, V.D. control, social welfare, labour administration, 
education. | 


Agriculture 

The increased activities of the Agricultural Department resulted from 
an initial grant of {£25,000 for agricultural development. This has 
enabled a development of the agricultural extension services with special 
reference to soil conservation measures, the provision of stud centres, 
agricultural demonstration centres and the carrying out of experiments 
and investigations. | 


Health 

Medical and nursing scholarships have been awarded. An Anti-Yaws 
Campaign was undertaken for the island and the incidence of this disease 
very considerably reduced. Part of the cost of the Goodwill Estate 
acquired for housing to relieve congestion in the capital town was paid 
for from a Development and Welfare grant. Equipment for a medical 
laboratory was provided and improvements effected to the Portsmouth 
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Hospital. The visits of various experts were made possible by the 
operation of general West Indies schemes. 


Education 

An Education Officer was appointed and several junior primary schools 
established in areas where hitherto there were no schools. Books and 
equipment were provided to improve the conditions of existing schools. 
Teachers’ vacation courses were instituted and also a system of evening 
classes for adults. ‘The schemes enabled the training of teachers both 
locally and in other parts of the West Indies. 


Soctal Welfare . 

Development and Welfare schemes financed the creation of the Social 
Welfare Department in 1945, and provided for the salaries of the staff 
and the training of the senior staff at the West Indies Social Welfare 
Training Courses in Jamaica. Persons not attached to the staff were also 
given training to improve and extend voluntary social work. This 
Department, among other activities, is charged with the promotion of the 
development of rural local government and of co-operatives. 


Public Works 

Large sums were made available under Development and Welfare for 
the improvement and construction of streets in Roseau and Portsmouth. 
Considerable road development was made possible in various parts of the 
Colony, including the important transinsular road connecting the capital , 
with the northern and north-eastern parts of the island. The projected 
airfield was also begun, though later abandoned. The water supply of 
Portsmouth, the second town of the Colony, was considerably improved 
and a start made with the construction of a balancing tank for the improve- 
ment of the water supply of the capital. Much work on river control was 
made possible and the erection of the Bath Bridge over the Roseau River 
was financed entirely by a Development and Welfare grant. The increase 
in staff necessary to undertake the execution of these schemes was also 
provided for by a grant for this purpose. 


Minor Amenities 

In addition to the major Development and Welfare schemes outlined 
above, numerous small schemes, all of which contribute to improve- 
ment in living conditions, were made possible. These included the 
provision of equipment for school-feeding, books to school libraries 
and clubs, the promotion of local health and school exhibitions, the 
development of local handcrafts, and so on. Funds for financing the 1946 
census of population were also provided by Colonial Development and 
Welfare. 

The importance of Development and Welfare on the social and 
economic progress of the Colony during the period 1939-46 is difficult to 
exaggerate. It has enabled modern methods to be introduced into the 
various departments of Government and has enabled schemes to be 
undertaken which could not possibly have been started without outside 
financial assistance. 
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A Labour Department was created in 1946, soon after the organisation 
of the first trade union, and was thus able to assist in the development of 
the movement. 

In 1939 the basic rates of minimum wages for agricultural workers 
were 15. 3d. for men and tod. for women per day of eight hours. At the 
end of 1946 the corresponding figures were 2s. 1d. and 1s. 54d. per day of 
eight hours. 

The increase in the cost of living during the period under review is 
illustrated by the index figures for working-class families. Taking 
September, 1939, as the base date (= 100), the increase in the cost of living 
in some subsequent years was as follows : 


1943 . ; : : . 164 
1944 . : : . 165 
1945 . ‘ : ‘ . 170 


1946 . : : : . ir 
Some effort at cubsidieation of some of the principal commodities 
consumed by the working classes was made for a time, but the finances of 
the Colony were not able to bear the cost indefinitely and it came to an 
end in 1946. 


GENERAL 


Some development in the social services has taken place, but the 
extent of this, apart from the generosity enjoyed from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare, is largely dependent on economic development. 
In this latter sphere much permanent progress cannot be recorded and 
this is due chiefly to the unstable demand for the island’s export com- 
modities. The securing of stable markets abroad at reasonable prices 
for the Colony’s export production is regarded as the most urgent problem 
and upon this will depend the extent to which the population will enjoy 
that measure of security and well-being considered adequate to its needs. 
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APPENDIX III 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Article Preferential Tariff General Tariff 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
of any kind whatsoever 10 per cent. ad val. 20 per cent. ad val. 
Flour, wheaten .. . 8s. 4d. per 196 lb. 12s. 6d. per 196 lb. 
Fish, dried . . §s. per 100 Ib. 7s.6d. per 100 lb. 
Rice . ‘ 2s.6d. ,, ‘5 3s.9d. ,, . 


Machinery — electrical, 
marine, water and 


sewerage and industrial Free 5 per cent. ad val. 
esangne) Rr acaacn Free 5 per cent. ad val. 
Sugar, refined . 14s. 7d. per 100 lb. 20s. 10d. per 100 lb. 
Sugar, unrefined . 5S. oa Ze 7s. 6d. ,, - 
Hardware . ; . Io percent. ad val. 20 per cent. ad val. 
Hosiery, Cotton and _ io per cent. ad val. 10 per cent. ad val. 

Artificial Silk. plus 6d. per pair. 
Hosiery, Silk : . Io per cent. ad val. Io per cent. ad val. 


plus od. per pair. 
Implements and Tools, | 
other than agricultural ro per cent. ad val. 20 per cent. ad val. 
Butter ; . 16s. 8d. per roo lb. 255. per roo lb. 
Butter substitutes, in- 
cluding butterine and 


oleomargarine . . 138. 4d. per 100 Ib. 20S. per 100 lb. 
Cheese : : . Ios. §d. per 100 lb. 20s. 10d. per 100 lb. 
Cement. 2s. 4d. per 400 lb. 4s. 8d. per 400 Ib. 
Lard and Lard Substi- | 

tutes ; 8s. 4d. per 100 lb. 14s. 7d. per 100 lb. 
Oil,edible . gd. per gallon 1s. 2d. per gallon 
Oil, lubricating and paint 7d. 5, - | Iod. ,, m 
Oil, motor spirit . eee ce 7" es Is. 5d. ,, - 
Oil, fuel . , 3d: 5, 5 sd. ,, ss 
Oil, Kerosene. ; sd. ,, i 7d. 
Soap, common . 5s. per 100 lb. 7s. 6d. pe 100 Ib. 
Soap, toilet and fancy . 20S. 10d. ,, 29s. 2d. 
Spirits, Brandy . . 128. 6d. per gallon 18s. gd. per gallon 
Spirits, Gin ; . as. 6d. ,, " 18s. gd. ,, As 
Spirits, Whisky . . 25s. - se 325. m 
Spirits, Rum : - 419s. 6d. ,, s 22s. 6d. ,, ‘ 
Tea . : : : gd. per lb. Is. 2d. per lb. 
Tobacco, Cigars . ac, - 985 ” Ios. 6d. ,, 
Tobacco, Cigarettes . 8s. iy Its. 2d. ,, 


Tobacco, other manu- 
factured . ; . 5§58.8d. ,, | 8s. 


APPENDIX III: 


Article 
Lumber, unmanufac- 
tured, per superficial 
measurement of 1 in. 
thick . 
Milk and Extracts of 
Milk. 
Motor Cars and motor: 
car parts . | 
Cotton piece-goods : 
Beer, Ale, Stout and 
Porter 


Preferential Tariff 


145. 7d. per 1,000 ft. 


Free. 


Io per cent. ad val. 
Io per cent. ad val. 


. 2s. per gallon 
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General Tariff 
255. per 1,000 ft. 
IS. per 48 lb. 


30 per cent. ad val. 
20 per cent. ad val. 


35. per gallon 
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APPENDIX IV 
STAMP DUTIES 


Admission to act as a barrister and/or solicitor . 
Affidavit or declaration in lieu thereof 
Agreement under hand, when the subject matter is of the 
value of £5 and over . 
Appraisement of property over the value of {10 and not 
exceeding {20 . 
Assignment of property where the value exceeds £ 5 and does 
not exceed {10 . 
Assignment of property ‘where the value exceeds {ro and 
does not exceed f15 . : 
Bank cheques 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes up to three days sight 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes—other kinds—not 
exceeding {1 . ; : : 
Exceeding {1 and not exceeding £ 10° ; ‘ . 
” £10 ” ” £25 
» £25 %9 £50 
» £50 4, - 475 


£75 
For each additional £r00 or part ey, 
Bills of lading : 
Bills of health—under 50 tons 
above 50 tons 
Bonds for any sum not exceeding {10 
Exceeding {10 and not exceeding {25 


” £50 ” 99 £100 

” £100 ” ”? £ 150 

9 £150 ” ” £200 

» £200 ,, » £250 

» £250 4, = 300 
Conveyance or transfer on sale of any property when the 
amount or value does not exceed {5 __.. d , 
Exceeding {5 and not exceeding {10 : : : 

” Io ” 9 £15 


» £75 os 
Customs Ships’ manifests 
Customs bill of entry inwards . 
Licence for marriage 


Qf &—& Ne He 


wn Ah WS 
Go 
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Mortgage of real property for every . 100 or fractional part . 
Release of mortgage : 


Power of attorney or substitution : 
Receipt for the payment of £1 to under {10 


99 29 99 £10 99 £50 
Pe a » sumsabove {50 . 
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APPENDIX V 


INCOME TAX RATE SCHEDULE 


Individuals 
Under £50 
£50 to £99 
First {100 ; ; ‘ 
Next {100,12.e., f1o1to {200 
» £100 ,, £201 ,, £300 
» £100 ,, £301 ,, {£400 
» £100 ,, £401 ,, £500 
» £100 ,, £501 ,, {£600 
» £100 ,, {601 ,, £700 
9 £100 99 £701 39 £800 
» £100 ,, £801 ,, £900 
» £100 , oor ,, £1,000 
» £100 , £1,001 ,, £1,100 
» £300 ,, £1,101 ,, £1,400 
» £1,500 ,, £1,401 ,, £2,900 
» £100 ,, £2,901 ,, £3,000 
On every {£1 over £3,000 

Companies 

Allowances to an Individual 


(a) 10 per cent: of earned income . 


(5) Personal Abatement 


(c) Life Insurance Premium . 


(d) Wife 
(e) Children 


2d.in the £ 
3d. oy 

6d. _ ,, 
IS. a 
1s.6d.  ,, 
2S. - 
2s.6d.  ,, 
35. se 
45. 99 
4s.6d._ ,, 
5s. : 
6s. 5 
7S. ss 
8s. ‘3 
Qs. 9 
10s. / 
10S. - 
6s. ‘ 


Maximum {100. 


£100 allowed to British sub- 
jects or residents in the 
Colony. 


Premium paid up to one-sixth 
of income after deducting 
the allowances at (a) and (d) 
above and provided that 
such allowance does not 
exceed £250. 


£50. 


£25 for each child under 16 
years of age or, if over 16 
years, receiving whole-time 
instruction at an institution 
of learning. 
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INCIDENCE OF INCOME TAX ON EARNED INCOME VARYING 
BETWEEN {£200 AND {£10,000 


a Married Man with 
Income Single Man Married Man two Children 
£ £s d £s. d. £ os. d. 
200 I 0 oO 5 0 Nil 
300 600 3 10 oO 17 6 
400 I2 0 0 8 5 oO 5 10 0 
500 20 0 O I5 0 0 II. 5 0 
600 30 0 O 24 0 O Ig 0 O 
700 42 0 0 35 0 O 28 15 oO 
800 56 10 o 48 0 oO 40 10 oO 
goo 7415 O 64 10 0] 54 10 oO 
1,000 95 0 oO 83 15 oO 72 10 O 
1,500 265 0 Oo 245 0 O 225 0 O 
2,000 485 0 oO 462 10 oO 440 0 0 
3,000 935.0 O g12 10 Oo 890 0 Oo 
5,000 1,930 0 O 1,905 0 Oo 1,880 0 0 
7,500 3,180 0 0 3,155 0 oO 3,130 0 0 
10,000 4,430 0 0 4,405 0 O 4,380 0 0 
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APPENDIX VI 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


(a) Principal Supplying Countries of Imports 


United Kingdom . : : 
C nada. , : : . 
Barbados P , : 
Leeward Islands 


Other Commonwealth Counties 
United States of America 
Other Foreign Countries . 


(b) Principal Countries of Destination of Domestic Exports 


United Kingdom 
Canada . : 

Barbados 

Leeward Islands ; ' 
Other Commonwealth Countries 
United States of America 

Other Foreign Countries . 


1939 1946 
£41,458 £65,651 
22,593 169,991 
1,854 34593 
6,163 25,643 
14,062 33,301 
15,867 67,294 
6,495 75316 

1939 1946 
£7,191 £7,499 
II 072 14,797 
5,085 24,383 
7417 9,084 
4,481 41,477 
19,456 94,018 
531 728 


1947 
£73,665 


181,341 
38,878 
18,629 
28,585 

124,507 

9,954 


1947 


£36,367 
IO,O1L | 


28,075 
11,253 
44,320 
63,707 
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APPENDIX VII 
CHRONOLOGY OF DOMINICA, 


FROM LTS FIRST DISCOVERY TO A.D. 1814. 


Extract from Four Years’ Residence in the West Indies, by F. W. N. 
Bayley (London, William Kidd, 1830), pp. 648 ff. 


1493 


1514 


1520 


1568 
1585 
1590 
1592 
1595 
1596 


1597 


| 1603 
1606 


1607 


1632 


1635 
1639 


‘On Sunday, 3rd November, Christopher Columbus saw this 


island, and called it Dominica from its being discovered on the 
Lord’s day. 

The fleet of Pedro Arias from San Lucar arrived at Dominica on 
ard: June, where it remained four days, taking in wood and 
water. 

To the Licentiate Antonis Serrano was given the power of Governor 
of Dominica and many other Islands. 

May 27th, several English ships touched at Dominica and 
trafficked with the natives. 

Sir Grenville with an English fleet touched at Dominica on the 
wth May 

Mr. Whyte on his fifth voyage to the West Indies anchored at 
Dominica and trafficked with the savages. 

Two English ships arrived at Dominica and captured a slave ship 
with 270 negroes on board. 

May 8th; an English fleet touched at Dominica and remained 
till the 14th, refreshing their crews. 

January, Captain Lawrence touched here on his way to England. 

May 23rd, Earl of Cumberland arrived here and remained till rst 


June. 

May 13, Mr. J.: Masham touched at this island on his return from 
Guiana to England. 

June 17th, Captain Gilbert touched here. 

August 12th, Captain Chalons of the ship Richard, in passing 
Dominica, took on board a Spanish friar who had been sixteen 
months a slave to the Caraibs. 

Some English ships touched at Dominica and trafficked with the 
natives. 

At the commencement of this century a few French settlers 
arrived in Dominica and were well received by the natives. In 
this year their number amounted to 349.—Dominica also 
contained 938 Caraibs, 23 mulattoes, and 338 slaves. 

The Charaibs of this island joined those of St. Vincent, and went 
to attack the French at Martinique. 

M. du Parquet, the French Governor of Martinique, in passing 
this island was fired at by the Charaibs, but no war ensued. 
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1640 


1653 


1660 
1666 


1667 


1668 
1673 
1675 
1731 


1740 


1748 
1759 


1761 
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An English ship becalmed off Dominica tried to carry off some of 
the Charaibs, who in revenge attacked the English colony of 
St. Lucia, and laid all waste with fire and sword. 

September 15th, M. Auber, Governor of Martinique, agreed with 

the Caraibs of Dominica to be with them on terms of peace, and 
kept his promise. | 

In revenge of an injury they had sustained, the Caraibs of Dominica 
attacked and killed all the French at the Island of Mariegalante, 
and were shortly after themselves attacked and defeated by some 
French who came to Dominica for that purpose. 

By the treaty of 31st March it was agreed that this island and St. 
Vincent should be given up to the Charaibs. 

Mr. T. Warner, the Caraib Governor of Dominica, taken by the 
French and put in irons. . 

The Caraibs of this island joined those of St. Vincent and 
made war upon the English settlements, burning the towns, 
plundering the men, seizing the women, and feeding upon the 
bodies of children. 

In the month of December Lord Willoughby procured the release 
of Mr. T. Warner, and reinstated him in the government of the 
Charaibs at Dominica. 

Lord Willoughby established peace with the Charaibs of this island 
through the medium of Mr. Warner, in the month of February. 

King Charles, by a new commission, appointed Lord Willoughby 
Governor of Dominica and some other islands. 

Lord Willoughby died, and was succeeded by Sir J. Aikins ; 
Colonel T.Warner,the Lieutenant Governorof Dominica, died also. 

The English and French Kings issued orders to the respective 
Governors of Barbados and Martinique, that the Island of 
Dominica should be evacuated by the French and English 
inhabitants, and left in the entire possession of the Charaibs. 

A fleet from England, commanded by Sir Charles Ogle, touched 
at Dominica ; and on the 20th December Lord Cathcart, General 
of the land forces, died here of a dysentery. 

On the 7th October, by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Dominica 
was declared a neutral island belonging to the Charaibs. 

Guadeloupe taken by the English, and many of the inhabitants, by 
the treaty of capitulation, were sent to Dominica. Roseau, the 
capital, much improved; the population increased, and a 
French Governor appointed. 

The Griffin man-of-war, Captain Taylor, landed at Roseau 

to demand an English schooner that had been taken by a French 
privateer, and was under the guns of the town. The Governor 
refused, and Captain Taylor boarded and destroyed the privateer, 
and dismounted some of the guns from the battery. 
On the 6th June, Sir James Douglas and Lord Rolls, took the 
island of Dominica from the French by assault. ‘The inhabitants 
were to receive protection during the King’s pleasure, and the 
Charaibs to deliver up their arms to the English. 
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The population of Dominica was returned at cys whites, 500 free 
‘megroes and 5872 slaves. 

February roth, by the goth Article of the Treaty of Peace 
between England and Spain, the island of Dominica was ceded 
in full right to Great Britain. 

October 8th, General Melville appointed Governor of 
Dominica. 

The island disposed of in allotments to British subjects ; 
only 10,541 acres left to the French inhabitants, then 343 in 
number, for the cultivation of coffee. 

In March His Majesty’s lands in Dominica were put up for sale, 
with the exception of a few small districts. 

In April and May several violent shocks of an earthquake were felt 

~ at Dominica. 

The population of Dominica was returned at 2020 whites, and 
8497 slaves. — 

_ By an act of parliament Dominica made a free port. The act 

revoked shortly after. 

March 8th, W. Young, Esq. appointed Lieutenant Governor of 
Dominica in the room of G. Scott, deceased. 


‘October 18th, W. Stewart, Esq. made Lieutenant Governor, vice 


Young, sent to Tobago. This year the exports from this island 
to England and North America amounted to £62,861 155. 84d. 

Eighteen vessels driven on shore here and lost by a heavy gale of 
wind. 

Population returned at 3350 whites, 750 free negroes, and 18,753 
slaves. Dominica stated to require an annual supply of 6000 
negroes. 

T. Shirley, Esq. appointed Governor, vice Sir W. Young, resigned. 

War between England and France. Dominica suddenly taken by 
the French in the month of September. Other West India 
islands ignorant that hostilities had commenced. . 

£4400 currency levied upon the people of Dominica for the. 
French troops. 5000 men left in the island by the French, and 
Marquis Duchilleau appointed Governor. Severe laws passed 
against the British inhabitants. 

Twelve hundred sick from the Spanish fleet, then in conjunction 
with the French, and cruising off the island, were landed at 
Dominica. 

Population of Dominica 1066 whites, 543 free negroes, 
12,713 slaves. 

Roseau set on fire by the French, supposed by the orders of 
Marquis Duchilleau, the Governor; 500 houses burnt down ; 
property destroyed to the amount of £200,000. 

Marquis Duchilleau succeeded by the Count de Bourgoinne, 
who was recalled, and M. de Beaupe appointed Governor. 


By preliminary articles signed at Versailles in January, and ratified 
at Paris in September, Dominica was restored to Great Britain. 
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John Ord, Esq. appointed Governor. Roseau again declared 
a free port. 

January, The English, according to the Treaty, entered Dominica, 
when it was evacuated by the French. J. Ord, Esq. the new 
Governor, landed, and was joyfully received by the inhabitants. 

The Charaibs and runaway negroes in Dominica committed great 
depredations. They were soon defeated by 500 men raised by 
the legislature, 150 of them killed, and Balla, their chief, gibbeted 
alive. 

Dr. Coke, with three more Methodists, arrived in Dominica, and 
preached for three days, when they departed without leaving 
a missionary behind them. 

Imports of slaves to Dominica, medium of four years, 
reported 6203, exports 4960. 

Population this year 1236 whites, 445 free people of color, 
14,967 slaves. 

In August all the buildings on Morne Bruce, the shipping, 
and some houses in Roseau, were destroyed by ‘three gales of 
wind, on 3rd, 23rd, and 2gth. 

In this year Dominica produced 18,149 cwt. of coffee. 

The Legislature passed an act for the amelioration of the condition 
of the slaves. 

The valuation of British property vested in Dominica was 
patented estates, taxed by acre, 100,000, negroes 22,083. 

The population was returned at 236 whites, 445 free negroes, 
14,967 slaves. 

December 19th Mr. M’Cornock, a Methodist missionary, 
came to reside here, and made 150 converts. 

6400 hhds. of sugar were exported from Dominica. 

A vote of thanks was passed by the Assembly to Sir John Ord, for 
suppressing a dangerous revolt of the slaves. 

Sir J. Ord was recalled from Dominica to answer some charges 
brought against him by the Assembly. 

Victor Hughes sent a detachment of troops to assist the French 
and runaway slaves against the English at Dominica :' they were - 
defeated, and 600 French inhabitants sent to England. 

The Methodists in Dominica had nearly 80 in class, when their 
minister, being deemed a suspicious person, was ordered into 
the militia to learn the use of arms, and his petition to the 
contrary rejected. 

The fine for the ill-treatment of a slave in Dominica was {£100 
currency. 

The Legislature of Dominica received, through the Governor, 
a proposition from parliament “‘ to adopt such measures as shall 
appear to them best calculated to obviate the causes which have 
hitherto impeded the natural increase of the negroes, gradually 
to diminish the necessity of the slave trade and ultimately to lead 
to its complete termination.” 
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March 8th, the honourable A. C. Johnstone was appointed 
Captain General and Governor in Chief of the island of 
Dominica. 

The slaves in Dominica were 14,967 in number valued at £578,680. 
Amelioration Slave Act passed respecting the attendance of the 
negroes at divine service. | 

Dominica exported 5200 hhds. of sugar. 

The Methodists increased in numbers, and bought a piece of land, 
on which they began to build a new chapel. 

On the 27th September Colonel Provost was appointed Governor 
of Dominica. 

An Act was passed by the Legislature for building a church. 

The Secretary and Register’s Office destroyed by fire. 

The 8th West India Regiment mutinied. 


April, The Methodists amounted to 700; the country negroes 
built places of worship at their own expense. June, Methodists 
increased to goo ; an acre of Crown land was granted them by 
the Governor to build a chapel on at Prince Rupert’s. 

Slaves imported this year 550, exported 34. 


Dominica attacked by the French. Roseau burnt. The Governor 
obliged to retreat to, and defend Prince Rupert’s. A contribu- 
tion of £7000 levied by the enemy on the inhabitants ; many 
atrocities committed ; town and commissariat stores plundered 
by the enemy, who departed on the 27th February, five days 
from the period of their first appearance off Roseau. 

May roth, Brigadier General Dalrymple arrived at Roseau 
to supersede General Provost in the command, who had leave 
of absence. 


Dominica exported this year 4600 hhds. sugar. Population 
reported 1594 whites, 2822 people of color, 22,083 negroes. 

The Napoleon privateer captured off this island by the Wasp, 
Captain Bluett. 

An attack on Dominica projected, but discovered and 
baffled by the active measures of General Dalrymple. 

gth September. A dreadful hurricane committed terrible 
devastation in the island; the towns, garrisons, and estates, 
sustained the greatest injury; Roseau river overflowed and 
inundated the capital ; a number of houses were carried away, 
and 131 persons killed. 

The importation of slaves ceased to be legal on the 1st January. 

May 27th, Brigadier General Montgomery appointed 
Governor of Dominica. 

The second division of the British army, destined for the capture 
of Guadeloupe, sailed from Dominica on the morning of the 
26th February; the first division sailed in the afternoon ; 
Prince Rupert’s had been their headquarters. 

February 19th, Population of Dominica 1525 whites, 2988 free 
people of color, 21,728 slaves. No church in Dominica. 
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Governor Barnes dissolved two houses of assembly for refusing 
to vote the necessary supplies. 
1812 June 1st, Colonel Ainslie appointed Governor of Dominica. 
1813 January 30th, Lieutenant General Frederick Maitland appointed 
Governor. 
Dominica experienced two hurricanes ; several houses blown 
down. 
Five hundred runaway slaves made nightly incursions from 
the mountains, and threatened the destruction of the colony. 
1814 Governor Ainslie recalled to give some explanation relative to the 
operations carried on against the Maroons ;_ two addresses, from 
the white and colored inhabitants, presented on his departure. 
July 12th, Jacko, the runaway chief, surprised and shot by a 
party of Rangers, after a desperate resistance : he had lived in 
the woods upwards of forty years. 
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PART I 


(a) Review of 1948 


His Excellency Brigadier R. D. H. Arundell, C.M.G., O.B.E., was 
appointed Governor of the Windward Islands. He arrived in Grenada 
on 30th June and in the course of the year visited Dominica three times. 

In June the Dominica Development Sketch Plan was forwarded to 
the Secretary of State. Although much good may result from this expen- 
diture, the Plan does not provide for the Colony’s main objective, which 
is so to develop the island that it may become self-supporting, balance 
its budget, pay for its own essential services and accumulate funds for 
further development. This need is fully appreciated by the Colonial 
Office and at the present time consideration is being given to the best 
means of achieving this objective. 

Early in the year the Administrators of the Windward Islands Colonies 
met Lord Trefgarne, Chairman of the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, in Barbados. Various projects in which the Corporation might be 
interested were discussed. In Dominica a committee was appointed to 
draw up schemes for submission to the Corporation. ‘These schemes 
were forwarded to London and at the end of the year were being con- 
sidered by the Corporation. 

The Montego Bay resolutions on Closer Association of the British 
West Indies were debated in the Legislative Council and formally adopted. 
The first meeting of the Standing Closer Association Committee under 


the chairmanship of Sir Hubert Rance was held in Barbados in November 


and Mr Austin Winston represented Dominica. 

One of the most encouraging events of the year was the preliminary 
negotiations carried out for a long-term contract to sell for export the 
island’s output of bananas of the Lacatan variety. .It is hoped eventually 
to increase local production to 10,000 stems a week. 

The development of an industry in candied citrus peel for export to 
the United Kingdom -was another encouraging feature. Dominica is 
largely a citrus-growing island and is therefore able to produce a variety 
of citrus peels, including lime, orange, grapefruit, lemon and citron. 

_ On the other hand, the market for Dominica vanillas turned out to 
be extremely unfavourable and this has created great depression in the 
industry. It is certain that the high prices received during the war are 
not likely to obtain in the near future, but it is probable that vanilla beans 
can still be sold in the United States if their quality is good. 

_ This year proved one of exceptionally heavy rains and considerable 

damage was done to roads in various parts of the island. It is believed 

that the indiscriminate cutting of forests was largely responsible for the 
ak 
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floods and landslides which accompanied the rains. This makes the 
inauguration of the Colony’s Forestry Service all the more urgent and 


necessary. , 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


As a result of the preliminary negotiations which took place in October 
for a long-term contract in Lacatan bananas for export, considerable _ 
planting was done in the last quarter of the year. A delegation from the 
Dominica Banana Association was sent to both Jamaica and Guadeloupe 
to study the organisation of the banana industry in those areas with a ‘ 
view to gaining experience which might be useful to Dominica. 

Work was begun on the Cocoa Station in the course of the year. The 
object of this scheme is to provide rooted cuttings of approved strains of 
cocoa from this propagation centre. It is expected that the provision 
of such quality plants will give an impetus to the rehabilitation and 
extension of the cocoa industry in the future. 

Approval was received just before the end of the year for the inaugura- 
tion of the Colony’s Forestry Service. An Ordinance relating to forest 
conservation was passed last year and the scheme, now approved, will 
enable the necessary machinery of control to be put into operation. It 
is expected that the recently-appointed Assistant Conservator of Forests 
will spend the greater part of next year in the Colony to organise the 
Forestry Service. 


MEDICAL 


Among visits paid to the Colony during the year were those of : 

Mr C. A. L. Pitter, Acting Director, Public Health Engineering Unit ; 

Dr Thompson, venereal disease specialist ; 

Mr Walker, Sanitary Superintendent, Windward Aslands ; : 

Mrs MacVicar, British Red Cross representative.’ 

During the year one student was accepted for training as a laboratory 
technician in British Guiana. 


LABOUR 


Owing to he deadlock in the trade dispute between the workers’ and 
employers’ unions in the agricultural industry, a Board of Inquiry con- 
sisting of Mr C. W. Burrows, Labour Adviser to the Development and 
Welfare Organisation in the West Indies, and the Hon. H. A. Cuke, O.B.E., 
_ of Barbados, was appointed with the following terms of reference: ‘‘ To 
inquire into and report upon the Trade Unions’ claim for an mcrease in 
the present minimum rates of wages of agricultural labourers, fixed under 
Section 2 of the Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1937, and to make such 
recommendations as may be deemed expedient.”’ 

The Board made their inquiry within the Colony during the months 
of January and May, 1948. Their report was published in July and 
they recommended that: 

(1) The prescribed minimum rate of wages for agricultural workers 
should be increased by 20 per cent. 

(2) A Labour Statistics Ordinance should be introduced which inter 
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aia should give powers to Government to require from employers ~ 
information on labour employed. . 

(3) The outstanding audit of trade union accounts should be carried 
out as soon as possible. 

(4) Planters should be encouraged to maintain simple standardised 
costing accounts of crops and processing. 

(5) The substitution of standardised piece-work rates in place of task 
rates should be considered. 

On 2oth September, the minimum wages of agricultural labourers 
ne ees by the Board of Inquiry were fixed by Proclamation as 
ollows : 


Men ._.. : . 60 cents per day 
Women ; : y AZ +5, a. Se 
Juveniles. : B S9Or eg ge 285 


Mr T. G. Christian, General Secretary of the Dominica Trade 
Union, attended the training course for trade unionists in Barbados under 
the auspices of the Development and Welfare Organisation during 1948. 

The Labour Officer attended the Labour Recruitment Conference 
held in Jamaica in August, 1948. 


EDUCATION 


A new system of training for pupil teachers was introduced by the 
establishment of two Training Centres, one in Roseau and another in 
Portsmouth. This system, it is felt, should gradually result in an im- 
provement of the standard of pupil teachers. 

A school leaving certificate examination was brought into being for the 
primary schools during the year. 

The Dominica Grammar School sent a team to St Lucia to take part 
in the inter-school sports and cricket tournament held in that island in 
1948. 

RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

A conference of representatives of Village Boards was held during 
the year at which matters of mutual concern and interest were discussed 
and a number of resolutions passed, several of which were accepted and 
acted upon by Government. 

A new Village Councils Ordinance was passed by the Legislative 
Council towards the end of the year. This new Ordinance, which replaces 
the Village Boards Ordinance of 1939, introduces the elective principle 
for five of the eight members of the new Village Councils and also makes 
eligibility for voting at elections one of adult suffrage based on a literacy 
qualification. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The Director General of Civil Aviation and Mr. Rahr, the Assistant 
Manager of British West Indian Airways, visited Dominica in October in 
connection with an air service for the Colony. It is expected that the 
oes will begin in the middle of 1949 and that Sealand planes will 

e used. 
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CURRENCY 


From ist January, 1948, the official unit of account was changed from 
the pound sterling to the British West Indian dollar which bears the 
fixed ratio of 4.80 to the pound. 


(b). Report on Progress of Projects under the 
Development and Welfare Plan 


AGRICULTURE 


The following continue to be the broad objectives of agneutury policy 
in Dominica : 


(1) Conservation of natural resources. 

(2) Security of land tenure. 

(3) Maintenance and, wherever economically practicable, expansion 
and improvement of crop production for export. 

(4) Improvement of small-scale (or peasant) agriculture. 

(5) Stability of farming and improvement of food supply. 

(6) Efficiency in the production, processing and distribution of 
agricultural products. 


The greater part of the activities of the Agricultural Department was 
financed under Colonial Development and Welfare schemes, but even so, 
shortage of funds has restricted a more widespread and vigorous applica- 
tion of the measures considered appropriate for the advancement of 
agriculture in the Colony. 

The Agricultural Centres maintained in five areas continued to carry 
out their main functions which are: 


(a) Nurseries for the distribution of plant material ; 

(b) The provision of stud services for the surrounding agricultural 
community ; 

(c) Demonstration of the principles of mixed farming, including 
conservation measures ; 

(2) Maintenance of observation plots of new crops and new varieties 
of established crops ; 

(e) Investigations. 


A scheme for the increase of the staff of the Agricultural Department 
was approved towards the end of the year and this will enable more inten- 
sive work to be undertaken in the future. ‘The Extension Staff continued 
the policy of making contact with the peasantry, trying to secure their 
confidence and to persuade them to put into practice recommended 
agricultural practices on their holdings. That this method is beginning 
to bear fruit is proved by the many requests made by growers for help 
and advice. 

Reference has been made in Part I (a) to the inauguration. of the 
cocoa propagation scheme during 1948 and also the scheme for the 
provision of a Forestry Service. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


The Anti-Yaws Campaign was continued throughout the year by the 
District Medical Officers and the Anti-Yaws Technicians. An attempt 
was made to cover all parts of the island simultaneously, using mobile 
clinics whenever necessary. During the year 638 fresh cases were reported 
as compared with 344 cases in 1947. ‘Tertiary cases treated numbered 
1,577 as compared with 2,112 cases the year before. A total of 16,987 
intravenous and 3,938 intramuscular injections was given. 

A senior Health Visitor with staff operated during the greater part 
of the year. Ante-natal clinics were held at 15 centres during the year 
as compared with 14 in 1947. A total of 1,071 patients with 3,997 
attendances during 1948 showed an increase over 1947 with 879 patients 
and 3,049 attendances. 

Child welfare clinics were held at 14 centres as compared with 11 in 
1947. ‘The number of children registered at these clinics in 1948 was 
1,382 with 8,628 attendances, and to these 16,971 quarts of milk and 
131 gallons of cod-liver oil were distributed. Powdered milk was also 
distributed to some schools. 

The Government Laboratory functioned satisfactorily during the 
year and 6,013 examinations were made. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


This scheme is financed entirely by Colonial Development and Welfare 
grants which created the Social Welfare Department in 1945. Emphasis 
continues to be placed on promoting better living, on improving com- 
munity life and on inducing increased economic activity based on mutual 
help. 

The chief activities during the year were in connection with co- 
operatives, rural local government, handcrafts and community associations. 


GENERAL 


In view of the fact that the Colony’s Sketch Plan as a whole is still 
under consideration and had not yet been approved at the end of 1948, 
not much new progress can be reported in connection with many of the 
important proposals relating to development and welfare. 
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PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


THE estimated population on 31st December, 1947, was 50,798 as com- 
pared with 49,486 for 1946. This increase was due to an excess of 534 
arrivals over departures and of 778 births over deaths. 

The birth-rate for 1947 was 33°90 per thousand. ‘The corresponding 
figures for the preceding three years 1944 to 1946 are 28-51, 33°98 and 
34:97 per thousand respectively. 

The death rate for 1947 was 18-58 per thousand and the corresponding 
figures for the preceding three years 1944 to 1946 are 16°85, 19°32 and 
20:21 per thousand respectively. 

The number of marriages for the year 1947 was 240. In the preceding 
three years 1944 to 1946 the corresponding figures were 173, 212 and 211. 

There were 2,832 arrivals into and 2,298 departures from the Colony 
in 1947, the ratio being 55-2 per cent. to 44°8 per cent. As in 1946, 
there was an influx of Dominicans long resident abroad. 

The following was the racial distribution revealed by the 1946 Census: 


Carib : . 40 (this figure is probably inaccurate). 
White -  « 142 
Black ; 11,862 
East Indian . 4 
Syrian. . 32 
Chinese I 
Other Asiatic . 2 
Mixed or coloured 
355524 


Race not stated. 17 


47,024 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 
‘The following table shows the estimated distribution of the gainfully 


employed population of the Colony based on the provisional 1946 Census 
figures : 





Agriculture , : ; . 11,500 
Fishing . : : ; : : 700 
Forestry . . , : . 300 
Manufactures and Repairs . . 2,500 
Construction. : ‘ F : . 2,200 
Transport and Communication . , : 400 
Commerce and Finance. 950 
Professional Service . : : i 2 550 
Public Service . j ; : : ; 400 
Personal Service : : ; : . 1,800 

21,300 


Wage rates in the important local industries were as follows : 


Agricultural Workers 
Men Women Fuveniles 
§0 cents 35 cents 30 cents 
From October . . 60 ,, 42 45, 30 =~, 
for a day of 8 hours. 


Waterfront Workers 
7 a.m. to noon and I p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Foremen . . 42 cents per hour 

Winchmen » 85° oy os. ae 

Stevedores o “Qir as tee gas 

Shoremen . gO ,, per ton per gang of 15 men 
Lightermen . 44 ,,  ,, 4, each 


(The above rates are increased for overtime work.) 


Construction Workers 


Storekeepers . : : : . $1.44 per day, 
Messengers . : : ; 160° “45 -- 45 
Mechanics. ; . $1.92 ,, 4, 
Chauffeurs. : . = PEAR Gs 
Timekeepers. ‘ ; iy 
Drivers : : , . 84 to $1.56 ,,  ,, 
Carpenters . : ; .48 to $2.88 ,, _,, 
Masons ; ‘ $1.44 to $2.00 ,, ,, 
Painters : : ; .go to $1.32 ,, ,, 
Plumbers. ; $1.00 to $1.32 ,,  ,, 
Male Labourers . . 54 to .64 ,, 4, 
Female Labourers. : : 20. yk a5 
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Shop Assistants 


(2) Within the limits of the town of Roseau $3.36 per week 
(5) Within the limits of the town of Ports- 
mouth and the villages of Grand Bay, 


Pointe Michel, St Joseph and Marigot $2.40 ,,_ ,, 
(c) All other parts of the Colony .. . $1.68 ,,_,, 
Public Service 
Graded Officers 


Special Grade. . $1,536 by $96 to $1,920 per annum 
First Class Clerk . $1,032 by $72 to $1,440 ,, 5 
Second Class Clerk. $ 528 by $48 to $ 960 ,, 5 
Third Class Clerk . $ 384 by $48 to $ 480 ,, i 


Graded Subordinate Officers 


Chief Officer . . $528 by $48 to $720 per annum 

Class I . : . $360 by $24 to $480 ,, ___,, 

Class II. - '. $259.20 by $19.20 to $336 per annum 
Class III : . $211.20 by $14.40 to $240 ,, i 
Class IV : . $172.80 by $ 9.60 to $192 ,, 3 


Primary School Teachers 
Head and Assistant Teachers—Selected Grade: 


Men . . ‘ . $576 by $48 to $960 per annum 

Women ; . $528 by $48 to $768 ,, 3 
Head and Assistant Teachers—Certificated : 

Men . : : . $384 by $24 to $576 per annum 

Women : . $288 by $24 to $528 ,, ‘ 

Uncertificated Teachers $240 - 5S 
War Bonus 


All persons on the Government establishment receive war 
bonus on the following scale : 


40 per cent. on salaries up to $288 per annum ; 

30 per cent. on salaries of $289 to $720 per annum ; 

20 per cent. on salaries of $721 to $1,200 per annum ; 
Io per cent. on salaries of $1,201 to $2,880 per annum ; 
84 per cent. on salaries above $2,880 per annum. 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index figure at the end of 1948 showed an increase 
of 14 points over the corresponding figure for 1947. This relates to 
the budget of working-class families, September, 1939, being taken as the 
base. 

The following end-of-quarter index figures show the increase in the 
cost-of-living over September, 1939: 


December, 1947. March, 1948 June, 1948 September, 1948 December, 1948 
222 224 224 232 23 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATION I! 


The following were the prices prevailing in 1948 for some of the 
principal commodities consumed by working-class families : 


Bread . ‘ ; . 2 cents per 2 oz. 
Flour. : : s. MA 3 

Rice. ; ; ROK “apg a in 
Edible Oil : . 38 4, 4, pint 
Ground Provisions . . 2h 4, 4, Ib. 
Salted Cod Fish . a, 229? ee a 8 
Fresh Fish. , .’ 12-16 cents per Ib. 
Kerosene Oil . . 8 os »» pint 
Charcoal . 36 cents per } barrel 
Soap, laundry . 46 and 74 cents per bar 
Cigarettes . . ; . 14 cents for ro 
Khaki Cloth . . 84  ,, per yard 
Chambray Cloth . e106" Gyo ye Oe 
Sugar, unrefined. . Io, 4, Ib. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Labour Officer, one Clerk and a messenger comprise the staff 
of the Department. 

The Labour Officer is responsible for the enforcement of all labour 
legislation and visits places of employment for the purpose of keeping 
in touch with existing conditions of employment. He acts in an advisory 
capacity to trade unions ; is responsible for the execution of Government 
policy as regards the development of the trade union movement; and 
serves as Liaison Officer between employers and workers. ‘The Depart- 
ment serves as an Employment Registration Office and Statistical Office 
for matters relating to labour. The Labour Officer acts as conciliator 
in disputes between employers and workers. He has the assistance of a 
Government-appointed Labour Advisory Board with representatives of 
both workers and employers. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The following registered trade unions were in existence on 31st 
December, 1948 : 


(a) The Dominica Employers’ Union with 46 members, comprising 
individuals or firms engaged in all forms of industry and commerce in the 
Colony. 

(6) The Dominica Trade Union. ‘This is a general workers’ union with 
17 branches and a membership of 4,936. This union acquired its own 
premises during the year. These are now largely used for educational 
purposes. 

(c) The Dominica Workers’ Association, whose general position is 
rather obscure. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The principal event under this head during the year was the trade 
dispute between the workers’ and employers’ unions in the agricultural 
industry, details of which have been given under Part I (a). 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The following is a list of the principal labour legislation in force in 
the Colony : 


Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 1938. 

Employment of Children Prohibition Act, 1939. 

Jobbers and Boatmen’s Act, 1880, together with the Roseau Town 
Council Ordinance, 1937. 

Shop Hours Ordinance, 1937. 

Recruiting of Workers Ordinance, 1943. 

Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1937. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1937. 

Trade Union Ordinance, 1940, and Amendments and Trade Union 
Regulations, 1945. 

Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Inquiry) Ordinance, 1940. ° 

Factories Ordinance, 1941, and Factory and Machinery Rules, 1944. 


During the year the following legislation was added : 


Minimum Wage (Agricultural Labourers) (Amendment) Proclamation, 
1948. (This increased the legal minimum rates of wages to agri- 
cultural labourers.) 

Labour Statistics Ordinance, No. 5 of 1948. (This Ordinance makes 
provision for the furnishing of Labour Statistics by employers). 


There is factory legislation in the Colony, but it is not enforced owing 
to the absence of any person qualified to examine and test machinery 
according to the requirements of such legislation. 

Compensation is paid to workmen for injuries sustained in the course 
of their employment. This is provided for under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

There is no legislative provision for sickness, old age, etc., or any 
other form of social insurance. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and ‘Taxation 


The following table lists the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
over the eight-year period 1940 to 1947, the latter year being the latest 
date for which complete figures are available. Revenue is classified 
under the three heads (a) Local, (6) Grants for Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes, and (c) Grants-in-Aid of Administration. Expen- 
diture is also divided (a) under Local and (6) under Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Schemes. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


13 
REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Grants-in- 
Local C. D. Aid of Local C. D. 
Year Revenue and W. Admis- Total Expendi- andW. Total 
tration ture 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1940. 58,182 14,519 8,000 = 80, 701 70,485 12,030 82,515 
1941. 69,600 8,791 19,000 97,391 73,060 12,581 86,241 
1942. 75,014 13,664 "22,000 110,678 87,610 15,632 103,242 
1943. 106,347 27,912 15,000 149,259 106,786 20,269 127,055 
1944. 127,139 15,393 = 142,532 | 145,216 26,423 171,639 
1945 . 131,685 29,983 — 161,668 138,630 42,309 , 180,939 
1946 . 167,294 121,042 15,000 303,336 | 150,270 113,289 263,559 
1947. 191,268 28,445 — 219,713 | 179,102 20,571 199,673 


The main heads of local revenue are indicated in the following figures 
for 1946 and 1947 which, for distribution, are typical : 


1946 1947 
£71,879 £75,650 
51,944 66,086 


Customs 
Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue 
Post Office, Government Undertakings, 


etc. ; , 20,227 34,734. 
Port, Harbour, etc. 4,750 4,967 
Fees . : 5,973 4,979 


The main heads of local expenditure are shown below in respect of 
the years 1946 and 1947 and show the principal directions of expenditure : 


Agri- | Public 
Year Pensions culture Police Education Hospitals Works M gl 
£ £ 
1946 7,604 7,705 13,692 16,867 10,171 27,766 8,249 
1947 6,707 7,800 . 14,482 14,974 13,559 40,221 11,062 


The Public Debt at 31st December, 1947, was as follows : 


Electricity Supply Loan, 1928 . . £6,000 

Colonial Development Fund Scheme No. 92 
—Cold Storage ‘ 2,113 
Agricultural Loans—Watts Schemes 10,053 

Loans to Cultivators on account of 1930 
Hurricane 10,697 
Plant Distribution—1930 Hutdeaie 4,330 
Goodwill Estate Loan, 1946 1'7,000' 
£50,193 


Local loan issues were represented by the first and last items on the 
list above. 

A statement of assets and liabilities for the year 1947 is given as 
Appendix I. 
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The main heads of taxation and the yield of each in respect of 1947 
were as follows: 


Customs : ; . £75,650 
Harbour ‘ : : : : ; 4,967 
Internal Revenue . : : : é 66,086 
Fees. : : ; ‘ 4,979 
Post Office, etc. . : - 34,9734 


The Customs Tariff is arranged on either an ad valorem or specific 
basis. ‘The ad valorem rate is mainly on manufactured articles and is 
usually 10 per cent. British Preferential and 20 per cent. General. As 
a result of the Second World War it became necessary to raise additional 
revenue and various Ordinances were enacted for that purpose. 

Excise duties collected in 1947 on rum and tobacco (the principal 
items subject to excise duty) were as follows : 


Rum : , : : £23,304 
Tobacco . ; : ; ‘ 1,320 


‘ 


The excise duty on rum is 6s. per proof gallon. 

Stamp duties are governed by Leeward Islands Federal Law, Chapter 
135. Receipts from sale of stamps totalled £24,234 in 1947. 

There is no poll or hut tax. 


INCOME TAX 


, Income tax is payable on the income accruing in, derived from or 
received in the Colony in respect of : 


(a) gains or profits of any trade, business, profession or vocation ; 

(b) gains or profits from any employment ; 

(c) the annual value of land and improvements thereon used by 
or on behalf of the owner or used rent-free by the occupier for 
purposes of residence or enjoyment ; 

(d) dividends, interest or discounts ; 

(e) pension, charge or annuity ; 

(f) rents, royalties, premiums and any other profits arising from 
property. 

Tax is charged upon the chargeable income for the year immediately 
preceding the year of assessment. 


The principal exemptions are: 


(a) the income of any local authority ; 

(b) the income of any statutory or registered building society ; 

(c) the income of any ecclesiastical, charitable or educational insti- 
tution of a public character ; 

(d) the emoluments of members of foreign consular services ; 

(e) wound and disability pensions granted to members of His 
Majesty’s Forces ; 

(f) the income of ministers of religion as such. 


% 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 


TS 


Rates of Tax 

Individuals: Under £50 2d. in the £ 
First £50 up to £99 3d. in the £ 
First {100 . 6d. in the £ 
Next {100, ie. fror to {200 Is in the £ 
» £100, , £201 to £300 1s. 6d. in the £ 
» £100, , £301 to £400 2s. in the £ 
»  £100,,, £401 to £500 2s. 6d. in the £ 
» £100, , f5arto £600 3°. in the £ 
» £100, , £601 to £700 45. in the £ 
» £100, , £701 to £800 4s. 6d. in the £ 
» £100, , £801 to fgoo 5s. in the £ 
» £100, , gor to £1,000 6s. in the £ 
» £100, ,, £1,001 to £1,100 75. in the £ 
» £300, , £1,101 to £1,400 8s. in the £ 
» £1,500, ,, £1,401 to £2,900 9s. in the £ 
- £100, ,, £2,901 to £3,000 10s. in the £ 

On every {£1 over £3,000, ros. in the £ 
Companies | 6s. in the £ 


Allowances : 
(a) 10 per cent of earned income 
(6) Personal Abatement 


Maximum £100. 

£100 allowed to British sub- 
jects or residents in the 
Colony. 

Premium up to one-sixth of 
income after deducting the 
allowances at (a) and (6) 
above and provided that 
such allowance does not ex- 
ceed £250. 

£50. 

£25 for each child under 16 

years of age or, if over 16 
years, receiving whole-time 
instructions at an institution 
| of learning. 
Income tax collected in 1947 was £15,087 as compared with £11,709 

in 1946 and {£2,474 in 1940. 

The incidence of income tax on a person (as distinct from a company) 

at varying income levels is given in the table at Appendix II. 

There is no estate duty. 


(c) Life Insurance Premium — 


(d) Wife . 
(e) Children 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


British currency is legal tender as also are Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago currency notes, there being no local currency. 


As from 1948 the unit of account has become the British West Indian 
1K 


a 
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dollar at the fixed rate of 4.80 to the pound sterling to which it is anchored. 
While most of the currency notes in circulation are now in British West 
Indian dollars, the whole of the coinage system is still based on a sterling 
currency. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and the Royal Bank 
of Canada each have a branch in the Colony and are both note-issue 
banks, issuing notes in British West Indian currency. The banks pay an 
annual licence to Government of £25. ‘The quantity of notes issued by 
these local banks has been limited. 

There is a Government Savings Bank, the volume of whose operations 
may be gathered from the following table : 

Balance to credit 
of depositors at 


Year Deposits Withdrawals end of year 
£ £ 
1940 . 6,707 3,136 11,397 
1941 . 1,259 1,245 16,439 
1942 . 7,448 4,198 20,132 
1943 - 20,533 4,701 36,594 
1944 . 18,435 10,073 45,903 
1945 - 255477 13,237 59,429 
1946 . 33,016 26,301 67,661 
1947 . 22,429 25,658 64,433 


Interest at the rate of 2} per cent. is paid on deposits at the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. 

There is also the Dominica Co-operative Bank, whose main activities 
are savings and loan-granting business. The amount on deposit at 
30th September, 1947, was £30,926 3s. 10d. and the number of depositors 


3»794- 


Chapter 5: Commerce 

Imports in 1948 were valued at £410,337 approximately and exports at 
£324,030, compared with £475,559 and £200,423 respectively in 1947. 
Re-exports in 1947 were worth £20,052. Details for 1947 only can 
be given as they are not yet available for 1948. 

Manufactured articles, foodstuffs and drinks account for the greater 
part of the Colony’s imports, Canada, the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom being the principal suppliers. 

The principal imports for 1946 and 1947 were as follows: 


1946 1947 
Sugar (unrefined) valued at £32,018 £26,613 
Flour » 9 539337 58,144 
Boots and Shoes » 9) 11,360 13,878 
Cotton Piece-goods » 95. ~«-28,796 57,726 
Hardware » 95). +12,610 10,305 
Edible Oils » 9» 9,078 11,576 
Soap » 9» 4,621 4,062 
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In many cases the increased value of imports was due not so much to 
increased volume as to higher prices. 
The main exports for 1946 and 1947 were: 


1946 1947 
Cocoa (raw) . . valued at £3,875 £33,009 © 
Raw Lime Juice . » ~—-99)'—s 2,023 36,340 
Vanilla . ; : » ~—-9y9),-—« 704130 21,540 
Copra . ; 2 » 99. ~*I1,QOr 11,729 
Distilled Lime Oil . i on, «92,024 30,068 
Bay Oil. : on. Be. ae ™ARBB2 4,996 


The striking figures in the foregoing list are those relating to cocoa and 
vanilla. In the case of cocoa, largely on account of the increase in world 
prices, the value of exports rose very considerably. As regards vanilla, 
there has been a tremendous slump in the market for Dominica vanilla 
and in 1948 the industry dropped to one of insignificant export value 
owing to the lack of demand from abroad, principally the United States 
of America. This has had serious repercussions on the internal economy 
of the Colony, in which vanilla had come to occupy an important place 
since its production was so widely distributed. It is however felt that 
vanillas can still be sold to the United States, but they will have to be of 
the best quality and prices will certainly be lower than those prevailing 
during the war. 

An interesting commercial development during 1948 was the organisa- 
tion ef an export industry in candied citrus peel to the United Kingdom, 
reference to which is made under Part I, p. 3. This industry has great 
commercial possibilities for the Colony and much interest in it is being 
displayed locally. 

Appendix III gives tables showing (a) principal supplying countries 
of the Colony’s imports and (5) the principal countries of destination of 
domestic exports in respect of the years 1940, 1946 and 1947. 


Chapter 6: Production 


Agricultural products account for by far the greater part of the output of 
the island. - Such industrial activity as exists is confined largely to the 
processing for export of the products of agriculture. 

Foods for local consumption constitute a considerable proportion of 
agricultural production. The large numbers of peasant farmers practise 
subsistence farming to a great extent and they place the growing of ground 
provisions high on the list of staple foods. Surpluses of such foods form 
a principal source of money income with these peasants. There is some 
trade in these food crops between the Colony and some of the neighbouring 
islands. 

Protein foods, on the other hand, are notoriously deficient in quantity. 
The production of livestock for food is considerably below island require- 
ments and so also is fresh fruit. 
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The organisation of productive activity is divided between plantation 
and peasant agriculture and there are few local companies engaged in 
agricultural production. Estate agriculture produces the greater portion 
of the export staples, while peasant agriculture preponderates in the 
production of food crops, vanilla and bay oil. 

The principal export crops are as follows: 

Limes. Present production is estimated at 110,000 barrels. It is 
the main export crop of the Colony and is shipped largely in the forms of 
distilled oil and juice. Candied citrus peel, which utilises the skins of 
the fruit, has become an important by-product in this industry. 

Vanillas. ‘The present production is estimated at 40,000 lb. of cured 
beans, which is a decrease of about 50 per cent. as compared with the 
estimated production of the year before. There was, however, a marked 
improvement in the quality, due mainly to the reorganised Government 
Inspection Service. 

Coconuts. ‘This crop is exported chiefly in the form of copra to the 
neighbouring island of Barbados, where it is processed into edible oil, fats 
and soap. A small quantity of soap and oil is also manufactured locally. 
The arrangement whereby Barbados purchases all the exportable surplus 
at fixed contract prices is now in its second year and the price is {42 Ios. 
per ton. Present production is estimated at 700 tons of copra per annum. 

Fresh Fruit. This is made up chiefly of oranges, grapefruit, bananas, 
mangoes and Avocado pears. Some 20,000 crates of oranges and grape- 
fruit were exported to northern markets, mainly Canada and Bermuda. 
Fruits destined for these markets are graded and packed by the Govern- 
ment Fruit Packing and Marketing Depot. There is also a large market 
in Barbados and other neighbouring islands. 

Rum. 'The production of rum is an important local industry. Pro- 
duction has increased steadily over the past nine years and output is 
estimated at 110,000 gallons per annum, most of which is consumed 
locally. 

Cocoa. The present production is about 150 tons per annum. It is 

estimated that there is suitable land available in the Colony to bring 
production to 1,000 tons per annum. Much interest is currently being 
displayed in this industry and Government is encouraging rehabilitation 
and extension by setting up a propagation station for rapid production of 
approved strains of cocoa plants. 

Bay Oil. This is a valuable minor industry largely in the hands of the 
peasantry and with an annual value of about £6,000. 

The production of handcrafts from local straws and fibres is a wide- 
spread minor industry. The principal articles manufactured are hats, 
mats, bags and baskets which have a ready local market and good export 
outlets in other parts of the West Indies. The annual value of production 
is estimated at £10,000. | 

The Colony has considerable forest areas which supply a large part 
of its requirements of timber and its entire needs of charcoal and firewood. 
A fair amount of firewood is also exported to Barbados. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to ruthless exploitation of the forest reserves, which it 
will be one of the main duties of the proposed Forestry Service to prevent. 


\ 
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There were no important events affecting production during the year 
under review. 

There is an awakening interest in the possibilities of co-operative 
activity. During the year five societies were engaged in processing and 
marketing agricultural produce with results which can be considered 
successful. 

A Banana Growers’ Association also exists to sell co-operatively the 
banana production of its members. This association, which is a duly 
registered body, has during the year carried on preliminary negotiations 
with a banana company desirous of entering into a 15-year contract. If 
this comes about, it will give a much-needed fillip to the banana industry. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


There were 38 primary schools in Dominica during 1948. Of these, 
35 were Government schools and three grant-aided schools run by the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Primary schools in Dominica generally provide for the education of 
children between the ages of five and 12 years, but children are permitted 
to attend until they attain the age of 15 years. As the schools do not 
provide adequate accommodation for all children of school age, the law 
relating to compulsory attendance is not‘enforced. Primary education 
in the Colony is free and largely co-educational. 

The following table gives the enrolment and average attendance at 
the primary schools during 1948: 


Boys Girls Total 
Enrolment (average year) . 4,472 4,846 9,318 
Average Attendance . . 2,849 3,204 6,053 
Percentage Attendance - 63°70 64:48 64:09 


It is estimated that the number of children of primary ‘school age in 
1948 was 12,750. | 

The hours of instruction at primary schools are from 9 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. 
with a luncheon period of 14 hours from noon. The school curriculum 
includes English, reading, arithmetic, history, geography, gardening 
science, needlework for girls, woodwork (in some schools) for boys and 
some knowledge of current events. 

According to the 1946 census, 35 per cent. of the population is illiterate. 

Several scholarships provide opportunities for: secondary education. 
At the December scholarship examination, 14 scholarships to the secondary 
schools of the island were competed for, of which Government provided 
10, the Roseau Town Council two and private awards two. 


Boys’ Secondary Schools 


There are two boys’ secondary schools, the Dominica Grammar 
School, which is a Government institution, and St Mary’s Academy 
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run by the Roman Catholic authorities ; both provide education leading up 
to the Cambridge School Certificate examination. 

The average number of boys on roll at the Grammar School during 
1948 was 150 and at St Mary’s Academy 56. 

Twenty-one candidates from the Grammar School and three from St 
Mary’s Academy sat for the Cambridge School Certificate examination 
in 1948. At the 1947 examination the Grammar School secured nine 
passes and the Academy two. 

The usual games, cricket and soccer, were layed and the Gammat 
School Cadet Corps continued its activities. Mention has already been 
made of the participation of the Grammar School in the inter-school 
sports and cricket tournament in St Lucia. 


Girls’ High School 

There are two secondary schools. for girls, the Convent High School, 
maintained by the Roman Catholic authorities, and the Wesley High 
School, run by the authorities of the Methodist Church. Both schools 
received a Government grant. 

The average number of pupils on roll at the Convent High School 
during the year was 209 and at the Wesley High School 30. 

Both schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination. In December, 1948, the Convent High School entered 
seven candidates and the Wesley High School three. At the 1947 
examination the Convent High School secured eight passes and the 
Wesley High School three. 

The curriculum in the Upper School of the Convent High School 
included a course in domestic science, both theoretical and practical, and 
also'a course in stenography and typewriting. The infants’ section has a 
Montessori class. 


Pupil Teachers 


The training of pupil teachers was reorganised during the year with 
the establishment of two Training Centres, one at Roseau and the other 
at Portsmouth. 

Saturday morning classes for uncertificated teachers were introduced 
during the year. 

At the pupil teachers’ examinations held in the course . of the year, 
97 candidates entered, of whom 52 passed. Of those entering for the 
teachers’ certificate examination, seven passed, three were referred and 
seven failed. 


Adult Education 


Owing to lack of funds, adult evening classes have not yet been 
re-established, but some measure of adult education was carried out in 
the various social organisations scattered throughout the island. 


Higher Education 


The number of Dominica students receiving education in universities 
and teacher training colleges at the end of the year was 17. 
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. HEALTH 


The staff during 1948 consisted of a Senior Medical Officer and 
Medieal Officer of Health, a Resident Medical Officer attached to the 
Roseau Hospital, five District Medical Officers, qualified nurse-midwives, 
sanitary inspectors and sanitary labourers. 

General clinics were held at 19 centres, clinics being held as often as 
three times a week in some areas and only once a fortnight in other places, 
the number of clinics per week depending on the size of the areas and their 
proximity to the medical officers’ headquarters. Working-class families 
are treated at these clinics. ‘The very sick are sent to the nearest hospital, 
while others are given domiciliary care by the nurse-midwives and the 
medical officers as necessary. A large proportion of maternity cases are 
delivered in the patients’ homes by the nurse-midwives, while the two 
main hospitals admit both paying and free maternity cases. Sanitary 
inspectors concentrate their efforts on the control of mosquito breeding, 
attend to the proper disposal of refuse, see that yards are kept properly 
drained and cleaned, that food establishments, latrines, etc., are kept in 
proper sanitary condition, and, in general, take whatever steps are neces- 
sary for preventing communicable diseases. 

The returns of vital statistics for the past five years are: 


Birth Crude Death Infantile Mortality 


Year Rate Rate Rate 

1944 . . 28°51 16°85 152°50 per thousand 
1945 - + 33°98  - 19°32 IIT45 5, . 
1946 . - 34°97 20°21 140°96  ,, 3 
1947 - + 33°90 18-58* 13763 r 
1948 (to 30th | 
September). 27°17 11°32 $393. 45 5 


The incidence and mortality of the principal diseases in 1948 were 
as follows : 


Cases 

Reported Deaths 
Malaria . ; : : : ; . 2,668 52 
Influenza. : 345 2 
Pneumonia and Broncho-Pneumonia . ; 97 25 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis . : ; 72new 46 
Syphilis . , ; ; 252 20 
Gonorrhea. : 441 None 
Malnutrition and vitamin defici enc diseases 709 55 
Anzmias : ‘ : ; ; . 1,627 7 
Ancylostomiasis ; . : - 1,345 2 


No organised campaign exists for dealing with pulmonary tuberculosis, 
but it is hoped to have one when the Health Centre Scheme gets under 
way. 

No campaign has yet been organised for combating venereal diseases, 


* These are corrected figures and differ from those given in the 1947 Report 
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but all cases are treated in the clinics. The sulphonamides give a good 
account with gonorrhoea and penicillin with syphilis and it is hoped in 
time to treat all cases with penicillin. 

. To combat malnutrition and vitamin deficiency diseases, free distribu- 
tion of some vitamin preparations was continued at child welfare and 
ante-natal clinics during 1948. A supply of powdered milk was also 
distributed to some schools. 


HOUSING 


Housing for the low income groups of the population is still, as in 
the past, sub-standard, especially in Roseau and in the villages on the 
leeward coast where there is serious congestion, overcrowding and struc- 
tural decay. Widespread slums are to be found in Roseau. 

The houses are constructed principally of local timber and in many 
cases are far too small for the size of the families which occupy them. 
In Roseau most of the houses occupied by low income groups are rented 
at sums varying from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per room per week. In some cases 
land.only is rented at about ros. to 20s. per year for a lot upon which the 
labourer builds his own house. In the villages on the windward coast, 
the houses are mostly owner-occupied, with fair yard and garden space. 
Villages on this coast are generally scattered and the houses kept in good 
repair. ‘This is no doubt due to the easier access to forests in that part 
of the island. On the leeward coast, on the other hand, congested and 
dirty villages are general, and although most of the houses are owner- 
occupied, there are still cases where persons find it necessary to rent a house 
or the land on which to build it. 

Government has acquired the Goodwill Estate with its 434 acres, 
principally to provide for slum clearance and decongestion in Roseau. 
Owing, however, to delays of surveying and planning, the area is not 
yet available for housing. The Town and Country Planning Ordinance, 
No. 4 of 1946, and the Slum Clearance and Housing Ordinance, No. 5 
of 1946, now govern slum clearance, rehousing, etc. The Central Housing 
and Planning Authority was constituted in August, 1946, to administer 
the provisions of these laws, but up to now the Authority has not been 
able to take any practical steps towards the betterment of living senmiions, 
due to lack of funds. | 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The promotion of rural local government by the gradual introduction 
of Statutory Village Boards was continued. During the year a useful 
conference of representatives of Village Boards was held, details of which 
are given in Part I, p. 5. 

The organisation of co-operative associations is also being promoted 
and there is an increasing appreciation of the possibilities of co-operation. 
During the year two new processing and marketing co- operatives were 
organised. 

The organisation of clubs and similar associations continued to be 
fostered by the Social Welfare Department. A number of girls’ and 
women’s clubs functioned satisfactorily during the year and a start was 
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made in the organisation of Peasant Clubs. A mass education project 
in the form of a Better Nutrition Campaign was tried out in the La Plaine 
area during the year ; it gave promise of great success in stimulating the 
production and consumption of nutritious foods, especially green 
vegetables. 

Handcrafts are a feature of the activities of most of the existing group 
organisations for women and girls. Straw and fibre handcrafts especially 
afford part-time employment to hundreds of persons in the rural areas. 
The training given to selected persons under West Indies Development 
and Welfare schemes has considerably improved the local production. A 
week’s training course was organised for selected girls from the rural areas 
during the year. . 

The publication of the monthly Dominica Welfare News was continued 
regularly throughout the year. Articles on citizenship, home improve- 
ment topics, co-operation and, with the assistance of the appropriate 
Departments, health and agriculture, have appeared and the publication 
is fairly well circulated in the island. | 

The relief of the destitute is provided for by outdoor relief which, while 
inadequate for the maintenance of the recipients, enables them at least 
to pay their weekly house rent. In 1948 the sum of $9,600 (£2,000) 
was provided for this purpose. The grant is allocated between the three 
magisterial districts of the island and in the principal urban area the share 
of this district is administered by a Poor Relief Committee. Allowances 
vary between 1s. 6d. and 4s. per week per person. 

Indoor relief is provided at the Dominica Infirmary, a semi-voluntary 
institution largely subsidised by Government for the aged destitute of 
the Colony. Some 36 inmates were maintained during 1948, but appli- 
cations for admittance were considerably larger than the numbers which 
funds available permitted. | 

The Medical Department runs a Leper Home on the cottage system 
for the lepers of the Colony. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is a grave one and since there is 
no approved school to which offenders may be committed and no proba- 
tion service, the position continues to grow worse. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Fifteen Ordinances were enacted in 1948, the most important of them 
being : | 
The Sale of Produce (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948, which provides 
for : . | : 7 
(a) A vanilla curer’s licence to be issued by the Agricultural Superin- 
tendent to any person wishing to cure vanilla beans for export. 
Any person picking, curing and storing his own vanilla beans 
at his place of residence, prior to the declared date for buying, is 
excluded from this requirement. 
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(b) Vanilla Examiners to be appointed, having power of access to all 
warehouses in which vanillas are stored and of seizure of immature 
vanilla beans. 

(c) Stocks of vanilla held on 31st December in each year to be 
declared to a Vanilla Examiner, who shall check and certify the 
same; only vanillas declared before 13th April in each year 
shall be certified as “ Fit for Export ”’. 

(d) A right of appeal from a ruling of a Vanilla Examiner (as to fitness 
for export of vanilla beans) to the Agricultural Superintendent 
and thence to a Judge or Magistrate. 

(e) An addition to “ Form L” of the Second Schedule to the 
principal Ordinance (which provided the form of sales records 
to be kept by Vanilla Inspectors) of two new columns for the 
recording of the vendor’s name and address and number of his 
produce licence. 


The Forest, Soil and Water Conservation (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1948, enables a Magistrate to have a discretionary power in regard to the 
imprisonment of offenders under Section 30 (3) of the Principal Ordinance. 

The Public Works Department (Head of Department) Ordinance, 
1948, enables the Director of Works to perform all the duties which were, 
up to the time of its coming into operation, legally performable by the 
Colonial Engineer. This Ordinance has been necessitated by the fact 
that the designation of the head of the Public Works Department is now 
‘* Director of Works” and no longer ‘‘ Colonial Engineer.” 

Labour Statistics Ordinance, 1948, makes provision for the furnishing 
of labour reports by employers to the Labour Officer and for matters 
connected therewith. 

The Lunatics Act (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948, has been enacted 
in order that lunatics who constitute a danger to the public welfare may be 
dealt with speedily in anticipation of adjudication by a Magistrate. 

The Reformed Methodist Church Council Ordinance, 1948, tncor- 
porates the Reformed Methodist Church in the Colony. 

The Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948. It has been found 
that under the relevant Section of the law now in force, in every case in 
which there is income not taxable in the Colony, the allowable deductions 
do, in fact, reduce the tax payable below the proportionate hypothetical 
tax on the whole income. ‘The result is that any person having any out- 
side income not taxable in the Colony is debarred from enjoying the 
benefits of the deductions. This Ordinance has, therefore, been enacted 
to amend the law by making the provisions of the section applicable only 
to non-residents. Opportunity has also been taken to empower the 
Collector to extend the prescribed period within which income tax is. 
payable, and to provide that the Dominica Co-operative Bank Limited 
shall be liable to the payment of income tax. 

The Income Tax (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1948. On 16th 
April, 1945, a convention was entered into between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the United States of America for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
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respect to taxes on income. As a result of the convention, enabling 
legislation was passed in the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945 (England), which 
enabled the convention to be brought into force and other double taxation 
arrangements to be made. It was considered desirable to substitute for 
the arrangement which existed locally as to double taxation relief between 
the United Kingdom and this Colony new arrangements based on the 
principles of the agreement with the United States of America, in particular 
as applied to double income tax relief, and this Ordinance has accordingly 
been designed to provide the necessary enabling legislation to permit 
arrangements to be made along the desired lines. 

The Illiterates Protection Ordinance, 1948. By virtue of the fact 
that illiterate persons are, from. time to time, called upon to convey 
valuable property or to enter into other important business transac- 
tions involving the execution or signing of documents, it was deemed 
desirable that such illiterate persons should affix their marks to important 
documents in the presence of reliable witnesses. This Ordinance has been 
enacted in order to provide legislation necessary to implement the above. 

The Diplomatic Privileges Ordinance, 1948, makes provision as to the 
immunities, privileges and capacities of sovereigns, diplomatic agents 
and representatives of foreign powers as well as to international organisa- 
tions of which His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
foreign Governments are members ; the Ordinance also confers immuni- 
ties and privileges on the staffs of such organisations and representatives 
of member governments and makes provisions in respect of premises and 
documents of such organisations. 

The Adoption of Infants Ordinance, 1948, was enacted to make 
provision for the adoption of infants in the Colony. 

The Village Councils Ordinance, 1948. The former law relating to 
Village Boards is contained in the Village Boards Ordinance, 1939, and all 
amendments thereto. Under the provisions of that Ordinance all the 
Members of Village Boards shall be appointed by the Governor and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. It has been considered desirable that the 
members of Village Councils should be partly elected and partly nomi- 
nated and that every adult resident of a village who is able to speak, read 
and write English should be entitled to vote. It was also considered 
desirable that every adult resident of a village who is in receipt of an 
annual income of not less than two hundred dollars and is able to speak, 
read and write English should be eligible to serve as a member of a Village 
Board. The object of this Ordinance, therefore, is to repeal the former 
Village Boards legislation and to make the necessary provisions to give 
effect to the above considerations. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
The system of law which is administered locally can be divided into: 


(1) Statute law, that is to say locally enacted legislation ; 
(2) The common law of England. 
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The Courts in which the law is enforced are the Supreme Court, the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Supreme Court 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court falls under three heads: 
(a) original; (6) criminal ; and (c) appellate. 

(a) Original Jurisdiction. In this sphere the Court has power to hear 
and determine all matters which are heard and determined in England by 
the High Court of Justice, namely, King’s Bench Division, Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division and Chancery Division. 

Appeals from this Court lie to the West Indian Court of Appeal and 
thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

(6) Criminal Furisdiction. In the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction 
the Court has cognisance of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and 
offences committed in the Colony or within three miles of any of the shores 
of the Colony ; and of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences 
authorised to be tried and determined in this Court under and by any 
Imperial Statute now or hereafter to be passed for this purpose. 

(c) The Appellate Jurisdiction is confined to the hearing and determina- 
tion of appeals from the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Court of Summary Furisdiction 


This Court, created by law, has full power to hear and determine in a 
summary way and without the intervention of the jury, all disputes and 
differences between party and party touching any matter of debt, breach 
of covenant or contract or promise, injury to the person or other matters 
where such debt or damage or balance sought to be recovered does not 
exceed {50. In cases where the debt or damage or balance sought to 
be recovered exceeds {50 but does not exceed £100, the Court has juris- 
diction to hear and determine the suit on the application of both parties 
thereto and upon the consent in writing being filed in court. The follow- 
ing suits are, however, specifically excluded from its jurisdiction : 


(a) Suits in which the matter in question shall relate to the taking 
of any duty payable to His Majesty, or to any fee of office, or 
other matter where rights zm futuro may be bound, or to any 
general right or duty. 

(6) Suits for malicious prosecution, false imprisonment, libel, slander, 
seduction or breach of promise of marriage. 

(c) Suits which are within the civil jurisdiction vested in Magistrates 
under any Act for the time being in force within the Colony. 


Any appéal from this Court lies to the Windward Islands and Leeward 
Islands Court of Appeal. 


The Magistrate's Court. 
This Court has a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. 
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(a) Criminal Jurisdiction. To hear and determine all complaints or 
information for summary offences. 

(6) Civil Furisdiction. The Court has power to try any civil action 
founded on contract when the debt demanded or value of the thing claimed 
or rent in arrears is not more than {20; to try any action founded on 
tort where the demand or damage claimed is not more than {10 ; generally 
in all other matters in which jurisdiction is by any law given to Magistrates 
or Justices of the Peace. 

Any appeal from this Court lies to the Supreme Court in its appellate 
jurisdiction. . 

The Supreme Court of the Windward Islands and Leeward Islands 
in Dominica is presided over by a Puisne Judge resident in St Lucia. 
He is required by law to visit this Colony four times in each year for the 
purpose of holding the assizes and of dealing with such civil matters as 
appear on the Cause List. 

The Colony is divided into three magisterial districts: District “ E,”’ 
consisting of Roseau, St Joseph and Soufriere ; District ‘‘ F,” extending 
from the village of Grand Bay to the village of Castle Bruce on the 
windward coast; and District “G,” being the Northern District, 
extending from the village of Colihaut to the Carib Reserve and including 
the town of Portsmouth. There are three Magistrates, one for each 
district, those of Districts “ F” and “G” being also Administrative 
Officers. The Crown Attorney is Additional Magistrate of the Colony. 


POLICE 
Organisation 


The strength of the Police Force at 31st December, 1948, was two 
officers and gi other ranks. 

For police purposes, the island is divided into three Police Areas. 
The liaison between these areas is close and links up all police activities 
throughout the island, this being facilitated by the installation of a 
telephone in each Police Station. 

During the year a new Police Station was built and manned at Salis- 
bury and this step has already proved to be a deterrent to smuggling and 
praedial larceny. 

The Police Recreation Hall was completed during the year. It 
has a modest library and is much appreciated by police personnel. The 
Recreation Hall, which was a long-felt need, affords indoor recreation 
and tends to keep the men together. 


Prevention and Suppression of Crime 


The authorised establishment provides for an increase of 17 other 
ranks. , 

Special night patrols by plain-clothes men have proved very effective, 
especially in the suppression of house-breaking and praedial larceny. 
The country stations have reported a marked decrease in praedial larceny 
as a result of increased night patrols. 
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The following is a comparative return over the last three years of 


the principal types of crime committed : 1946 1947 1948 
Offences against the Person 
Homicide . ; : 4 2 — 
Wounding and Assault . 5§51 855 798 
Offences against Property 
Burglary. ; 3 16 8 
House, Office and Shop Breaking . 125 131 100 
Larceny of value of £5 and over 2 32 35 31 
Larceny of value of under {5 . 582 637 608 
Praedial Larceny . . . 315 465 466 — 
Forgery, Fraud, False Pretences, Em- 
bezzlement, etc. : 16 24 26 
Offences under the Malicious ‘Damage Act 42 71 57 
Arson : ; i ; ; . 13 6 5 


Traffic 
A new Traffic Ordinance and Regulations were drafted and are ex- 
pected to become law in the near future. 


PRISONS 

Cell accommodation continues to be inadequate for the prison popula- 
tion, and consequently segregation of first offenders from recidivists 1s 
all but impossible. 

A new reception office was constructed in the course of the year. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Prison Officers’ Conference 
held in Barbados in 1948, it is proposed to revise the prison rules and 
regulations and to re-organise the prison. 


Employment of Prisoners 

Trade shops were in operation during the year and the staff has 
been strengthened to improve the training of long-term prisoners in the 
following trades: carpentry, shoemaking and repairing, tailoring and 
bread baking. 

In addition, prisoners were employed in coir mat-making, stone 
breaking (males only) and laundry work (females only). 


Committals 
The number of committals during 1948 was 378, made up of 318 males 
and 60 females. The corresponding figures for 1947 were 301 committals, 
consisting of 258 males and 43 females. The following table shows the 
age groups of the committals during 1948: 
Males Females 


15 to 20 years . : 49 10 
20 to 25 —~(«C, , . 86 14 
25 to 50 _ ,, . 163 31 
Over 50__——,, ; 20 5 





318 60 


—_——— 
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The following indicates the average daily pee population during 
the past three years: 


1946 1947 ' 1948 
Males . . 66 74. 80 
Females. 8 6 7 


The normal accommodation is for 47 males and 13 females. 
Recidivism 


Over 3 
| rst Time 2nd Time 3rd Time Times Total 
Males , 115 38 25 140 318 
Females. 16 3 — 4! 60 


Education and Recreation 


Education classes were held under the direction of a qualified school 
teacher who attends for one hour twice weekly. The response has been 
quite encouraging and the privilege is welcomed by the prisoners. 
Several who entered the prison as illiterates have learned to read and 
write during the period of their sentence. 

A recreational period is included in the Sunday routine when reading 
matter is provided. 


Lunacy Observation 


Owing to the absence of a lunatic asylum in the Colony, persons under 
observation for lunacy are kept in a section of prison cells until certified 
(when they are sent to the Lunatic Asylum in Antigua) or discharged. 
This arrangement cannot be said to be at all satisfactory. During the 
year 30 such persons were received. 


Staff 


The Prison Staff at 31st December consisted of 20 persons, including 
the Officer-in-Charge Prison Discipline who combines this post with 
that of Superintendent of Police. 


Discharged Prisoners 


During the year a Discharged Prisoners Aid Committee was appointed 
and this agency assisted prisoners upon release to obtain employment 
and generally promoted their rehabilitation. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The only electricity supply in Dominica is provided by a small diesel 
station in Roseau operated by Government. ‘The plant has power only 
sufficient to supply lighting by night to the capital town. As the plant 
is already working to capacity, new consumers cannot be accepted. 
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Plans for a hydro-electric scheme have been prepared to supply power 
and light over a large part of the western coast of the island at a much 
reduced rate. . 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Telephone exchanges have been installed in the six largest centres 
of population. Most of the smaller centres have access to the telephone 
system through connection to private subscribers or Police Stations. 


COLD STORAGE 


Government operates a cold storage and ice-making plant. It is 
located in the same building as the Government Fruit Packing Depot 
and is used mainly for the pre-cooling of fresh fruit for export to markets 
outside the West Indies. 


BROADCASTING 


There is no broadcasting station in Dominica, but there are numerous 
short-wave receiving sets. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


This Department is in charge of all Government construction work, 
the telephone and electricity supply systems, roads, jetties and bridges. 

Routine maintenance work was carried out during 1948. Schemes 
have been prepared for a hydro-electric installation, a new Government 
Fruit Packing Depot and a new jetty for Roseau. In addition, a scheme 
has been prepared for the developing of part of the Government-owned 
Goodwill estate as a housing estate to relieve the congestion in Roseau. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


AIR 


The most significant event of the year was the decision to link Dominica 
by an air service with the other West Indian islands. The service is 
expected to begin about the middle of 1949. 


SHIPPING 


The shipping position has improved somewhat after the disorganisation 
brought about by the late war, but passenger traffic was still greatly im- 
peded by the absence of accommodation on many of the ships calling at 
Dominica. 


ROADS 


The absence of a good network of roads constitutes possibly the greatest 
limiting factor in the economic and social development of the Colony. 
Only routine maintenance was carried out during 1948. 
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VEHICLES 


At 31st December, 1948, there were in the island the following motor 
vehicles : 


Cars ; : : . . 94 
Trucks and Buses. ; : . 61 
Taxis and maceone : - 44 
Cycles. : - 35 
234 

POSTS 


There are two Post Money Order Offices in the Colony and in addition 
to these a number of district sub-offices serves the posting and distribution 
of letters and non-dutiable postal packets. 

A branch of Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. serves the Colony. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Ciimate 


Dominica lies roughly midway in that chain of West Indian islands 
known as the Lesser Antilles. It is situated between the two French 
Colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe and near the intersection of the 
parallels of 15° N. and 61° W. 

Of an area of approximately 304 square miles, the island is the third 
largest of the British islands in the West Indies. In relation to its size, 
Dominica is extremely mountainous. An almost continuous range of 
mountains, some of which exceed 5,000 feet in height, runs the whole 
length of the island in a north-south direction with lateral spurs enclosing 
well-watered valleys. 

The soil is largely of volcanic formation and evidence of the island’s 
volcanic origin is supplied by several soltafaras, hot streams and, above all, 
a boiling lake. 

On account of its mountainous nature and lying as it does in the path 
of the prevailing trade winds, Dominica enjoys a heavy rainfall in most 
parts. About 70 inches a year is average for the leeward coastal areas, 
and in the rain shadow areas of the interior 250 inches is not an uncommon 
rainfall. As a result the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, while rivers 
and mountain torrents abound. 

The climate on the whole is good. The temperature never becomes 
unbearable and during the cool months of the year, from December to 
March, is distinctly pleasant. The dry season lasts from about February 
to May, while June to October are generally the wettest months, as also 
the period when hurricanes are most likely to occur. 

The flora of the island is varied and especially in the forested interior 
parts of the island; the fauna is however limited by comparison. 

Roseau, the capital, is situated at the south-eastern end of the island 
and is the principal port. It has a population of about 10,000. The 
second and only other town is Portsmouth on the north-western part of 
the island. It is situated in the capacious harbour known as Prince 
Rupert Bay and has as its hinterland one of the largest areas of com- 
paratively flat land in the island. The population is about 1,800. 


Chapter 2: History 


Dominica was the first island discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage to the New World. This was on 3rd November, 1493, and the 
island was so named in honour of Sunday, the day of the week on which 
it was first sighted. 
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The island was at that time peopled by the Caribs, who were famed 
for their warlike propensities, and Dominica was a stronghold from which 
they sallied forth in war canoes to attack their foes in other islands. 
European colonists were later to be subjected to similar attacks by the 
fierce Caribs. This accounts for the fact that for about two centuries 
after its discovery, Dominica did not have any European settlement. 

With the decline of Spain as a great power, the rising European 
countries, France and England, began to contend for this and other 
islands of the Caribbean. At first by peaceful settlement, ownership later 
came to be decided by force of arms, and the history of the island till the 
nineteenth century was one of naval and military struggle for supremacy. 

In 1627 Dominica, with other islands, was granted by patent to the 
Earl of Carlisle, but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at colonisation. 
The French, too, for the same reason were unable to secure a foothold 
and in disgust both powers agreed in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
to neutralise the island and leave the Caribs in possession. Neither party 
kept to this clause of the treaty and gradually the French established 
settlements along the coast and the island came to be recognised as a 
de facto French colony. In 1756 the English captured the island from 
the French, which conquest was acknowledged in the Peace of Paris (1763). 
In 1771 Dominica, with Grenada, St Vincent and Tobago, was formed 
into a separate Colony and in 1775 by Royal Proclamation a House of 
Representatives was established. | 

But undisturbed British occupation was short lived. In 1778 
Dominica was invaded by the French under the Marquis de Bouillé 
and after an heroic resistance by the British garrison capitulated. It 
was restored to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). Two further 
attempts by the French to capture the island were made in.1795 and 1805, 
but they were both unsuccessful and from the latter date Dominica has 
remained in undisturbed British possession. 

In 1871 Dominica and the other British islands to the north of her 
were formed into the federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to which 
Dominica remained attached until 1939; in 1940 the island became a 
unit of the Windward Islands group. 

The early economic history of Dominica is in most respects not unlike 
that of other Caribbean islands. The first attractions were the planting 
of tobacco, logwood, spices and similar crops prized at that time. The 
cultivation of coffee was introduced by the early French settlers and this 
crop dominated the economic scene for many years. This was a period 
of great prosperity and coffee planters were considered men of wealth. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, however, the coffee plantations 
were attacked by blight, against which no remedy was available and the 
fortunes of the island rapidly declined. 

Sugar was next tried. In Dominica sugar was never king, perhaps 
due to the climate and topography of the island. With the abolition of 
slavery, the competition of bounty-fed and slave-grown sugar from other 
parts of the world and the free trade movement of the nineteenth century, 
the production of sugar was abandoned and has never since been resusci- 
tated. The last third of the century was a period of acute economic 
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distress for Dominica. Many of the absentee proprietors sold their 
estates at low prices or merely abandoned them. 

Cacao, which had been planted in small quantities from early times, 
then partially filled the economic void and its production was rapidly 
increased. ‘This crop in its turn fell upon bad times, largely due to the 
increased productivity from other areas with consequent fall in price, 
and output has since seriously declined. Considerable interest is cur- 
rently being displayed in the resuscitation of the cacao industry. 

At about the same time as the planting of cacao was being pushed the 
lime industry was established and in spite of many vicissitudes this crop 
has remained the island’s economic mainstay until the present day. 

During recent years there has been considerable planting of oranges, 
grapefruit, coconuts and bananas. These crops have never individually 
assumed great importance in the island’s economy. Recently, there has 
been tremendous activity in the planting of vanilla, but this crop, | too, has 
lately -had its marketing troubles. 

The economy of Dominica, while basically agricultural, is rather 
diversified as regards crops, which are mainly of the orchard type. The 
economy has problems of its own, such as the large capital investment 
required to bring a given area into production and also the accumulated 
destruction of capital which results when the island 1s visited, as it is 
periodically, by a hurricane. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark on 
Dominica. Up to the present day a French patois is the principal medium 
of conversation of the masses and many of the old French place-names 
still persist. The English language is however also widely spoken and 
understood, so that the people on the whole may be said to be bi-lingual. 

The population is mainly of negro and mixed negro and white stock 
and the proportion of pure whites is under 1 per cent. of the total 
population. There is a reservation area where the small Carib population 
lives. ‘These people, remnant of that once powerful race, have now adopted 
all the institutions of the West Indian and their economy is of the same 
pattern. They still retain their original skill in a certain type of basketry. 

There is a considerable element of freehold peasantry in the popula- 
tion and the direction of economic life is mainly in the hands of resident 
inhabitants. 

On account of the mountainous nature of the island, communication 
between the various districts is extremely difficult, with consequent 
adverse effects on both economic life and social intercourse. Outside 
the two towns, most of the people live in villages scattered over the 
island where a fair degree of subsistence-farming is practised. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


CONSTITUTION 


From ist January, 1940, Dominica became a Colony of the Windward 
Islands group. From 1871 to 1939 the island had been attached to the 
more closely federated Leeward Islands Colony. 
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The Government of Dominica is administered by an Administrator, 
aided by an Executive Council. This Council now consists of the 
Administrator, the Crown Attorney and the Colonial Treasurer as ex- 
officto members, and three other persons appointed under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet. The period of appointment of other than ex-officio 
members is for three years, but they may be re-appointed for a further 
term. 

Following the introduction of the Crown Colony system in 1898, a 
Legislative Council was created, consisting of 12 members, six officials 
and six non-officials, all nominated by the Governor under Royal Letters 
Patent. Ordinance No. 21 of 1924 provided for the election of four of 
the unofficial members of the Legislative Council. As a result of the 
Report of the Closer Union Commission which visited Dominica, among 
other West Indian islands, in 1932, the Secretary of State approved of a 
further change in the constitution of the Colony which provided for the 
creation of a new Legislative Council with an unofficial majority, subject 
to certain safeguards being left in the hands of the Governor. This 
change was effected under Ordinance No. 8 of 1936, which was brought 
into force by proclamation on 15th December, 1936, and provides for a 
Legislative Council consisting of the Administrator as President, two 
official members, three nominated members and five elected members to 
represent the five electoral districts into which the island is divided. 
This is the present constitution of the Legislative Council. 


| JUDICIAL 
A description of the judicial system is given in Part II, Chapter g. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The business of Central Government is carried on, subject to any 
governing legislation, by the following Departments of Government : 
Administration, Agriculture, Audit, Education, Labour, Legal, Medical, 
Police, Post Office, Prisons, Public Works, Social Welfare, Supply, 
Treasury and Customs. Many statutory and other boards and com- 
mittees assist the work of the Departments. 

The number of persons in the employ of Government, apart from 
day labourers and casual workers, but including all grades of Government 
school teachers, was approximately 500. 


Local Government 


The municipal affairs of the town of Roseau are under the control 
of the Roscau Town Council which consists of five elected and three 
nominated members. The Mayor of Roseau is elected from among their 
own number by elected members of the Council. Elections and nomina- 
tions take place every three years. Portsmouth, the other town of the 
Colony, has a Town Board wholly nominated by the Governor-in- 
Council. 

Several of the principal villages operated statutory Village Boards, 
the membership of which is nominated and limited to 10. At the end 
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of 1948, such boards were functioning in Colihaut, Giraudel, Vieille Case, 
Calibishie, Wesley, Marigot, Grand Fond, La Plaine and Delices. 

Towards the end of the year the Village Councils Ordinance was 
passed. This Ordinance, which repealed the former Village Boards 
Ordinance, introduces the elective principle to a limited extent in the 
constitution of Village Councils and also provides for elections to be on 
a basis of universal adult suffrage with a literacy qualification. 


Public Relations 


There is no Public Relations or Information Department in the 
Colony, but press conferences are sometimes held by the Administrator 
and important statements of policy circulated to the local press. 

The Dominica Welfare News, monthly publication of the Social Welfare 
Department, outlines and explains important items of current Govern- 
ment policy. 

Supplies of publications received from the Central Office of Informa- 
tion, London, are distributed among organised social groups, schools, 
local public libraries and the newsboards in some rural areas. These 
newsboards are also supplied at regular intervals with news bulletins 
prepared by the Social Welfare Department and which include items of 
Government activities. 

The British Council also kindly supplies periodicals which are distri- 
buted to clubs, schools and newsboards. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The usual annual inspection of weights and measures was carried out 
by the Superintendent of Police in his capacity as Inspector of Weights 
and Measures. The standard weights and measures are kept by this 
officer. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 
The following newspapers were published in the Colony in 1948: 


Dominica Chronicle . : . twice weekly. 
Dominica Tribune. ‘ . weekly. 
West Indian Times . : ; . weekly. 


In addition there are the following Government publications : 


Dominica Official Gazette . . . weekly. 
Dominica Welfare News. . monthly. 
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APPENDIX II 


INCIDENCE OF INCOME TAX ON EARNED INCOMES VARYING 
| BETWEEN £200 AND £10,000 


Married Man with 
Income Single Man Married Man two Children 
a £ os. d. £ os. d. £ os. a. 
200 I 0 0 5 Oo Nil 
300 6 0 0 3 10 oO 17 6 
400 I2 0 0 8 5 oO 5 10 oO 
500 20 0. O I5 0 0 Il 5 Oo 
600 30 0 O 24.0 O Ig 0 O 
700 42 0 0 35 0 O 28 15 Oo 
800 56 10 o 48 0 oO 40 10 O 
goo 74 15 O 64 10 oO 54 10 O 
1,000 95 0 O 83.15 0 72 10 O 
1,500 265 0 oO 245 0 O 225 0 O 
2,000 485 0 oO 462 10 0 440 0 O 
3,000 935 0 O gI2 I0 oO 890 0 O 
5,000 1,930 0 O 1,905 0 O 1,880 0 Oo 
7,500 3,180 0 Oo 3155 0 O 3,130 0 O 
10,000 4,430 0 O 4,405 0 O 4,380 0 0 
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APPENDIX III 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


(a) PRINCIPAL SUPPLYING COUNTRIES FOR THE 
COLONY’S IMPORTS 


1940 1946 1947 
United a £41,928 £65,651 £73,665 
Canada. » —- 331,995 169,991 181,341 
Barbados . 8,274 34,593 38,878 
Leeward Islands : : 3,276 25,643 18,629 
Other British Places . : 18,205 33,301 28,585 
United States of America . ; 7,779 67,294 124,507 . 
France and Possessions’. : 512 1,987 3;720 
Other Foreign Countries. ; 25315 55329 6,234 

(b) PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION OF 
a DOMESTIC EXPORTS 

1940 1946 1947 
United neon £15,887 £7,409 £36,367 
Canada. ; . 12,434 14,797 10,011 
Barbados . , <<? & 6,933 2.45383 28,075 
Leeward Islands ; ; 7,239 9,084 11,253 
Other British Places . : 15,452 41,477 44,320 
United States of America . - 34,416 94,018 63,707 
France and Possessions ; 135 574 3,476 
Other Foreign Countries . ; 62 154 3,214 
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APPENDIX IV 


STAMP DUTIES 


Admission to act as a barrister and/or solicitor 
Affidavit or declaration in lieu thereof . 
Agreement under hand, when the subject matter is of the 
value of {£5 and over : 
Appraisement of property ovef the value of L 10 and not 
exceeding {20 . 
Assignment of property where the value exceeds £ 5 and does 
not exceed f1o. 
_ Assignment of property where the value exceeds {10 and does 
not exceed {15. 
Bank cheques 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes ‘up to three days 
sight : 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes—other kinds—not 
exceeding fr. 
Exceeding 1 and not exceeding {10 
3 £10 4» 55 » £25 
” £25 ” ” ” £50 
is £50 » 5 » £75 
£75 5 99 » £100 
For each additional {100 or part thereof . 
Bills of Lading : 
Bills of health—under 50 tons 
above 50 tons : 
Bonds for any sum not exceeding {10 . 
Exceeding {10 and not exceeding {25 


” £25 ” 99 ” £50 
” £50 9 29 ” £100 
Sc  -FOO> 55. 95 4, £150 
«ISO ae. os »» £200 
» £200 ,, 4, » £250 
» £250 ‘i »» $300 


Conveyance or transfer on sale of any property when the 
amount or value does not exceed {5 . 
Exceeding f5 and not exceeding {10. 


” £10 oy) ” ” £15 
”» £15 ” ” 9 £20 
” £20 ” ”? ” £25 
”» £25 ” ” ” £50 
» £59 os » £75 
9 £75 2” ”? ” £100 
Customs Ships’ manifests , 


n> > Nee 


OonTI Qt WC 


Oo 
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APPENDIX IV: STAMP DUTIES 


Customs bill of entry inwards 
Licence for marriage. 
Mortgage of real property for every ae 100 or fractional part 
Release of mortgage ; 
Power of attorney or substitution 
Receipt for the payment of {1 to under {10 
fio, 4, £50 
sums above {50 


APPENDIX V 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
SALE TO THE PUBLIC 
Published Price or 


Title of Publication Subscription Rate 
Ordinances . 2 cents per page. 
Regulations, Statutory Rules and Orders, ete. . 2cents , 4, 
Dominica Official Gazette (issued weekly with 
occasional extraordinary issues) : . $1.00 per annum. 


Printed in Great Britain under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London. Wt. 2577. 
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PART I 
(a) Review of 1949 


His Excellency the Governor, Brigadier R. D. H. Arundell, C.M.G., 
O.B.E., visited Dominica on two occasions during the year. 


In February, the Administrator, Mr. E. P. Arrowsmith, was called 
to the Colonial Office for discussions on the Colony’s problems with 
special reference to the Ten-Year Programme of Development Plan and 
in June the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced approval of 
the Practical Plan of Development in an expanded and revised form. 
The most significant change was the inclusion of a sum of $1,680,000 
for a road construction programme covering the next four years. 
This will enable a number of main roads to be built which will open up 
many undeveloped parts of the island. Dominica is grateful for this 
new measure of financial assistance from His Majesty’s Government 
which, in total, amounts to $2,160,000. 


The Colonial Development Corporation agreed to build a hydro- 
electric generating station in the Roseau River valley to supply 
Roseau and its environs with electric current. The Legislative Council 
approved this Hydro-electric Agreement on 15th September and 
granted a franchise. 


In addition, the Colonial Development Corporation purchased 
Castle Bruce Estate and agreed to purchase from Government the 
Melville Hall Estate, both chiefly for the growing of citrus fruit. 


One of the highlights of the year was the signing of a fifteen-year 
contract between the Dominica Banana Association, representing the 
producers of Dominica, and Antilles Products Ltd., a firm of exporters 
financed from abroad but locally registered. By the terms of this 
contract, Antilles Products Ltd. agreed to purchase all exportable 
- bananas of the Lacatan variety at stated prices during the next fifteen 
years. The first shipment under the contract was made on 17th July 
and subsequent shipments at approximate by fortnightly intervals 
continued during the rest of the year. This contract gave a much- 
needed fillip to the banana industry and there was considerable 
planting activity during the year. 

During the year the construction of a large and modern factory was 
begun on part of the Goodwill Estate. Caribbee Products Limited 
propose at this factory to can surplus citrus fruit and manufacture 
candied citrus peel. It is expected that later the processing of other 
kinds of local fruit will be undertaken. 


The Forestry Scheme received the approval of the Secretary of State 
and Mr. G. N. Sale, the Conservator of Forests, Trinidad, arrived early 
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in the year to launch the scheme together with Mr. J. A. N. Burra, 
Assistant Conservator, Windward Islands. After an initial period of 
training for the locally recruited staff, the Forestry Service commenced 
operations in June. It is expected that the waste and theft of timber 
on both Crown and private lands will be much reduced and that some 
order will be brought into the exploitation of the forest resources of 
the Colony, thus reducing the dangers to the community of water 
shortage, soil wastage and flood damage. 


Good progress was made in the establishment of the Cocoa Propa- 
gating Station at Layou and the production of rooted cuttings of 
high-yielding strains was commenced during the year. 


The devaluation of the pound was one of the most significant events 
of the year. The Colony is largely dependent upon outside sources 
for much of the necessities of life. Foodstuffs, in particular, come 
largely from dollar areas and the immediate result of devaluation was 
an increase in the cost of living. The effect of this was, however, to a 
large extent offset by increases in prices received for exports. 


(b) Review of 1950 


The Colony was honoured early in the year with a three-day visit by 
H.R.H. Princess Alice and the Earl of Athlone during their West 
Indian tour following the installation of Princess Alice as Chancellor 
of the University College of the West Indies. Their Royal Highnesses 
were accompanied by His Excellency the Governor, Brigadier R. D. H. 
Arundell. 


His Excellency, later in the year, paid two visits to the Colony. 


In July, Dominica celebrated the 25th anniversary of elected repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Council, and later it was officially announced 
that the forthcoming Legislative Council elections would be held on a 
basis of universal adult suffrage without literacy qualification. It was 
also stated that the number of elected members would be increased 
from five to eight, thus giving a clear elected majority in the Council. 


In His Majesty’s Birthday Honours list issued in June, His 
Excellency the Governor was made a Knight Commander of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George and the 
Administrator, Mr. E. P. Arrowsmith, was made a Companion of the 
same Distinguished Order. 


The Colonial Development Corporation purchased Melville Hall 
Estate from the Government during 1950, and both on this estate and 
on the Castle Bruce Estate, agricultural operations were started during 
the year. 

Agreement was reached between the Government and the Colonial 
Development Corporation by which the Corporation has undertaken 
to build and run a citrus packing plant for the pre-cooling and storage 
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of the island’s fresh fruit for export. The Corporation has also agreed 
to manufacture ice and provide a cold store. The packing plant was 
almost completed by the end of 1950. 

Work was begun on the two roads leading to the hydro-electric site 
in the Roseau Valley and on the new Clarke Hall-Holmwood road 
in the Layou Valley, one of the potentially most productive areas of 
the island. In additon, a number of minor roads were improved or 
constructed to facilitate the removal of bananas and other produce to 
shipping points. 

As a result of the fifteen-year contract signed between the firm of 
Antilles Products Ltd. and the Dominica Banana Association, the 
production of bananas rose from 120,676 bunches in 1949 to 349,675 
bunches in 1950. This increase, though substantial, was not as great 
as was expected, but production should continue to rise, provided 
that energetic steps are taken to control leaf-spot disease, the incidence 
of which increased towards the end of 1950. 


The year 1950 saw a marked rise in both the volume and value of 
domestic produce shipped. The value of such produce exported 
during the year amounted to $2,064,991 as compared with $1,233,758 
in 1949. The volume of employment rose sharply, owing largely 
to increased agricultural production, Government expenditure on road 
work and the various operations of the Colonial Development 
Corporation. 

On 23rd May, a weekly air service between Dominica and Barbados 
was inaugurated by British Guiana Airways and at the end of the 
year reconsideration was being given to the possibility of building an 
air strip at Melville Hall. 


_ Extra-mural classes of the University College of the West Indies 
were begun in May with the Education Officer acting as the repre- 
sentative of the Resident Tutor of the Windward Islands. 


A prison farm was established during the year on part of the 
Goodwill Estate. This will enable agricultural training to be given to 
prisoners and at the same time help to increase the local food supply. 


The cost of living continued to increase during 1950 and brought 
a number of demands for readjustment of wages to meet the rise. 


Official visitors to the Colony during the year included Mr. G. F. 
(now Sir Geoffrey) Clay, Agricultural Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies ; Mr. W. A. Robertson, Forestry Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ; Captain Arthur Thelwell, Com- 
missioner of Lands, Jamaica; Air Commodore Whitney Straight, 
Managing Director, B.O.A.C.; Lieut. Commander A. D. S. Murray, 
Managing Director, British West Indian Airways ; Dr. E. D. Pridie, 
Chief Medical Officer to the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; Sir 
George Seel, Comptroller, Development and Welfare Organisation in 
the West Indies, and several Advisers attached to the Comptroller’s 
staff. | 


(c) Progress of Projects under the Development 
Plan 


Most of the finance for the execution of the Plan has come from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds. As a result of represent- 
ations to the Colonial Office for additional assistance, the final alloca- 
tions for the principal items of the Plan for the 10-year period 1946 
to 1956 were as follows : 


$ 
Agriculture and oie z ; ; 669,662 
Education . : : : 372,480 
Medical . : ; : : : 208,224 
Social Welfare ; : 64,670 
Road Building Programme . ; . 1,680,000 
Agricultural Credit . : . . 144,000 
Goodwill Housing Scheme : : . 107,481 
Roseau Jetty. : ; : : 192,000 
AGRICULTURE 


The chief items of the Agricultural Project were the extension services 
provided by the five agricultural stations, the inauguration in 1949 of 
the Forestry Service and forest squatter control, and the setting up of 
a cocoa propagation station. It was also possible to increase the staff, 
and the district staff was mainly engaged in extension work with 
emphasis on soil conservation practices. 

Development work on the five agricultural stations had been reduced 
to a minimum in 1949 owing to lack of funds and shortage of staff, but 
work was again stepped up in 1950. Construction of additional 
buildings, opening up of new areas, fencing, and establishment of 
livestock units were made possible. The main functions of these 
stations are the distribution of improved planting material; the 
demonstration of principles of mixed farming, including conservation 
measures ; the maintenace of observation plots of new crops and new 
varieties of established crops ; investigation ; and the running of 
livestock stud centres. 

The broad objectives of the agricultural policy of the Colony are 
to conserve natural resources ; to achieve security of land tenure ; 
to maintain and, wherever economically practicable, expand and 
improve crop production for export; to improve small-scale (or 
peasant) agriculture ; to stabilise farming and improve food supply ; 
and to secure efficient production, processing and distribution of 
agricultural products. 


EDUCATION 


The post of Education Officer is financed from Development and 
Welfare funds, as also is the cost of teacher training. The latter 
scheme has enabled a Pupil Teacher Training Centre to be established 
under the charge of two Supervising Teachers. During the period 
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under review, Government erected two new school buildings. The 
Development Plan has provided for the construction of a number of 
new school buildings over the course of the next few years. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


The principal items of development under this head are the Anti- 
Yaws Campaign and the Maternal, Child Hygiene and School Health 
Service. Both were continued throughout the period. The Anti- 
Yaws Campaign, in particular, has had significant results, especially 
in the rural areas. It aims at controlling and, if possible, eradicating 
from the Colony this serious and incapacitating disease. 

Under the Maternal, Child Hygiene and School Health Service, a 
health unit operated in Roseau and in the surrounding rural areas. 
In addition, health visitor’s training is given at the Health Centre to 
prospective district nurse-midwives. 

A Public Health Engineering Unit came into operation in January, 
1950. This scheme, which is to operate for three years, has as its 
objective an extensive programme for betterment of rural sanitary 
conditions, including malaria control work, latrine construction, 
refuse disposal and provision of public bath houses. Two such bath 
houses were constructed in the village of Vieille Case during 1950. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Social Welfare Department, established in 1945 under a 
Development and Welfare scheme, concerned itself largely with 
village improvement and co-operatives. During 1950 it introduced 
in a modest way the ‘ ‘boarding-out” system for children in need of 
care and protection. 

Under the Development Plan, an extension to the Dominica 
Infirmary was in progress at the end of 1950, to enable an increased 
sruaeaee of persons, chiefly comprising the aged destitute, to be 
admitted. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The approved Development Plan provides for the construction of 
certain main roads in the Colony and the improvement of a number of 
tracks leading to peasant cultivations. As lack of communications 
is one of the chief limiting factors to the economic development of the 
Colony, great hopes are placed on the road construction programme. 
In 1950 work was begun on three of them and plans were being made 
for others. Several miles of peasant tracks were also completed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A scheme for the improvement of the water supply of the village of 
St. Joseph was begun in 1950. 

A list of Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes in operation 
during 1950 is given in Appendix V. 


PART Il 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE estimated population on 3lst December, 1950, was 54,577 as 
compared with 52,858 in 1949, 51,763 in 1948, 50,798 in 1947 and 
49,486 in 1946. The increase over 1949 was due to an excess of 900 
births over deaths plus an excess of 819 arrivals over departures. 

The birth rate for 1950 was 34-4 per thousand compared with 35-7, 
34-3, 36-0 and 34-4 per thousand respectively for the years 1946, 1947, 
1948 and 1949. The death rate for 1950 was 17-7 per thousand and 
the corresponding figures for the preceding four years 1946 to 1949 
are 20:6, 18-8, 14-5 and 13-5 per thousand respectively. 

There were 156 marriages during 1949 as compared with 575 in the 
previous year, the latter being quite exceptional and due to a misssion 
preached in all parishes of the Colony by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in that year. The corresponding marriage figures 
for 1946 and 1947 were 211 and 240 respectively. 

The following racial distribution is taken from the Census of 1946: 


Carib : ; : . : *40 
White : : : : : 142 
Black . ; . ; 11,862 
East Indian : : 4 
Syrian . ; 32 
Chinese. : : ; 1 
Other Asiatic. : ; 2 
Mixed or coloured. , ; 35,524 
Race not stated ; : 17 





47,624 





* (this figure is probably inaccurate). 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS AND WAGES 


The distribution of the gainfully employed population, according to 
the 1946 Census, was as follows : 


Agriculture : . 11,500 
Fishing. : ; . 700 
Forestry . * 300 
Manufactures and Repairs . 2,500 
Construction . - 2,200 
Transport and Communications . . 400 
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Commerce and Finance 
Professional Services . 


Public Service 
Personal Service 


950 
550 
400 
1,800 


The average weekly earnings in certain principal trades and occu- 


pations were : 


Agriculture 
Overseers : 
Labourers : Men . 

Women 

Manufacturing 
Bakers 
Blacksmiths . 

Boot and Shoemakers 
Printers ; 
Tailors 


Construction 
Stonemasons 
Carpenters 
Painters 
Pipe-fitters 
Labourers : Men . 

Women 

Transport 
Longshoremen : 
Motor Vehicle Drivers . 


Trade and Commerce 
Shop Assistants 


Public Service 
Special Grade 
First Class Clerk . 
Second Class Clerk 
Third Class Clerk 


Graded Subordinate Cue 
Chief Officer : 
Class I 
Class II 
Class III 
Class IV 


Primary School Teachers 


$6-00 


(Standard scales of pay) 
$1,920 x $96—$2,160 per annum 
$1,248 x $96—$1,728 ,, - 
$792 x $72—$1,152_ ,, 3 
$480 x $60—$720 _ _—i.,y,, 5s 


$624 x $48—$864 3 $5 
$432 x $24—$576 2, ‘3 
$336 x $19-20—$412-80 ‘3 3 
$264 x $14-40—$307-20 5 a 
$211°20 x $9-60—$240 “ 


Head and Assistant Teachers—Selected Grade : 


Men 
Women 


a 


$576 x $48—$960 _,, - 
$528 x $48—$768 _,, ‘5 


Head and Assistant Teachers (Certificated) : 


Men 
Women. 
Uncertificated 


$384 $24--$576 ,, 5, 
$288 X$24--$528 4, 55 
$240 s 
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Cost-of-Living Bonus 


All persons on the Government establishment receive cost-of-living 
bonus on the following scale : 


Salary not exceeding $144 p.a. . 40 per cent 
Exceeding $144 p.a. but not exceeding $288 p.a. 334 per cent 
99 $288 998 99 99 $432 99 25 per cent 
9 $432 9999 29 99 $576 99 20 per cent 
99 $576 9999 99 99 $960 99 15 per cent 
9 $960 9999 99 99 $1,200 99 12} per cent 
» $1,200 ,, 4, 5, is $2,880 ,, 10 percent 
» $2,880 ,, : : . 84 per cent 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index figure at the end of 1950 showed an increase 
of 51 over the corresponding figure for December, 1948. 


The following are end-of-quarter index figures during the years 
1949-50 (September, 1939=100) : 


March June September December 
1949 239 237 237 243 
1950 248 273 280 287 


The following is a price list of some of the principal commodities 
consumed by working-class families in September, 1939, as compared 
with September, 1950 : 


Bread : .  2cents for 40z. 2 cents for 24 OZ. 
Flour : . 4, 1 Ib. 12 * 1 Ib. 
Rice : . 4 , 1 Ib. 8 ad 1 Ib. 
Edible Oil__.. eZ Ae 1 pt. 40 ‘i 1 pt. 
Salted Cod Fish . 9 ,, 1 lb. 34 7 1 Ib. 
Kerosene Oil ee: eee 1 pt. 8 ve 1 pt. 
Charcoal : . 10,4, + bri. 70 - + bri. 
Soap, Laundry . 20. ,, 24lb. bar 56 3 241b. bar. 
Khaki Cloth . 24 ,, 1 yard $1°04 ,, 1 yard 
Chambray Cloth . 12 ,, 1 yard 61 ie 1 yard 
Prints ; . 1 ,, 1 yard 58 zs 1 yard 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Labour Officer and two clerks comprise the staff of the Labour 
Department. 


The Labour Officer is responsible for the enforcement of all labour 
legislation, and the execution of Government policy in the develop- 
ment of trade unionism. He serves as liaison officer between the 
employers and workers organisations, and acts as conciliator in 
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disputes between employers and workers. The Department serves 
as an Employment Registration Office. 


TRADE UNIONS 
The following registered trade unions were in existence on 31st 
December, 1950 : 


(a) The Dominica Employers’ Union with 45 members, comprising 
individuals or firms engaged in all forms of industry and commerce 
in the Colony. 


(b) The Dominica Trade Union, which is a general workers union 
with 1] branches and a membership of 5,424. This union is affiliated 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


(c) The Dominica Teachers’ Union with a membership of 51 in 
three branches. The members of this union are for the most part 
employees of Government. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Generally speaking, industrial relations have improved during the 
period under review. Three voluntary agreements between Antilles 
Products Ltd. and the Dominica Trade Union on behalf of workers 
engaged in the handling of bananas for export were made and have 
been honoured by both parties. 

The wages of agricultural workers were increased by 334 per cent 
as the result of negotiations between the Director of Public Works and 
the Superintendent of Agriculture on behalf of Government Depart- 
ments and the Dominica Trade Union. The agreed rates of 80 cents 
for men, 60 cents for women and 48 cents for juveniles for an 8-hour 
day have also been generally accepted and paid on the principal 
estates. 


GENERAL 


During the period under review there was much activity in the 
agricultural industry. The Colonial Development Corporation were 
engaged in building the citrus packing plant at Goodwill, and provided 
employment for about 160 workers, practically all of whom were 
engaged through the Employment Registration Office of the Labour 
Department. |. 

The principal employers, notably Messrs. L. Rose & Co., Colonial 
Development Corporation, Caribbee Products Ltd., Antilles Products 
Ltd., and others, employed a comparatively large number of workers 
‘for whom better working conditions were provided, including free 
medical attention and sick leave with pay. 

Attempts to collect employment statistics from employers as a 
whole met with scant success, but it is generally accepted that during 
1950 the increased expansion of banana cultivation, coupled with the 
Government Road Programme, provided practically full employment 
in Dominica with the exception of the isolated Windward District. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
for the eight-year period 1943 to 1950: 


REVENUE | 








EXPEN DITURE 
Grants in 

Local Aid of 

Year Revenue C.D.& W. | Adminis- Total Expendi Total 
tration tur 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1943 510,466 133,977 72,000 716,443 | 512,573 ,960 

610,267 3,887 — 684,154 697,037 823,867 
1945 632,088 143,918 — 776, 665,424 868,502 
1946 803,012 1,002 72,000 1,456,014 721,297 1,265,084 
19 918,088 136,537 — 1,054,625 859,688 958,430 
1948 807,816 78,079 885,895 914,439 1,012,918 
1949 987,120 175,846 144,000 1,306,966 1,258,612 1,395,743 
1950 1,154, 012 $12, 038 91,200 1,757,250 1,323,730 1, 389, "474 


ee ee NR SS ep RS Pt 


The main heads of local revenue during the past three years were : 


a 4 1950 

Customs 326,512 354,399 497,327 
Excise Duties 109,801 121,563 150,258 
Licences 28,328 29,372 31,823 
Taxes 108,876 174,941 167,339 
Harbour Dues ia. : 24,780 27,470 42,871 
Fees of Court, Office, etc. 96,452 132,531 169,900 
Post Office : : : 78,090 106,119 42,674 
Electricity, Telephones and | 

Refrigeration . 19,160 26,090 29,521 


The main heads of local expenditure for the corresponding periods 


were : 
1948 1949 1950 

Agriculture Per 140,434 111,259 
Education 81,204 97,508 137,034 
Medical (ingluding Hospitals 123,800 136,274 169,215 
Pensions 30,048 39,525 54,969 
Police 81,427 117,359 120,032 
Prisons ; 23,688 23,605 26,741 
Public Works Department 28,049 35,773 40,605 
Public Works Recurrent 82,442 100,069 190,671 
Public Works ae 46,066 115,937 82,721 


31,078 41,813 49,799 


Treasury : 
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PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
The Public Debt at 31st December of each of the years 1948 to 1950 


was as follows: 


Electricity Supply Loan, 1928 

C.D.F. Scheme No. 92—Cold 
Storage . 

Agricultural Loans—Watts _ 
Schemes 

Loans to Cultivators on account 
of 1930 Hurricane . 

Plant Distribution—1930 
Hurricane : 

Goodwill Estate Loan 1946 


1948 
28,800 

7,474 
47,044 
49,392 


20,031 
81,600 


$234,341 


1949 
$ 
28,800 
4,669 
45,792 
47,372 


19,254 
81,600 


$227,487 
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1950 
28,800 

1,724 
44,496 
45,281 


18,449 
81,600 


$220,350 


Local loan issues are represented by the first and last items of the 


above list. 


A statement of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1949, is given 


at Appendix I. 


The main sources of taxation and the yield from each in the years 
1948 to 1950 are given on page 12 under main heads of revenue. 
Income Tax is included under the head of Taxes and amounted to 


$75,635 in 1950, $105,589 in 1949 and $45,612 in 1948. 


The Customs Tariff includes both ad valorem and specific rates. 
The ad valorem rates are mainly on manufactured articles and are 
usually 10 per cent British Preferential and 20 per cent General Tariff. 


Excise duties collected in each of the three years 1948 to 1950 were: 


Rum 
Tobacco 


The excise duty on rum is $1-44 per proof gallon. 


1948 


$ 
103,390 


6,411 


1949 


$ 
116,329 


5,234 


1950 
$ 
143,906 


6,352 


During the year 


1950 the rates of excise duty on tobacco were increased as follows : 


Cigars. ‘ 

Black Leaf Tobacco . ; 

Cigarettes and other form of 
tobacco 


» 64 cents to 72 cents 


from 24 cents to 42 cents per lb. 
»» 18 cents to 20} cents 


99 


99 


Stamp duties are governed by the Leeward Islands Federal Law, 
Chapter 135. Receipts under this head totalled $6,749 in 1948, 
$9,640 in 1949 and $11,054 in 1950. The Schedule of duties is given 


at Appendix III. 
There is no poll or hut tax. 
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DOMINICA 


Income tax is payable on the income accruing in, derived from or 
received in the Colony in respect of : 


(a) 


gains or profits of any trade, business, profession or vocation ; 
gains or profits from any employment ; 

the annual value of land and improvements thereon used by 
or on behalf of the owner or used rent-free by the Orcupics for 
purposes of residence or enjoyment ; 

dividends, interest or discounts ; 

pension, charge or annuity ; 

rents, royalties, premiums and any other profits arising from 
property. 


Tax is charged upon the chargeable income for the year immediately 
preceding the year of assessment. 
The principal exemptions are : 


(a) the income of any local authority ; 
(b) the income of any statutory or registered building society ; 
(c) the income of any ecclesiastical, charitable or educational 
institution of a public character ; | 
(d) the emoluments of members of foreign consular services ; 
(ce). wound and disability pensions granted to members of His 
Majesty’s Forces ; 
_ (f) the income of ministers of religion as such. 
Rates of Tax: 
Individuals : Under $240 — 4 cents in each $4-80 
First $240 up to $475: 20 O° 35 5 “65 
First $480 . 2: 4 . stay 
Next $480, 1.€. $484- ‘80 to $960 24 >. 99 99 
ss $480, 1.e. $964-80 to $1,440 36 99 99 99 
» £480, ie. $1,444-80 to $1,920 48 ,, oo. . 6 
ss $480, 1.€. $1,924-80 to $2,400 60 99 9 ” 
» $480, i.e. $2,404-80 to $2,880 2: 33 ss $5 
- $480, 1.€. $2,884-80 to $3,360 " 96 23 99 99 
» $480, 1.e. $3,364-80 ‘to $3,840 $108 ,, 5 
», $480, i.e. $3,844-80 to $4,320 $1-20 ,, 99 9 
>, $480, 1.e. $4,324-80 to $4,800 $1:44 ,, 99 99 
Pr $480, 1.e. $4,804-80 to $5,280 $1-68 ‘9 2» 99 
» $1,440, ie. $5,284-80 to $6,720 $1:92 ,, - 35 
»» $7,200, i.e. $6,724-80 to $13,920 $2:16_ ,, oe. * 
» $480, i.e. $13,924-80 to $14,400 $2-40 ,, $s s 
On every $4-80 over a 400 $2°40 ,, OS gs 
Companies . . . $144 ,, - ‘3 
Allowances 


(a) 10 per cent of earned income Maximum $480. 


(b) Personal Abatement 


$480 allowed to British subjects 
or residents in the Colony. 
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(c) Life Insurance Premium . Premiums up to one-sixth of 
income after deducting the 
allowances at (a) and (b) above 
and provided that such allow- 


(a) Wit ance does not exceed $1,200. 
Wife . ; : . . $240. 
(e) Children. : : . $120 for each child under 16 


years of age or, if over 16 years, 
receiving whole-time instruc- 
tion at an institution of learning. 


The incidence of i income tax ona person (as distinct from a company) 
at varying income levels is given in the table at Appendix II. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


British currency and Government of Trinidad and Tobago currency 
notes are legal tender; there is no local currency. In 1950, a 
Currency Ordinance was enacted to implement an agreement to 
provide for a uniform currency in the Eastern Group of the British 
Caribbean Territories. It is expected that this new currency will be 
put into circulation during 1951 and 1952, when the existing currency 
will be withdrawn. 

Since 1948 the unit of account has been the British West Indian 
dollar with a fixed rate of 4-80 to the pound sterling ($1—4s. 2d.). 
While most of the currency notes in circulation are now of denomin- 
ations of the British West Indian dollar, the whole of the coinage is 
still based on a sterling currency. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and the Royal 
Bank of Canada each have a branch in the Colony and are both note- 
issue banks, issuing notes in denominations of the British West Indian 
dollar. The banks pay an annual licence to Government of $120. 
The quantity of notes issued by these banks has been limited. 

There is a Government Savings Bank, the volume of whose oper- 
ations may be seen in the following table : , 
Balance to credit 


Year Deposits Withdrawals of depositors at 
end of year 
$ $ 
1948 112,869 124,588 297,561 
1949 120,008 96,583 320,986 
1950 123,725 93,019 351,692 


Interest at the rate of 24 per cent is paid on deposits in the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. 

There is also the Dominica Co-operative Bank whose main activities 
are savings and loan business. The interest rate paid on deposits was 
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24 per cent in 1950 and the volume of business during that year is 


indicated by the following figures : $ 
Deposits : : : . 231,143 
Withdrawals : . 179,844 


Balance to credit of depositors at the end of the year 230,249 


Chapter 5 : Commerce 


The figures for imports, exports and re-exports for the years 1948 to 
1950 are as follows : 


1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ 
Total Imports —. . 1,969,623 2,371,754 4,200,294 
Total Exports. 1,549,619 1,363,625 2,183,789 
Re-exports ; ; 181,289 129,867 118,798 


The increase in imports has been largely due directly and indirectly 
to capital works being undertaken by the Colonial Development 
Corporation and several private firms. Foodstuffs (particularly 
flour) and manufactured articles (principally cotton goods) account for 
the major part of the Colony imports, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
other Commonwealth countries and the United States being the 
principal suppliers in the order named. 

The quantities and values of the principal imports for 1948-50 were : 


a ——$ —_—$ cj] ce —[——————— 
Quantity; Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 


Food, Drink & Tobacco: $ $ 3 
Butter and Cheese - Ib. 29,253 | 17,676 14,694 9,469 89,013 | 59,687 
Butter Substitutes 6 Ib. $2,209 | 21,830 66,635 | 25, 278 66, 968 | 24,157 
Fish dg is Ib. 511,407 | 87,373 291 481 53, 585 595, 899 | 215,434 
Flour, Wheaten .. ..| Bags of 
98 Ib. 24,752 | 220,186 25,719 | 205,807 52,139 | 433,739 

Grain de ae ae Ib. 375,866 | 21,978 151,466 8,693 | 1,067,431 | 66,184 
Liquor... 6 es gal. 10,801 | 34,546 13,389 | 44,421 18,511 | 68,269 
Meats AC os Ib. 130,747 | 41,864 143,509 | 46,528 239,932 | 91,072 
Oils, Edible at i gal. 28,106 | 56,449 30,122 | 57,733 36,502 | 81,264 
Sugar ~ a = Ib. 3, 067, ,092 | 203,694 | 3,154,057 214, 165 | 5,106,115 | 223,565 
Tobacco .. oe i Ib. 19 "302 27,653 31,263 43, 817 21,325 | 31,125 
Raw Materials and Articles 

Mainly Unmanufactured —_ 14,159 32,287 139,049 
Articles Wholly or Mainly 

Manufactured 
Cotton Manufactures .. — — 210,314 — 253,641 — 362,862 


Cutlery, Hardware (in- 
cluding Enamelware) 


Implements and Tools —_ — $3,996 — 63,440 — 119,466 
Footwear .. as ..| pair 28,918 | 49,094 38,367 | 64,455 66,780 | 113,655 
Machinery 36 se — — 89,601 — 130,361 — 259,129 
Manures .. ex .-| long 

ton 460 | 31,090 704 | 58,461 696 | 52,815 
Metal Manfactures eg — — 36,000 — $4,733 — 167,084 
Saas not Edible ..| gal. 287,536 | 67,211 253,268 | 71,606 306,520 | 101,242 
Ib. 103,137 | 25,025 190,317 | 34,668 219,600 | 40,040 
Vehicles (Road and Sea) — — 53,890 — 110,010 — 270,039 


Parcels Post a — — 81,277 — 135,568 — 180,302 
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There were significant increases in imports of butter and cheese, 
from 0-89 per cent of total imports in 1948 to 1-42 per cent in 1950 ; 
raw materials, from 0-72 per cent to 3-31 per cent ; machinery, from 
4-55 per cent to 6:17 per cent ; metal manufactures, from 1-83 per 
cent to 3-98 per cent and vehicles from 2-73 per cent to 6-43 per cent. 


The value of principal exports for 1948 to 1950 were : 
| 














1948 | 1949 ~ 1950 
Unit — 
Quantity; Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Walue 
$ $ 3 
Citrus Peel lb. 623,703 | 112,301 408,615 | 72,358 13,607 4,092 
Cocoa, Raw Ib. 420,886 | 160,265 330,204 | 86,59 261,279 | 109,805 
ra te Ib. 671,852 | 61,402 | 1,183,426 | 111,391 | 1,518,305 | 146,720 
Fresh Fruits : 
Avocado Pears Ib. 418,380 | 42,682 397,460 | £8,983 | 255,060 | 30,928 
ananas site stem 14,731 | 14,142 120,676 | 141,474 349,675 | 558,000 
Citrus Fruits .. bri. 13,752 | 99,480 20,987 | 115,726 24,350 | 218,501 
Coconuts ; nut 408,693 | 13,895 185,301 6,807 141,109 5,080 
Mangoes ? Ib. 1,049,481 | 38,635 | 1,009,896 | 27,211 684,34 35,024 
Fruit Juices : 
Lime Juice, Raw gal. 589,672 | 365,778 385,952 | 235,757 506,795 | 349,488 
Lime Juice, 
Sweetened gal. — — 66,149 | 43,598 230,466 | 149,157 
Oils Essential : 
Bay Oil gal. 34,674 | 33,046 36,583 | 33,051 25,839 9, 
Lime Oil gal. 24,896 | 111,793 18,559 | 99,751 1,000 | 164,255 
R ee gal. 10,227 |° 15,975 815 ,474 2,583 3,678 
Spices : Vanilla Ib. ,909 | 154,165 68,823 | 153,987 33,881 | 184,860 
Fobacco .. Ib. 4,134 | 16,267 1,801 | 7,714 2,250 8,416 


The striking changes in exports are the decreases under citrus peel 
and cocoa. The market in citrus peel was almost lost owing to poor 
processing, but, as it is now being manufactured under controlled 
factory conditions by one firm, it is hoped that the market will improve. 
Cocoa, although less than in 1948, showed an improvement over 
1949 owing to improved world prices. Copra, bananas, citrus and 
lime juice show significant increases. Bananas, particularly, in- 
creased from -91 per cent of total exports in 1948 to 25-55 per cent in 
1950. The increase on citrus has been due to the attempts to find a 
market in the United Kingdom, a number of large shipments being 
made in 1950. The market prices for vanilla were good and the 
quality improved, so that the increased value of beans exported 
actually represented a smaller quantity, namely 33,881 lb. as com- 
pared with 51,909 Ib. in 1948. 

The principal supplying countries of the Colony’s imports and 
principal countries of destination of domestic exports were : 


Principal supplying countries of the Colony’s Imports 


1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ 
United Kingdom 447,896 698,865 1,747,393 
Canada : 593,965 567,128 948,435 
Barbados. 303,525 316,165 431,664 
Leeward Islands 67,270 93,358 147,112 
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1948 1949 1950 
. $ $ $ 
Other British Countries 190,214 235,664 448,548 
United States of America 338,886 388,313 275,169 
France and Possessions 9,648 20,041 15,685 
Other Foreign Countries 18,219 52,220 186,288 


Principal Countries of destination of Domestic Exports 


United Kingdom . 595,294 488,488 656,545 
Canada : . : : 25,983 40,724 72,471 
Barbados ; . . 185,324 210,821 239,942 
Leeward Islands . ; ; 83,684 45,179 43,642 
Other British Countries 242,206 253,095 297,989 
United States of America 356,787 252,766 235,813 
France and Possessions : 5,884 203 1,213 
Other Foreign Countries 54,457 72,349 636,174 


Chapter 6: Production 


Agricultural products account for by far the greater part of the 
Colony’s output. Such little industrial activity as exists is confined 
to the processing for export of agricultural products. 

The production of the island has been, and still is, far below its 
potential output and this has largely been the result of factors such as 
the inadequate road system, lack of capital, expensive and irregular 
shipping facilities and uncertain market conditions. But during the 
period under review the outlook has changed considerably for, as 
mentioned in the reviews of 1949 and 1950, an extensive road pro- 
gramme has been started and new capital has been attracted to 
agricultural production for export. — 

Food for local consumption constitute a considerable, though 
decreasing, proportion of agricultural production and during recent 
years food production has frequently been short of the Colony’s 
requirements. This is particularly so of edible livestock and fish 
which have continued to be in very short supply. 

The organisation of agriculture is divided between large estates and 
peasant holdings. The former are responsible for the major portion 
of export crops, except vanilla, bay oil and food crops. A considerable 
proportion of the bananas for export come from peasant holdings. 

The principal export crops are : 


Limes. This is one of the main export crops of the Colony. It is 
shipped largely in the form of juice and distilled oil. The firm of 
L. Rose & Co. Ltd. is a large buyer of limes and is the principal ex- 
porter of lime products. An export trade in dessicated lime skins has 
arisen within the period under review. The present production of 
limes is estimated at 110,000 barrels per annum. 
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Coconuts. Most of this crop was exported as copra to the neigh- 
bouring island of Barbados at fixed prices under the Fats and Oils 
Agreement of 1947. It is there processed into edible oil, fats and soap 
and the Colony’s requirements of the manufactured products are 
largely supplied from that source. A small quantity of soap is manu- 
factured locally. 


Cocoa. The present production is estimated at 150 tons per 
annum ; a fair proportion is used for local consumption. There is 
considerable interest locally in expanding production of this crop, 
largely induced by remunerative prices during the past few years. 
Government is actively encouraging extension of plantings by estab- 
lishing a propagation station to produce and distribute rooted cuttings 
of high-yielding strains. 

Vanilla. Production is estimated at 50,000 lb. of cured beans per 
annum, almost the whole of which is from peasant holdings. The 
year 1950 saw a revival in interest owing to better prices. The U.S.A. 
is the principal market. There has been a marked improvement in 
quality during the past three years. 


Fresh Fruit. This comprises oranges, grapefruit, mangoes and 
Avocado pears. Most of these crops are shipped to Bermuda, Barbados 
and Canada. Oranges and grapefruit account for the greater part of 
the value of fresh fruit and are of high quality. The production of 
these two crops is estimated at 90,000 crates. A great proportion of 
the crop is lost annually, due to lack of markets or refrigerated space 
on ships. 


Bananas. This crop has recently become one of the principal 
exports of the Colony. Production has expanded rapidly during the 
past two years, owing to the fifteen-year contract signed for the purchase 
of the exportable crop of Lacatan bananas. Exports in 1949 amounted 
to 120,676 bunches valued at $141,474. The corresponding figures. 
for 1950 were 349,675 bunches valued at $558,000. 


Rum. The production of rum is an important local industry. 
Annual production is around 116,000 gallons, most of which is con- 
sumed locally. 


Minor Products. The production of handcrafts from local straws 
is a widespread minor industry. The principal articles manufactured 
are mats, hats, bags and baskets which have a local market and good 
outlets abroad.’ The annual value of production is estimated at 
$36,000. 

The Colony has considerable forest areas which supply a large part 
of its requirements of timber. However, control of forest exploitation 
was introduced in 1950 with the establishment of a Forestry Service, 
the main functions of which are forest protection and the demarcation 
of reserves. In this way it is hoped to put a stop gradually to the 
wastage and ruthless exploitation of forest resources so common in 
the past. 

There is a developing interest in the co-operative movement. A 
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Co-operative Societies Ordinance was enacted in 1949 and Regulations 
under the Ordinance were passed in 1950. 

The chief co-operative activities have been in the processing and 
marketing of agricultural produce. At the end of 1950 there were 
five such societies, four of which were engaged in manufacturing lime 
products and the other dealing in bay oil. The value of their com- 
bined production in 1950 amounted to over $46,000. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Elementary Schools 
There were 39 public elementary schools in Dominica during the 
period under review. Of these, 36 were Government schools and 
three were grant-aided schools run by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The public elementary schools provide for the education of children 
between the ages of five and 15 years. This education was free in all 
schools and co-educational, with the exception of five single-sex schools 
(two for boys and three for girls). 

The hours of instruction were from 9 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. with a 
luncheon period of 14 hours from noon. The school curriculum 
included English, reading, arithmetic, history, geography, gardening 
science, needlework for girls, woodwork (in a few schools) for boys 
and current events. 

There were also eight private elementary schools, seven of which 
were known as temporary schools and received from Government a 
small subsidy at the rate of $10-00 per month to assist the teacher-in- 
charge, as well as a limited supply of equipment. These temporary 
schools provide some measure of schooling for small children (infants 
and juniors) who are living in small, isolated “pockets” which are 
remote from public schools. 

A number of scholarships open to both boys and girls of the 
elementary schools are competed for annually and provide oppor- 
tunities for free secondary education. Ten were provided each year 
by Government, (five boys and five girls), two by Roseau Town Council, 
two by the Trustees of the Dominica Benevolent Co-operative Society 
and two by the Dominica Benevolent Club of New York, U.S.A. 

It is estimated that the population of school age, five to 15 years, is 
about 13,000 children and the following table gives the enrolment and 
average attendance covering all sessions for the year 1950 : 


Boys Girls Total 
Enrolment . ; . 4,927 5,060 9,987 
Average Attendance . 2,972 3,353 6,325 
Percentage Attendance 60:3 66:3 63-3 


This represents an increase of 669 on the enrolment of 1948, but 
there is a drop of three per cent in the average attendance of the boys. 
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The law relating to compulsory attendance was not enforced ;_ this 
would entail more accommodation and larger teaching staffs in the 
main areas or the employment of a shift system. 


Secondary Schools 

There are two secondary schools for boys, the Dominica Grammar 
School and the St. Mary’s Academy. The Grammar School is a 
Government institution and the Academy is run by the Roman 
Catholic authorities with a block grant from Government. Both are 
fee-paying schools and provide the type of education leading up to the 
Cambridge School Certificate examination. The curriculum is 
‘designed to enable students to reach this standard in four years and 
the teaching of science was included in the Grammar School course. 

There were two secondary schools for girls, the Convent High School 
and the Wesley High School. The Convent High School is maintained 
by the Roman Catholic authorities and the Wesley High School by the 
Methodist. Both are fee-paying and are assisted with a block grant 
from Government. Students were prepared for the Cambridge School 
Certificate examination. The Convent High School provided courses 
in domestic science and stenography for its senior girls. 

The following table gives the enrolment and average attendance at 
secondary schools for the year 1950 : 


Boys Girls Total 
Enrolment . . 253 254 507 
Average Attendance . 202 202 404 
Percentage Attendance 79°8 719-5 79-6 


Teachers and Teacher-training 

The number of untrained and unqualified teachers was still rather 
high. No teacher was sent abroad for training, but the local training 
scheme continued. | 

The further education and training of pupil teachers was continued 
at the Training Centre at Roseau. Twenty-one pupil teachers, 
selected from various districts and grouped in two classes, were enrolled 
for the year 1950. They were given whole time tuition as well as 
training in the practice and methods of teaching. 

Saturday morning classes for senior teachers were held fortnightly 
in Roseau and at Portsmouth. All senior teachers who were preparing 
for their final certificate were required to attend and receive instruction 
in the practice of music and the teaching of singing, in drawing, needle- 
work, bookbinding and local handcraft. In addition, teachers 
attending at Roseau received lectures on the principles of teaching and 
on educational psychology and an occasional demonstration was given 
on some methods of teaching with a volunteer class. 

New salary scales for teachers approved in December,1949, and 
made effective from the previous January brought a fairly substantial 
increase in the emoluments of teachers. 

Adult Education : 

Evening classes were held in 1950 in Roseau and at Portsmouth, 

Trafalgar and La Plaine. In the rural areas, classes were held to 
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combat illiteracy, but an essential part of the programme was the class 
project, by which it is intended to bring to rural communities some 
knowledge of the conditions which make for better health, better 
feeding and better living. The 3-F Campaign of the La Plaine area 
‘was the most successful project. In addition, secondary classes were 
held in Roseau and at Portsmouth and French and civics were among 
the course of studies. A workshop class for artisans in Roseau 
included workshop drawing and calculations and English. A trade 
union class for members of the Dominica Trade Union aimed at 
improving the basic education and general knowledge of its members. 

Extra-mural studies of the University College of the West Indies 
were begun in May, 1950, under the Education Officer, who acted as 
local representative of the Resident Tutor. The course of studies 
included extension lectures on the philosophy of art, West Indian 
history, economics, science and everyday life, the theory of politics, 
and tutorials in English language and literature, conversational French 
and Spanish, art, and the discussion of current events. 
Higher Education 

The number of students receiving education in universities and 
professional schools was 19. Every second year the Government 
awards a university scholarship. 
New Schools 

An additional school was opened in temporary buildings at Trafalgar 
in 1949 and another at Scott’s Head in 1950. Fwo new schools were 
built in 1950 at Soufriere and Cockrane to replace old buildings. 
There are no technical or vocational schools, but plans were completed 
for a Domestic Science Centre for Roseau. 


HEALTH 


Health conditions during 1949 and 1950 were generally favourable, 
except for a widespread and severe epidemic of whooping cough 
during the latter months of 1950. This disease, lightly regarded 
locally, is a serious cause of infantile mortality in Dominica. Occurring 
in epidemic form approximately every three years, its unfavourable 
influence on the infantile mortality rates is very evident. Consideration 
is being given to the possibility of undertaking island-wide vaccination 
of infants against the disease. 

Birth and death rates per thousand for the six years 1945-50 were as 
follows : 

Crude Death — Infant Mortality 


Year Birth Rate Rate Rate 
1945 34-1 19-4 111-4 
1946 35-7 20°6 141-0 
1947 34:3 18°8 137°6 
1948 36:0 14-5 91:0 
1949 34-4 13-5 89-3 
1950 34-4 17-7 143-4 


Note : These figures differ from previous reports as the rates are now 
based on mid year instead of end year population estimates. 
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The ten leading causes of death in 1949 were as follows : 
Avitaminosis and other Deficiency Diseases (Malnutrition) 130 


Senility and Diseases of Old Age. : ; ; . 117 
{ll-defined and unknown causes . : . . 69 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis ; , ; » | 392 
Diseases of Heart and Circulatory System. : : . 43 
Diseases of early infancy and prematurity ; : . 39 
Diseases due to Helminths _.. : : : : . 33 
Malaria ; : : ‘ : . 26 
Gastro-enteritis and Colitis ; ; ; . 26 
Cerebral Haemorrhage : 17 


The medical establishment consists of a Sadie Medical Officer and 
Medical Officer of Health; a Resident Medical Officer, Roseau 
Hospital ;_ five District Medical Officers and one Dental Officer. 
During the years under review, the staff position was fairly satisfactory 
and only minor difficulties arose owing to vacancies, leave and other 
causes of absence. 

The work of the Health Department was generally well maintained 
and important progress was recorded, particularly in the control of 
yaws and malaria. There was also a steady and encouraging improve- 
ment in the amount and quality of the work of the maternal and child 
welfare clinics in Roseau and in the other areas. 

Regular clinics were held at 19 stations throughout the Colony by 
District Medical Officers. 

The hospitals have had to meet a continuously increasing demand 
for their services and Roseau Hospital, was particularly busy. 
Unfortunately, the total number of hospital beds in Dominica (Roseau 
92, Portsmouth 35, Marigot 6, Grand Bay 4) has not changed during 
the years 1949 and 1950, but plans have been made to renovate exten- 
sively the old and obsolete Roseau Hospital buildings and to increase 
its bed capacity to 134. 

The Medical Department runs a Leper Home for the lepers of the 
Colony. The number of inmates was about 20. 


HOUSING 


Housing for the low income groups of the population is still sub- 
standard, especially in Roseau and in the villages on the leeward coast 
where there is serious congestion, overcrowding and structural decay. 
Widespread siums are to be found in Roseau. In fact, conditions in 
Roseau are becoming more unfavourable and the housing shortage 
more acute owing to the steady increase in population pressure both 
from natural increase and from immigration from the rural areas. 
Owing to the high cost of building in Roseau the position is not likely 
to be alleviated in the near future. Government’s project for the 
extension of Roseau to Goodwill Estate will probably afford relief, 
but unfortunately it has not yet been possible to make this area 
available for building purposes. Plans have been prepared and every 
effort is being made to bring them into early operation. 
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Most houses are built mainly of timber, a fair proportion of which 
is provided from local sources. In most cases the houses are too small 
for the size of the families which occupy them. In Roseau most of 
the houses occupied by low income groups are rented at sums varying 
from 60 cents to 72 cents per room per week. There is a rent restric- 
tion law in operation. 

In the villages in the windward (or Atlantic) coast, the houses are 
mostly owner-occupied, with fair yard and garden space. Villages on 
this coast are generally scattered and the houses kept in good repair, 
due largely to the easier access to forests in that part of the island. It 
is feared that the introduction of forest control may have adverse 
effects on housing in that area, since it will no longer be possible to cut 
timber freely and royalties will be exacted. 

On the leeward (or Caribbean) coast, congested and unsightly 
villages are general, and although most of the houses are also owner- 
occupied, there are many cases where persons find it necessary to rent 
a house or the land upon which to build it. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The chief activities of the Social Welfare Department during 1949 
and 1950 were the promotion and development of co-operative organis- 
ations, rural local government, handcrafts and general rural welfare. 

Reference has already been made in Chapter 6 to the activities of 
co-operative societies. In addition, a number of savings unions, with 
the object of developing the habit of thrift, functioned during the period. 
One voluntary worker in co-operatives was given a course of training 
in Jamaica during 1950. 

Guidance and attention continued to be given to Village Boards, 
ten of which were in existence at the end of 1950. The members of 
these Boards are still wholly nominated, but provision has been made 
to introduce the elective principle under the Village Council Ordinance, 
No. 14 of 1948, which will be brought into force on a date to be pro- 
claimed by the Governor. The revenue of the Boards, derived from 
a self-imposed rate on houses within their area plus a matching sum 
from Government, is very small and they are consequently not able to 
do much in the way of village rmprovement, except to construct and 
maintain village paths. Lack of funds, therefore, constitute the chief 
limiting factor in the development of Village Boards, but these bodies 
have a value in giving opportunities for political training. 

A number of handcraft training courses was arranged in 1950 for 
girls and women from the rural areas. A leadership training course 
of a week’s duration was also organised in Roseau for rural leaders 
during the same year. 

The clubs and other associations organised in the rural areas con- 
tinued to function with varying efficiency. The community develop- 
ment project in nutrition and agriculture sponsored by the Social 
Welfare Department was successfully continued in the La Plaine area 
and has succeeded in making large numbers interested in producing 
and consuming more nutritious foods. 
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The problem of juvenile delinquency is still grave and no effective 
machinery exists for dealing with it. In 1949 a Probation Ordinance 
was passed, but no service has yet been organised. 

The system of “‘boarding-out”’ children in need of care and protection 
was begun experimentally in 1950 when four children were placed 
with selected families in one rural area. The Government paid a 
maintenance allowance. 

The relief of destitution is provided for by both indoor and outdoor 
relief. The Dominica Infirmary, a semi-voluntary institution for the 
aged destitute and largely subsidised by Government, provided 
accommodation for 36 inmates, but as numbers seeking admittance 
continued to increase, the buildings were being extended at the end 
of 1950. 

Outdoor relief is administered for the Government by a Central 
Poor Relief Committee or the District Magistrate. It takes the form. 
of a weekly allowance varying from 36 cents to $1-20 per person and 
the qualifying factor is destitution arising from illness or old age. 
Allowances are also paid in respect of orphaned children. The amounts 
voted for this purpose were $9,687 in 1949 and $12,159 in 1950. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Thirty-four Ordinances were enacted in 1949 and 24 in 1950; the 
most important of them were : 


1949 


The Education Ordinance, which repeals and replaces the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, Cap. 86 and the Studentships Act, Cap. 87 and. 
provides for secondary education in the Colony. 

The Trade and Revenue Consolidation Ordinance, which con- 
solidates and brings up to date the law relating to revenue and the 
prevention of smuggling. 

The Co-operative Societies Ordinance, which provides for the 
formation and regulation of the operations of co-operatives. 

The Probation of Offenders Ordinance, which repeals and replaces 
the Probation of Offenders Act, Cap. 44, and enlarges the powers of 
the Courts to deal with first offenders and probationers. 

The Financial Secretary Ordinance, which enables the Financial 
Secretary to perform all the duties which formerly devolved upon the 
Treasurer. This Ordinance was necessitated by the fact that the 
office of Treasurer was abolished and replaced by the office of Financial 
Secretary. 

The Dominica Agricultural Scholarship Ordinance, which provides 
for the award once in every three years by the Governor in Council of — 
an Agricultural Scholarship. 

The Registration of Clubs Ordinance, which was enacted to control 
the formation and operation of clubs in the Colony. 

The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, which was enacted. 
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to provide for an additional type of birth certificate in which all 
particulars may be mentioned except those relating to parentage or 
adoption. 

The Building Societies Ordinance, which provides for the establish- 
ment and operation of building societies. 

The Vehicles and Road Traffic Ordinance, which provides for the 
regulation of traffic on roads, the licensing and taxation of vehicles 
and repeals all previous similar legislation. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Amendment) Ordinance, which 
raises the maximum amount allowed for permanent total disablement 
of a workman from £250 to £400. 

The Boy Scouts Association Ordinance, which was enacted to 
further and protect the activities and interests of Boy Scouts in the 
Colony. 

The D.D.T. (Control) Ordinance, which provides for the regulation 
and control of the sale of D.D.T. to prevent exploitation of the public 
through the sale of imitations. 

The General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, which was 
enacted to declare the terms and conditions applicable to loans 
authorised to be raised by the Government of Dominica and to provide 
for the creation of Inscribed Stock. The Ordinance has subsequently 
been amended to read ‘The General Loan and Dominica Stock 
Ordinance, 1949.” 

The Trustee Investment (Government) Securities Ordinance, which 
was enacted to facilitate the investment of trust and other funds in 
Government securities in the United Kingdom. 

The Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, which provides for the 
appointment by the Income Tax Commissioners of persons as agents 
of other persons from whom income tax is due and through which 
agents the tax may be collected. 


1950 


The Police (Amendment) Ordinance, which was enacted to divorce 
the Dominica Police Force entirely from the Leeward Islands Police 
Force. 

The Agricultural Credit (Loan) Ordinance, which was enacted to 
provide for the raising of a loan of an amount not exceeding 3145,000 
for the purpose of making advances to assist cultivators in Dominica. 

The Police Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance, which provides for 
the grant of a pension to the widow, children and mother, if dependent, 
of Police who die as a result of injuries received in the discharge of 
their duties. 

The Consular Conventions Ordinance, which was enacted to confer 
upon the consular officers of Foreign States with which consular 
conventions are concluded by His Majesty certain powers relating to 
the administration of the estates and property of deceased persons ; 
and to restrict the powers of constables and other persons to enter the 
consular offices of such states. 

- The Banana (Amendment) Ordinance, which was enacted to provide 
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for the levying of a cess on bananas by the Banana Association to be 
applied toward the expenses of the Association and the creation of a 
fund for the control of leaf spot disease and the benefit of the industry 
generally. 

The Motor Vehicles Insurance (Third Party Risks) Ordinance, which 
was enacted to make provision for the protection of third parties 
against risks arising out of the use of motor vehicles on public roads. 

The Currency Ordinance, which was enacted to implement an agree- 
ment to provide for a uniform currency in the Eastern Group of the 
British Caribbean Territories. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The system of law which is administered in the Colony may be divided 
into : 

(1) Statute law, that is to say locally enacted legislation ; 

(2) The common law of England. 

The Courts in which the law is enforced are the Supreme Court, the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Supreme Court 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court falls under three heads : 
(a) original ; (b) criminal ; and (c) appellate. 

In its original jurisdiction the Court has power to hear and determine 
all matters which are heard and determined in England by the High 
Court of Justice, namely, King’s Bench Division, Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division and Chancery Division. 

Appeals from this Court lie to the West Indian Court of Appeal and 
thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

In the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction the Court has cognisance 
of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences committed in 
the Colony or within three miles of any of the shores of the Colony ; 
and of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences authorised 
to be tried and determined in this Court under and by any Imperial 
Statute now or hereafter to be passed for this purpose. 


Appellate jurisdiction is confined to the hearing and determination 
of appeals from the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Court of Summary Jurisdiction 

This Court, created by law, has full power to hear and determine in 
a summary way, and without the intervention of the jury, all disputes 
- and differences between party and party touching any matter of debt, 
breach of covenant or contract or promise, injury to the person or 
other matters where such debt or damage or balance sought to be 
recovered does not exceed $240. In cases where the debt or damage 
or balance sought to be recovered exceeds $240 but does not exceed 
$480, the Court has jurisdiction to hear and determine the suit on the 
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application of both parties thereto and upon the consent in writing 
being filed in court. The following suits are, however, specifically 
excluded from its jurisdiction : 


(a) Suits in which the matter in question shall relate to the taking 
of any duty payable to His Majesty, or to any fee of office, or 
other matter where rights in futuro may be bound, or to any 
general right or duty. 

(b) Suits for malicious prosecution, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, seduction or breach of promise of marriage. 

(c) Suits which are within the civil jurisdiction vested in Magistrates 
under any Act for the time being in force within the Colony. 


Any appeal from this Court lies to the Windward Islands and 
Leeward Islands Court of Appeal. 


The Magistrate’s Court 

This Court has a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. 

(a) Criminal Jurisdiction. The Court hears and determines all 
complaints or information for summary offences. 

(b) Civil Jurisdiction. The Court has power to try any civil action 
founded on contract when the debt demanded or value of the thing 
claimed or rent in arrears is not more than $96; to try any action 
founded on tort where the demand or damage claimed is not more 
than $48 ; generally in all other matters in which jurisdiction is by any 
law given to Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. 


The Court has jurisdiction in the following cases : 


(1) where the plaintiff or defendant resides in the district ; or 
(11) where the cause of action has arisen wholly or in part within 
the district ; or 
(ii) where the chattel or thing which is the subject of the action is 
in the district. 


A Magistrate has no jurisdiction to try any action mentioned in 
(i) above when any question of title to land arises or in which the title 
to any corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments is in question ; but a 
Magistrate has jurisdiction to try any such action, and may proceed 
to judgment, if, in his opinion, the issues really in dispute between the 
parties do not involve such title. 

Any appeal from this Court lies to the Supreme Court in its appellate 
jurisdiction. 

The Colony is divided into three magisterial districts ; District ‘‘E,”’ 
consisting of Roseau, St. Joseph and Soufriere ; District “‘F’’, extend- 
ing from the village of Grand Bay to the village of Castle Bruce on the 
Windward coast; and District ‘““G’’, being the Northern District, 
extending from the village of Colihaut to the Carib Reserve and 
including the town of Portsmouth. There are three Magistrates, one 
for each district, those of Districts ‘‘F’? and “‘G” being also Adminis- 
trative Officers. 

The Crown Attorney is Additional Magistrate of the Colony. 
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The Supreme Court of the Windward Islands and Leeward Islands 
in Dominica is presided over by a Puisne Judge resident in St. Lucia. 
He is required by law to visit the Colony four times in each year for 
the purpose of holding the assizes and of dealing with such civil 
matters as appear on the Cause List. 


POLICE 
Organisation 

The authorised strength of the Police Force at the end of 1950 was 
122. It is commanded by a Superintendent with an Assistant Super- 
intendent as his deputy. The Force is organised in three Police Areas. | 

A new police station was built at Calibishie during the period under 
review, but it has not yet been manned. 

The year 1950 saw the introduction of the new rank of inspector and 
the abolition of the rank of sergeant-major. It also saw the end of 
control, remote in recent years, by the Commissioner of Police of the 
Leeward Islands over the Dominica Police Force. During the year, 
too, legislation was passed providing for the repatriation at choice of 
former members of the Leeward Islands Force with their families, and 
for pensions for dependent widows and families of deceased members 
of the Force who die as a result of injuries received in the course of 
the discharge of their duties. 

The headquarters barrack accommodation has become quite in- 
adequate to house the present numbers and it was necessary to rent a 
building to be used as temporary barracks. Plans to build a second 
storey to the existing barracks at headquarters are under consideration. 

The welfare facilities provided for the Force, such as the Police 
Sports Club, the Recreation Hall and the Sports and Loan Club, 
have continued to prove very valuable. 


Prevention and Suppression of Crime 

The Force is maintained essentially for the prevention of crime and 
the detection of offenders. Although a Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment exists, there is no scientific method of investigating crime, the 
approach being purely deductive. 

Praedial larceny has been on the increase in some districts, largely 
owing to the general food shortage. Police activities against this type 
of offence have been augmented, with good results. 

The following is a comparative return over the last three years of 
the principal types of crime committed : 

1948 1949 1950 
Offences against the Person 


Homicide : = 1 4 

Wounding and Assault. ; . . 798 737 607 
Offences against Property 

Burglary ; 8 l 3 

House, Office and Shop Breaking : . 100 78 44 

Larceny of value of $24 and over . ~ oh 30 27 


Larceny of value of under $24 ; . 608 550 375 
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1948 1949 1950 


Praedial Larceny . 466 362 396 
Forgery, Fraud, "False Pretences, Embezzle- 
ment, etc. . 26 22 6 
Offences under the Malicious Damage Act 57 43 47 
Arson. : : : . 5 7 3 
Road Traffic 


During 1949 the Vehicles and Road Traffic Ordinance was passed. 
It provides for the regulation of traffic on roads and the licensing and 
taxation of vehicles. 

The Motor Vehicles Insurance (Third Party Risks) Ordinance, 1950, 
was enacted to make provision for the protection of third parties 
against risks arising out of the use of motor vehicles on public roads. 

Seventy-six motor offences were reported in 1949 and 93 in 1950. 
Road accidents numbered 12 in 1949 and 16 in 1950. There has been 
a marked increase in the volume of road traffic during the period under 
review. 


PRISONS 


There is serious congestion in the male section of the prison and 
its average daily population is more than twice the number it was 
originally intended to accommodate. Segregation is, therefore, 
impossible. 


Employment of Prisoners 

Trade shops within the prison were in operation during 1949 and 
1950 in the following trades : carpentry, shoemaking and repairing, 
tailoring and bread baking. Each shop is supervised by a trade 
warder who gives instruction in the trade to the selected long-term 
prisoners assigned to him. This system has proved successful in many 
cases, enabling prisoners on discharge to secure more skilled employ- 
ment. In addition, prisoners were employed in preparing coconut 
fibre, stone-breaking (males only) and laundry work (females). 

In April, 1950, Government allocated five acres of the nearby Good- 
will Estate for use as a prison farm. This has been placed under the 
technical supervision of the Agricultural Department and supplied 
with prison labour—mainly those convicted of praedial larceny. It 
is expected that in time the prison farm will provide a substantial 
proportion of the food consumed in the prison and in other Govern- 
ment institutions. 


Committals 
The number of committals during the three years 1948 to 1950 were 
as follows : 


Males. Females. Total. 
1948 be 318 60 32 378 
1949 a 255 42 si 297 


1950 oA 234 44 4 278 
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The following table shows the age groups of those committed :: 
1948 1949 1950 


Under 15 years . : . = 3 1 
15 years to 20 years... . - .  §9 61.. 77 
Dh as. - se . 100 63 - 54 
26 , +», 0 ,, . . 194 145 132 


Over 50 years . ; : ; . 25 25 14 


The average daily prison population was : 


Males. : : : : : . 80 66 62 
Females . : : : : : 7 4 4 


Education and Recreation 
Education classes are held under the direction of a qualified school 
teacher for the male prisoners twice weekly. This is proving very 
helpful to those participating and some have become literate. 
Religious services are held at least weekly by the Prison Chaplain 
and a recreation period is included in the Sunday routine. 


Lunacy Observation 

Owing to the lack of a lunatic asylum, persons under observation 
for lunacy are housed in a section of prison cells until certified (when 
they are sent to the Lunatic Asylum in Antigua) or discharged. It is 
realised that this is a most unsatisfactory expedient. There were 36 
such persons received in 1949 and 47 in 1950. 


Staff 
The prison staff on 31st December, 1950, comprised 20 persons 


(16 male and four female), including the Officer-in-Charge Prison 
Discipline, who combines this post with that of Superintendent of 
Police. 

The Superintendent of Prisons of Grenada paid a visit to Dominica 
during 1950 to report upon and make recommendations for the 
re-organisation of the local prison. 


Discharged Prisoners 

The Discharged Prisoners Aid Committee functioned during the 
period under review. It assisted some discharged prisoners to obtain 
trade tools and in other cases secured them employment. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The only public electricity supply in Dominica is provided by a 
small diesel station in Roseau operated by Government. The plant 
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has only sufficient power to supply lighting by night to the capital. 
As the plant is already working to capacity, new consumers cannot 
be accepted. 


As stated in Part I, an agreement was signed in 1949 between the 
Government of Dominica and the Colonial Development Corporation 
for the latter to undertake the erection and running of a hydro-electric 
plant with a franchise over the whole island. The site selected for the 
generating station is in the Roseau Valley, near the hamlet of Trafalgar. 
The prices per unit for the various purposes of electricity are included 
within the agreement. It is expected that the work will be completed 
by 1952. A road leading to the site was under construction in 1950. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Telephone exchanges have been installed in six of the largest centres 
of population in the Colony. Most of the smaller centres have access 
to the telephone system through private subscribers or Police Stations. 


COLD STORAGE 


Government operates a cold storage and ice-making plant. As 
these have become inadequate for the needs of the community, an 
agreement was also entered into by Government with the Colonial 
Development Corporation for the erection and operation of a larger 
and more up-to-date plant. 


BROADCASTING 
There is no broadcasting station in the Colony. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


This department is in charge of all Government construction work, 


the telephone and electricity supply systems, roads, jetties, bridges 
and surveys. 


During the period under review, work was commenced on three 
major roads, seven rough motor roads and also some tracks. Other 
works completed included two rural school houses, buildings connected 
with the Cocoa Propagation Centre, an office and library for the 
Agricultural Department, two police stations, a Public Works Depart- 
ment store-house and the extension of the Dominica Infirmary. 


Plans have been prepared for a number of major public works 
undertakings, including two major roads, ten rough motor roads, 
extensions to the Roseau Hospital and the Dominica Grammar School, 
construction of a fire brigade station and new school buildings. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


AIR 


A regular air service by British West Indian Airways has not yet 
materialized. Instead, a chartered weekly flight from and to Barbados. 
by British Guiana Airways aircraft was inaugurated in May, 1950.. 
The plane uses the sheltered harbour at Portsmouth. As previously 
mentioned, investigation of the possibility of building an airstrip at 
Melville Hall on the north-eastern end of the island was being con-- 
sidered in 1950 ; for this purpose a team of experts visited the Colony 
during the year. 
SHIPPING 


Passenger traffic, especially with the neighbouring islands, is still 
handicapped by the lack of necessary accommodation on ships calling 
at Dominica. Cargo services are on the whole adequate. The 
principal lines calling at Dominica are the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, the Alcoa Line, the Harrison Line and Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. A regular service by small motor vessels is main-. 
tained with the nearby British islands. 


ROADS 


The absence of a good network of motorable roads is one of the 
principal limiting factors to economic development. The present road 
programme will, however, do much to improve the situation. There 
is still less than 100 miles of roadway with an oiled surface in Dominica. 

At 3lst December, 1950, there were in the island the following. 
licensed motor vehicles : 


Cars. | : ; . 138 

Trucks and Buses _ : . 106 

Taxis and os ; : . 38 

Cycles . e ; é: sol 
POSTS 


There are two post offices in the Colony where all postal and money 
order facilities are available. In addition, there are a number of sub- 
offices in the rural areas where stamps may be bought and letters and. 
non-dutiable postal packets posted and received. 

A branch of Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. serves the: 
Colony. 
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PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Dominica lies roughly midway in that chain of West Indian islands 
known as the Lesser Antilles. It is situated between the two French 
Colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe and near the intersection of 
the parallels of 15°N. and 61°W. 

Of an area of approximately 304 square miles, the island is the third 
largest of the British islands in the West Indies. In relation to its size, 
Dominica is extremely mountainous. An almost continuous range of 
mountains, some of which exceed 4,000 feet in height, runs the whole 
length of the island in a north-south direction with lateral spurs 
enclosing well-watered valleys. 

The soil is largely of volcanic formation and evidence of the island’s 
volcanic origin is supplied by several soltafaras, hot streams and a 
Boiling Lake. 

On account of its mountainous nature and lying as it does in the 
path of the prevailing trade winds, Dominica enjoys a heavy rainfall 
in most parts. About 70 inches a year is average for the leeward 
coastal areas, but in the rain shadow areas of the interior 250 inches is 
not an uncommon rainfall. As a result, the vegetation is particularly 
luxuriant while rivers and mountain torrents abound. 

The climate on the whole is good. The temperature never becomes 
unbearable and during the cool months of the year, from December to 
March, is distinctly pleasant. The dry season lasts from about 
February to May ; June to October are generally the wettest months 
as also the period when hurricanes are most likely to occur. 

The flora of the island is varied and especially in the forested interior 
parts of the island, characteristic tropical vegetation luxuriates in 
profusion. The fauna is, however, limited by comparison. 

Roseau, the capital, is situated at the south-western end of the 
island and is the principal port. It has a population of about 10,000. 
The second and only other town is Portsmouth on the north-western 
part of the island. It is situated in the capacious harbour known as 
Prince Rupert’s Bay and has as its hinterland one of the largest areas 
of comparatively flat land in the island. The population is about 
1,800. 


Chapter 2: History 


Dominica was the first island discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage to the New World. This was on 3rd November, 1493, and 
the island was so named in honour of Sunday, the day of the week on. 
which it was first sighted. 
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The island was at that time peopled by the Caribs who were then 
noted for their warlike propensities, and Dominica was a stronghold 
from which they sallied forth in war canoes to attack their foes in other 
islands. European colonists were later to be subjected to similar 
attacks ; this accounts for the fact that, for about two centuries after 
its discovery, Dominica did not have any European settlement. 


With the decline of Spain as a great power, France and England 
began to contend for this and other islands of the Caribbean. Owner- 
ship marked at first by peaceful settlement, later came to be decided 
by force of arms and the history of the island till the nineteenth century 
was one of naval and military struggle for supremacy. 


In 1627, Dominica with other islands was granted by Patent to the 
Earl of Carlisle but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at colonisation. 
The French, too, for the same reason were unable to secure a foothold 
and in disgust both powers agreed in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) to neutralise the island and leave the Caribs in possession. 
Neither party kept to this clause of the treaty and gradually the French 
established settlements along the coast and the island came to be 
recognised as a de facto French colony. In 1759 the English captured 
the island from the French, which conquest was acknowledged in the 
Peace of Paris (1763). In 1771, Dominica was separated from 
Grenada, St. Vincent and Tobago and became an individual Colony ; 
in 1775 by Royal Proclamation a House of Representatives was 
established. 


But undisturbed British occupation was short lived. In 1778 
Dominica was invaded by the French under the Marquis de Bouillé 
and, after an heroic resistance by the British garrison, capitulated. 
It was restored to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). Two 
futher attempts by the French to capture the island were made in 1795 
and 1805, but they were both unsuccessful and from the latter date 
Dominica has remained in undisturbed British possession. 


In 1871 Dominica and the other British islands to the north of her 
were formed into the federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to 
which Dominica remained attached until 1939 and as from 1940 the 
island has become a unit of the Windward Islands Colony. 


The early economic history of Dominica is in most respects not 
unlike that of other Caribbean islands. The first attractions were the 
planting of tobacco, logwood, spices and similar crops prized at that 
time. The cultivation of coffee was introduced by the early French 
settlers and this crop dominated the economic scene for many years. 
This was a period of great prosperity and coffee planters were con- 
sidered men of wealth. In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
however, the coffee plantations were attacked by blight, against which 
no remedy was available and the fortunes of the island rapidly declined. 


Sugar was next tried. In Dominica sugar was never king, perhaps 
due to the climate and topography of the island. With the abolition 
of slavery, the competition of bounty-fed and slave-grown sugar from 
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other parts of the world and the free trade movement of the nineteenth 
century, the production of sugar was abandoned and has never since 
been resuscitated. The last third of the century was a period of acute 
economic distress for Dominica. Many of the absentee proprietors 
sold their estates at low prices or merely abandoned them. 


Cacao, which had been planted in small quantities from early times, 
then partially filled the economic void and its production was rapidly 
increased. This crop in its turn fell upon bad times, largely due to 
the increased productivity from other areas with consequent fall in 
prices, and output has seriously declined. Considerable interest is 
currently being displayed in the resuscitation of the cacao industry. 


At about the same time as the planting of cacao was being pushed, 
the lime industry was established and in spite of many vicissitudes 
this crop has remained the island’s economic mainstay until the 
present day. 

During recent years there has been considerable planting of oranges, 
grapefruit and coconuts. These crops have never individually assumed 
great importance in the island’s economy. Recently, there has been 
tremendous activity in the planting of bananas and there are great 
hopes that this crop may become one of the chief exports. 


The economy of Dominica, while basically agricultural, has very 
diversified crops which are mainly of the orchard type. Such an 
economy has problems of its own, for example in the large capital 
investment required to bring a given area into production and also the 
accumulated destruction of capital which results when the island is 
visited, as it is periodically, by a hurricane. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark 
on Dominica. Up to the present day a French patois is the principal 
medium of conversation of the masses and many of the old French 
place-names still persist. The English language is, however, also 


widely spoken and understood so that the people on the whole may be | 


said to be bi-lingual. 

The population is mainly negro and mixed negro and white stock 
and the proportion of pure whites is under | per cent of the total 
population. There is a reservation area where the small Carib popula- 
tion lives. These people, remnant of that once powerful race, have 
now adopted the institutions of the West Indian and their economy is 
of the same pattern. They still retain their original skill in a certain 
type of basketry. 

There is a considerable number of peasants owning freehold land 
and the direction of economic life is mainly in the hands of resident 
inhabitants. 

On account of the mountainous nature of the island, communic- 
ation between the various districts is extremely difficult, with con- 
sequent adverse effects on both economic life and social intercourse. 
Outside the two towns, most of the people live in villages scattered 
over the island where a fair degree of subsistence-farming is practised. 


Law 


>, na 
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Chapter 3 : Administration 


CONSTITUTION 


From lst January, 1940, Dominica became a Colony of the Windward 
Islands group. From 1871 to 1939 the island had been attached to 
the more closely federated Leeward Islands Colony. 


The Government of Dominica is administered by an Administrator 
(as representative of the Governor of the Windward Islands) assisted 
by an Executive Council. This Council consists of the Adminis- 
trator, the Crown Attorney and the Financial Secretary as ex officio 
members, and three other persons appointed under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet. The period of appointment of other than ex 
officio members is for three years, but they may be reappointed for a 
further term. 


Following the introduction of the Crown Colony system in 1898, a 
Legislative Council was created, consisting of 12 members, six officials 
and six non-officials, all nominated by the Governor under Royal 
Letters Patent. Ordinance No. 21 of 1924 provided for the election 
of four of the unofficial members of the Legislative Council. As a 
result of the Report of the Closer Union Commission which visited 
Dominica, among other West Indian islands, in 1932, the Secretary 
of State approved of a further change in the constitution of the Colony 
which provided for the creation of a new Legislative Council with an 
unofficial majority, subject to certain safeguards being left in the hands 
of the Governor. This change was effected under Ordinance No. 8 
of 1936, which was brought into force by proclamation on 15th 
December, 1936, and provides for a Legislative Council consisting of 
the Administrator as President, two official members, three nominated 
members and five elected members to represent the five electoral 
districts into which the island is divided. 


JUDICIAL | 
A description of the judicial system is given in Part II, Chapter 9. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The business of the Central Government is carried on, subject to 
any governing legislation, by the following departments of Govern- 
ment ; Administration, Agriculture, Audit, Education, Labour, Legal, 
Medical, Police, Post Office, Prisons, Public Works, Social Welfare, 
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Supply, Treasury and Customs. Many statutory and other boards 
and committees assist the work of the departments. 


Local Government 

The municipal affairs of the town of Roseau are under the control 
of the Roseau Town Council which consists of five elected and three 
nominated members. The Mayor of Roseau is elected from among 
their own number by elected members of the Council. Elections and 
nominations take place every three years. Portsmouth, the other 
town of the Colony, has a Town Board wholly nominated by the 
Governor-in-Council. 


Several of the principal villages have statutory Village Boards, the 
membership of which is nominated and limited to 10. 


Public Relations 

There is no Public Relations or Information Department in the 
Colony, but press conferences are sometimes held by the Adminis- 
trator and important statements of policy circulated to the local press. 


The Dominica Welfare News, monthly publication of the Social 
Welfare Department, outlines and explains important items of current. 
Government policy. 


Supplies of publications received from the Central Office of Inform- 
ation, London, are distributed among organised social groups, schools, 
local public libraries and the newsboards in some rural areas. These 
newsboards are also supplied at intervals with news bulletins prepared 
by the Social Welfare Department. 


The British Council also kindly supplies periodicals which are 
distributed to clubs, schools and newsboards. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The usual annual inspection of weights and measures was carried 
out by the Superintendent of Police in his capacity as Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. The standard weights and measures are kept 
by this officer. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 
The following newspapers are pyenene in the Colony : 


Dominica Chronicle . . twice weekly. 
Dominica Tribune. : : . weekly. 

In addition there are the following Government publications :. 
Dominica Official Gazette . : . weekly. 


Dominica Welfare News . : . monthly. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Obtainable, if in print, from H.M. Stationery Office at the address 
shown on cover page 3, or through any bookseller. Prices in 
brackets include postage. 


Conditions in the Carib Reserve and the disturbance of 19th September, 
1930, Dominica. Report of a Commission appointed by His 
Excellency the Governor of the Leeward Islands, July, 1931. Cmd. 
3990, 1932. 6d. (74d.) 


Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E.. C.B., on a Financial 
Mission to the Leeward Islands and St. pula, 1931. Cmd. 3996, 
1932. 25. (2s. 2d.) 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. Cmd. 4383, 1933. Is. 
(1s. 14d.) 


West India Royal Commission Report. Cmd. 6607, 1945. 7s. 6d. (8s.) 


Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1940-42, Colonial No. 
184, ls. 6d. (1s. 8d.) ; 1943-44, Colonial No. 189, (out of print) ; 
1945-46, Colonial No. 212, 3s. (3s. 2d.) ; 1947-49, Colonial No. 264, 
4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) ; 1950, Colonial No. 269, 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 


Closer Association of the British West Indian Colonies. Despatch 
dated 14th February, 1947, from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Cmd. 7120, 1947. 9d. (104d.) 


Conference on the Closer Association of British West Indian Colonies, 
held at Montego Bay, Jamaica, September, 1947. Part I: Report. 
Cmd. 7291, 1948. 9d. (103d.); Part II: Proceedings. Colonial 
No. 218, 1948. 3s. (3s. 3d.) 


British Caribbean Area. Unification of the Public Services, 1948-49. 
Colonial No. 254, 1950. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


Report of the British Caribbean Standing Closer Association Com- 
mittee, 1948-49. Colonial No. 255, 1950. 3s. (3s. 3d.) 


Report of the Commission on the Establishment of a Customs Union 
in the British Caribbean Area, 1948-50. Colonial No. 268, 1951. 
Ts. 6d. (7s. 10d.) 
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APPENDIX Il 


INCIDENCE OF INCOME TAX ON EARNED INCOMES 
BETWEEN $960 AND $48,000 


Married Man 

Income Single Man Married Man with two 
children 

$ $ c $ oc $ Cc 
960 4-80 1-20 Nil. 
1,440 28°80 16-80 4-20 
1,920 57-60 39-60. 26:40 
2,400 96-00 72-00 54-00 
2,880 144-00 115-20 91-20 
3,360 201-60 168-00 138-00 
3,840 271-20 230-40 194-40 
4,320 358-80 309-60 261-60 
4,800 456-00 402-00 348-00 
7,200 1,272-00 1,176-00 1,080-00 
9,600 2,338-00 2,220-00 2, 112-00 
14,400 4,488-00 4,380-00 4,272:00 
24,000 9264-00 9,144-00 9,024-00 
36,000 15,264-00 15,144-00 15,024-00 
48,000 21,264-00 21,144-00 21,024°00 
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APPENDIX. III 
STAMP DUTIES 


Admission to act as a barrister and/or solicitor . 
Affidavit or declaration in lieu thereof 


Agreement under hand, when the tee matter is of the 
value of $24 and over 


Appraisement of Property over the gals of $48 aud not 
exceeding $96 


Assignment of eeceeey sieve the vals seseenie $24 aia 
does not exceed $48 . 


Assignment of property where the ale eiesedi $48 and 
does not exceed $72 

Bank cheques 

ae of cee and pom) aoies uP to “Alitec days 
sight 


Bills of ceeannee and promissory notse—othe: kinds— 
not exceeding $4-80 . 


exceeding $4-80 and not sueeediig $48 


a3 $48 4, » $120 

s $120 ,, ,, * $240 

a $240 ,, 5; » $360 

ie $360 5, 55 » $480 

‘For each additional $480 or part thereof 
Bills of Lading 


Bills of health under 50 1 tons 
above 50 tons 
Bonds for any sum not exceeding $48 
exceeding $48 and not exceeding $120 


‘5 $120 ,, ,, - $240 
i $240 ,, 5 5 $480 
$5 $480 ,,  ,, re $720 
‘5 $720 5, 5 3 $960 


99 $960 93 99 99 $1,200 
99 $1,200 99 39 99 $1,440 
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Appendix III continued 


Cc 

Conveyance or transfer on sale of any property when the : 
amount or value does not exceed $24 ; . "15 
exceeding $24 and not exceeding $48 —Cw -30 
5 $48 =, SC, ” $72... ; “45 
53 $72 5, 4s - $96. : : -60 
3 $96 ,,  ,, ‘ $120 . : : 75 
Mu $120 ,, ,, _ $240 . ; : 1-50 
5 $240 ,, 5, 5 $360. ~ 2:25 
¥s $360 ,, - $480. . 3-00 
Customs ships’ manifests , ; , : ; 06 
Customs bill of entry cwards: : : 06 
Licence for marriage . 12:00 
Mortgage of real property for every $480 or efiicudnal part 75 
Release of mortgage ; : , : 75 
Power of attorney or sibstitltion ‘ ? : 3-00 
Receipt for the payment of $480 to under $48 . ; 02 
= — ie » £48 4 55 $240 . : 04 
99 88 43 » sums above $240 . 06 


APPENDIX IV 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR SALE TO 
THE PUBLIC 


: Published Price or 
Title of Publication Subscription Rate 
Ordinances. ; . 2cents per page © 
Regulations, Statutory Rules and ides etc. . 2cents ,,,, 


Dominica Official Gazette (issued die with 
occasional extraordinary issues) . . $1-00 per annum 
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PART I 
Review of 1951 and 1952 


Constitutional Affairs and Administration 

Important and significant constitutional developments took place 
during 1951. A new constitution was introduced which provided for 
universal adult suffrage, an elected majority in the Legislative Council 
and the election to the Executive Council of three elected members 
from the Legislative Council. The new Council was formally opened 
by His Excellency the Governor on 23rd November, 1951. 

In financial and economic matters, the new Council was called upon 
to make difficult decisions, as during 1952 the Development Plan of 
Dominica was recast. 

While political federation of the West Indies is not regarded here as 
a panacea for all ills, a good deal of interest continued to be evinced 
in the subject. 

As a result of the findings of a Commission of Enquiry, the cost-of- 
living allowance paid to civil servants was increased by 100 per cent 
with effect from Ist January, 1951. Enquiries into the organisation 
of the Civil Service and into the salaries of Government officers were 
also carried out in the course of 1951 and 1952 respectively. 

Mr. H. L. Lindo, Principal Assistant Secretary, Jamaica, was 
appointed Administrator, Dominica, in succession to Mr. E. P. 
Arrowsmith, C.M.G., and assumed office in July, 1952. 

In October, 1952, it was announced that Sir Robert Arundell, 
K.C.M.G., O.B.E., ‘Governor of the Windward Islands, had been 
appointed Governor of Barbados. Sir Robert paid three official 
visits to Dominica during 1952 including a farewell visit in December. 


Economic and Financial Affairs 

In 1949 Sir Robert Arundell concluded an address to the Legislative 
Council by saying that Dominica stood on the threshold of oppor- 
tunity. The vigorous policy of economic development which was 
initiated then has been steadfastly pursued and more support has been 
enlisted for the view that the goal must be to establish a more viable 
economy and to attain financial independence. 

A comprehensive report on the financial and economic position of 
the Colony was published towards the end of 1950. In the light of 
that report and certain other considerations such as rising costs, the 
Development Plan was revised during 1952—the opportunity being 
taken to place more emphasis on productive development. An 
additional allocation of £175,000 from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds was made available to the Colony over and above the 
original block grant making a grand total of £599,120 ; a loan pro- 
gramme involving a sum of £200,000 was also approved. 

The principal works contemplated with the money thus provided 
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PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


THE total population of Dominica according to the census of 9th April, 
1946, was 47,624. The population has continued to increase and on 
31st December, 1952, it was estimated to be 57,022, compared with 
55,914 on 31st December, 1951. 

The population at 31st December, 1952, was estimated as follows : 





Population estimated at 31-12-51. . 395,914 

Natural increase—births . : : . 2,093 988 
exceeding deaths . . 1,105 

Excess of arrivals. . : ; . 2,753 120 
over departures . : ise ek . 2,633 

Population at 3lst December, 1952 . ; . . 57,022 





Population estimates and the numbers of births and deaths from 
1949 to 1952 were as follows : 
1949 1950 1951 1952 


Estimated population as at 


31st December . 52,858 54,577 55,914 57,022 
No. of births registered . 1,802 1,848 1,965 2,093 
No. of deaths registered . 704 948 874 §=1,105 


There were 214 marriages recorded during 1952 compared with 251 
in 1951 and 211 in 1950. The marriage rate per thousand of the 
population was 37.53 in 1952. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


Employment 
The following table shows the estimated number of wage earners 
employed in the main industries and services : 

Male Female 


Agriculture : 
Overseers , : : : 80 = 
Foremen : : : . 200 — 
Labourers . ’ 2 . 2,000 3,000 
Juveniles : : : : 100 100 
Manufacture : 
Bakers. , . : : 230 
Blacksmiths . . : ; 25 = 
Boot and Shoe-makers ; 120 ae 
Butchers . : ; : 21 = 
Cabinet-makers : : : 40 — 
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Male Female 


Seamstresses_.. ; : ; — 600 
Mechanics : : 5 . 94 — 
Printers . . ; : i 22 — 
Sawyers . : : 100 — 
Tailors. : ' 120 — 
Other Factory Workers. : 154 300 
Construction : ’ 
Foremen . . : : : 50 
Stonemasons . ; : ‘ 130 
Carpenters 400 
Electricians and: Linesmen| : 20 
Painters . : ; ; : 34 
Pipe-fitters . i ; . ll 
Transport : 
Boatmen and Deckhands . : 104 
Longshoremen and Stevedores_ . 225 
Motor Vehicle Drivers. . 100 
Animal Drivers : : ; 20 
Messengers . : : ie 48 17 
Other : : . . : 75 
Commerce : 
Shopkeepers (retail) . a 150 150 


There are no statistics of unemployment. During the period under 
review owing to the development of the banana industry, a large 
Government road construction programme and increased activity 
generally in agricultural undertakings, there was practically full 
employment. 

It is known that a small number of workers migrate to the neigh- 
bouring islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique for employment on 
sugar plantations and to the Netherlands West Indies. During 1952 
103 workers were recruited under Government supervision for agri- 
cultural employment in the United States of America. Of these, 29 
returned before the end of the year. 


Wages and Condition of Employment 


The following were the average weekly earnings in the principal 
occupations : 
Average weekly earnings of wage earners for 1951-52 
(based on sample surveys and employment returns) 


Agriculture : 
Overseers : ; . $11.22 
Foremen . : ; , ; . $7.61 
Labourers: Male. : . : . $5.32 


Female . : ; : . $2.93 
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Manufactures : 


Boilers. : ; ; : : . $5.04 
Blacksmiths. : : : . $14.50 
Boot and Shoe-makers : ; : . $8.45 
Butchers . : ; ' ; ; . $4.84 
Cabinet-makers , : . $8.02 
Seamstresses. ; ‘ ; : . $5.50 
Mechanics "os ; , . $10.96 
Printers. ; : : : . . $7.78 
Sawyers . ; - ; . $10.98 
Tailors. : ; : . $11.89 
Construction : 
Foremen . ; : ; : . $11.27 
Stonemasons. ; : ; . $12.60 
Carpenters ; ; . $13.05 
Electrician, Linesmen : : . $8.24 
Painters . . $7.76 
Pipe-fitters ; . $8.00 
Transport : 
Boatmen and Deckhands . ; . $8.25 
Longshoremen and Stevedores . . $11.38 
Motor Vehicle Drivers’. . $12.83 
Animal Drivers ; : . $9.80 
Messengers: Male . , . $7.38 
Female . $3.00 
Commerce : 
Shop Assistants : : . $6.63 
Personal Service : 
Cooks. : . $1.37 with meals 
Nursemaids : ; : . $1.25, ‘5 
Other : . . ; i. Ble2oe 5 ‘; 


Note : The normal working day is eight hours for all occupations, and 
overtime at time and a half thereafter and on Sundays and 
Public Holidays. 


Cost of Living 
The cost-of-living index figures (prepared on a fixed base for working 
class families) for each month of 1951 and 1952 were as follows : 








Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1939 100 
1951 243 244 248 257 260 273 275 279 281 281 282 287 
1952 292 298 31lo 321 324 327 328 337 345 343 344 347 
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Prices of some commodities at end of each half-year : 


Item Unit of 1951 1952 
Quantity June December June December 
Bread Loaf 2% oz. 1d. ld. 1d. 1d. 
Sugar Ib. 54d.— 64d. 6d—ld. 6td.—T7id.  6¢d.—7}d. 
Edible Oil pint 1s. 8d. 2s. 1d. 2s. 1d. 2s. 1d. 
Salt Fish Ib. ls. 33d. ls. 344. ls. 14d. 1s. 3d. 
Salt Meats Ib. Is. 54¢a— 18.34¢d— 18.34¢— 18. 2a.— 
2s. Od. 4s. Od. 3s. Od. 2s. 7d. 
Fresh Meat Ib. 1s. 8d. ls. 8d. 1s. 8d. 1s. 8d. 
Fresh Fish Ib. 1s. Od. 1s, Od. ls. Qd. 1s, Od. 
Ground 
Provisions Ib. 2d. 2d. 2d. 3d. 


Labour Department 


The duties of the staff include labour inspection and enforcement of 
labour legislation, conciliation in trade disputes, collection of employ- 
ment statistics, preparation of cost-of-living figures, the registration 
and placing of unemployed persons and recruitment. 


Industrial Relations 

The followin g registered trade unions operated during the years 
1951-52 

(a) The Dominica Employers’ Union comprising individuals or 
firms engaged in all forms of industry and commerce in the Colony. 

(b) The Dominica Trade Union. This is a general workers union 
with a paid up membership of about 2,500 members ; and is affiliated 
with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

(c) The Workers’ Progressive Union is also a general workers 
organisation. 

(d) The Dominica Teachers’ Union registered on 30th November, 
1948, is composed mostly of teachers employed by Government. 

During May, 1951, two voluntary agreements on behalf of agri- 
cultural workers and waterfront workers were negotiated between the 
Dominica Trade Union and the Dominica Employers’ Union. These 
agreements are still in force. 

The negotiated rates for agricultural workers for an eight-hour day 
were : 


Men... : : : . 4s. Od. 
Women ; . : . 3s. Od. 
Juveniles . : : . 2s. 3d. 


The negotiated rates for waterfront workers were : 
Ordinary Time : Monday to Saturday : 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
(meal hour excluded) 


Foremen ; . per hour 52 cents 
Shoremen and Cranemen ; . perton $1.12 

- Stevedores . : , . per hour 39 cents 
Winchmen ; . per hour 44 cents 


' Lighterage : : . per ton 45 cents 
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Overtime : 


(a) Monday to Saturday after 4 p.m. and before 7 a.m. and 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


Foremen ‘ . per hour 80 cents 
Shoremen and Cranemen . perton $1.77 
Stevedores ; : ; . per hour 54 cents 
Winchmen : , : . per hour 62 cents 
Lighterage ; ; perton $2.00 


(b) Special Days : Christmas — Good Friday, Easter Monday 
after 6 p.m. and before 6 a.m. 


Foremen : : . perhour $1.04 
Shoremen and Cranemen : . perton $2.24 
Stevedores : ; ‘ . per hour 78 cents 
Winchmen ; : . per hour 88 cents 
Lighterage . : : . perton $2.90 


Trade Disputes - 


There were three strikes during 1951 prior to the wages negotiations 
referred to above. They involved the following workers : 


(a) Passenger Boatmen. They resumed work when their fares per 
passenger were raised from 16 cents to 36 cents ordinary time, and 
from 24 cents to 48 cents overtime. 

(b) Public Works Department road construction workers. They 
resumed work when their demands for increased wages, trans- 
portation to and from work and prompt settlement of compen- 
sation claims had received the sympathetic consideration of that 
Department. 

(c) Waterfront workers. These workers remained on strike for four 
days, after which they accepted the terms of a voluntary agreement 
negotiated on their behalf by the Dominica Trade Union and 
resumed work. 


The following minor disputes, which were reported to the Labour 
Department, were settled by conciliation and in some instances by 
voluntary arbitration. 


1951 1952 
Agricultural Workers : . dil 
Chauffeurs : : : 5 j 
Construction Workers : 
Carpenters . : ; . 43 8 
Masons : : : : 3 4 
Painters : ; ‘ ’ 1 _ 
Pipe-fitters . : : : Il ae | 
30 


Domestic Servants p . 37 
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1951 1952 
Jobbers : F : . Al 8 
Laundry Workers : : 3 2 
Mechanics F : 3 - 
Seamstresses 2 ” igs 
Shop Assistants 1 2 
Tailors 1 _ 
Welders - 2 
Woodcutters 2 - 
Others 5 2 

99 64 


Labour Legislation 
The following Ordinances were passed during the period : 
(a) The Accidents and Occupational Diseases (Notification) 
Ordinance 1951 (No. 29 of 1951); 
(b) The Public Utilities Undertakings, Public Health and Other 
Essential Services Arbitration Ordinance 1951 (No. 23 of 1951) ; 


(c) Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance 1952 (No. 12 of 
1952) ; 
and a Bill to provide for the establishment of Wages Councils was 
read for the first time in the Legislative Council on 16th December, 
1952. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 

Statutory rules were made in 1944 under The Factories Ordinance 
(No. 10 of 1941). There is at present no trained staff to enforce this 
law, but Government hopes to obtain the part-time services of a 
trained officer. 

No welfare schemes exist, but the principal employers provide free 
medical attention and sick leave with pay for their employees. 

The terms of a voluntary agreement for workers engaged in the 
loading of bananas provide for a free midday meal. | 


Industrial Training 

There is no recognised system of training or apprenticeship. The 
Agricultural, Education, Medical and Public Works Departments 
provide training for a small number of persons who are subsequently 
absorbed by the Departments as whole-time members of their staff. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
for the eight-year period 1945 to 1952: 





REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Grants 
C.D. & | in aid of 
W Adminis- TOTAL 
tration 
$ $ $ 
143,918 — 868,502 
581,002 72,000 1,265,084 
136,537 — 958,430 
78,079 — 1,012,918 
175,846 | 144,000 1,395,743 
512,038 91,200 1,889,474 
537,418 72,000 2,047,934 





125,093 | 319,200 | 1,893,146] 1,724,746] 467,447 | 2,192,193 


The main heads of local revenue during the past three years were : 


1950 1951 1952 
(Estimate) 
$ $ 

Customs . . : ; ~ 497,327 613,517 864,236 

Excise Duties. : : . 150,258 149,000 124,561 

Licences. : : ; 31,823 37,258 43,097 

Taxes ; . 167,339 128,000 128,811 

Harbour Dues, etc. 42,871 45,469 54,245 

Fees of Court, Office, etc. . 169,900 183,494 110,941 

Post Office 42,674 190,425 58,142 
Electricity, Telephones and 

Refrigeration . : . 29,521 30,830 29,220 


The main heads of local expenditure for the corresponding periods 
were : 


1950 1951 1952 
(Estimate) 
$ $ 

Agriculture : . : . 111,259 147,852 91,067 
Education . 137,034 180,529 216,586 
Medical (including Hospitals) . 169,215 197,088 210,986 
Pensions . . 54,969 73,675 70,637 
Police ; : : ; . 120,032 138,268 152,291 
Prisons. . 26,741 35,958 34,641 
Public Works Department . . 40,605 49,158 53,938 
Public Works Recurrent. . 190,671 73,513 355,262 
Public Works ronan 82,721 88,603 54,179 
Treasury . . 49,799 57,240 60,992 
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PUBLIC DEBT 
The public debt at 31st December of each of the years 1950 to 1952 


was as follows: 











1950 1951 . 1952 
$ $ $ 

Electricity Supply Loan, 1928 : . 28,800 28,800 28,800 

C.D.F. Scheme No. 92—Cold Storage . 1,725 — — 
Agricultural Loans—Watts Schemes 44,497 43,156 41,768 

Loans to Cultivators on account of 1930 

Hurricane . ; : ; 45,281 43,118 40,974 
Plant Distribution—1930 Hurricane 18,449 17,657 16,755 
Goodwill Estate Loan 1946 81,600 81,600 81,600 
220,352 214,331 209,897 











Local loan issues are represented by the first and last items of the 
above list. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A statement of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1951, is given 
at Appendix I. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


. The main source of direct taxation is income tax. This amounted 
to $75,635 in 1950, $58,668 in 1951 and $126,776 in 1952. 
Income tax is payable on the income accruing in, derived from or 
received in the Colony in respect of : 


(a) gains or profits of any trade, business, profession or vocation ; 

(b) gains or profits from any employment ; 

(c) the annual value of land and improvements thereon used by or 
on behalf of the owner or used rent-free by the occupier for 
purposes of residence or enjoyment ; 

(d) dividends, interest or discounts ; 

(e) pension, charge or annuity ; 

(f) rents, royalties, premiums and any other profits arising from 
property. 


Tax is charged upon the chargeable income for the year immediately 
preceding the year of assessment. 

The principal exemptions are : 

(a) the income of any local authority ; 

(b) the income of any statutory or registered building society ; 

(c) the income of any ecclesiastical, charitable or educational 
institution of a public character ; 

(d) the emoluments of members of foreign consular services ; 

(e) wound and disability pensions granted to members of Her 
Majesty’s Forces. 

(f) the income of ministers or religion as such. 
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RATBS OF TAX 


Individuals | 

Under $240 ; ‘ : 4 cents in each $4.80 

First $240 up to $475. 20 . : : 6 » i - 

First $480 . ; 12 , ‘s " 

Next $480, i.e. $484. 80 to $960. 24 » " ts 
» $480, i.e. $964.80 to $1,440 : 36» om - 
» $480, i.e. $1,444.80 to $1,920. 48 +i - 
» $480, i.e. $1,924.80 to $2,400. 60 rs ” 
» $480, i.e. $2,404.80 to $2,880. 12: CO 
» $480, 1.e. $2,884.80 to $3,360. 96 ‘ i 
» $480, 1.e. $3,364.80 to $3,840 $1.08 ,, a - 
» $480, 1c. $3,844.80 to $4,320 $1.20 ,, <3 rs 


» $480, i.e. $4,324.80 to $4,800 $1.44 ,, " - 
» $480, i.e. $4,804.80 to $5,280 $1.68 ,, " ” 
» $1,440, 1.e. $5,284.80 to $6,720 $1.92 ,, " ” 
» $7,200, 1.e. $6,724.80 to $13,920 $2.16 ,, "» ” 

$480, 1.e. $13,924.80 to $14,400 $2.40 ,, v ” 


On every $4.80 over $14,400 : . $2.40 ,, - "” 
Companies : : ‘ : . $1.44 ,, és és 
Allowances 

(a) 10 per cent of earned income Maximum $480. 

(b) Personal Abatement . . $480 allowed to British subjects 

or residents in the Colony. 

(c) Life Insurance Premium . Premiums up to one-sixth of 


income after deducting the 
allowances at (a) and (b) above 
and provided that such allow- 
ance does not exceed $1, 200. 

(d) Wife . : . $240 

(e) Children. : $120 for each child under 16 
years of age or, if over 16 years, 
receiving whole-time instruc- 
tion at an institution of learning. 


The incidence of income tax on a person (as distinct from a company) 
at varying income levels is given in the table at Appendix II 


A new Customs Tariff based on the minimum list of the United 
Nations nomenclature came into force in December, 1951. This tariff 
includes both ad valorem and specific rates of duty. The ad valorem 
rates are mainly on manufactured articles and are usually 20 per 
cent Preferential and 30 per cent General Tariff. ) 
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Excise duties collected in each of the three years 1950 to 1952 were : 


1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 
Rum . -. 143,906 136,805 115,543 
Tobacco . . 6,352 8,694 9,018 


The decrease in the duty collected on rum is due to a decline in cane 
production caused by the greater interest of peasants in banana 
cultivation. 

Up to 17th December, 1951, excise duty on rum was $1 .44 per proof 
gallon and that on tobacco was as follows : 


Cigars . : : : : . 42 cents per lb. 
Black Leaf Tobacco : ; . 20k , » 
Cigarettes and other form of tobacco . 6 , ” 


Since then the duties on rum and cigars have been changed to $1.80 
per proof gallon and 47} cents per pound respectively. 

Stamp duties are governed by the Leeward Islands Federal Law, 
Chapter 135. Receipts under this head totalled $11,054 in 1950, 
$7,458 in 1951, and $26,977 in 1952. The schedule of duties is given 
at Appendix III. 

There is no poll tax, hut tax, or estate duty. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


Since September 1951 currency notes circulated by the Eastern Carib- 
bean Currency Board have been in use in this Colony. British currency 
and the old Government of Trinidad and Tobago notes are still legal 
tender, but the latter are being withdrawn. Most of the currency 
notes in circulation are of denominations of the British West Indian 
dollar, which has a fixed rate of 4.80 to the pound sterling ($1.00= 
4s. 2d.). The whole of the coinage, however, is sterling. 

The amount of currency in circulation at 31st December, 1952, has 
been estimated at $984,684 (of which 79.8 per cent consisted of British 
Caribbean currency notes), compared with $921,248 and $330,387 at 
the end of 1951 and 1950 respectively. 


BANKING 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and the Royal 
Bank of Canada each have a branch in the Colony and are both note 
issue banks, issuing notes in denominations of the British West Indian 
dollar. The quantity of notes issued by these banks is limited. Up to 
1952 the banks paid an annual licence to Government of $120 each. 
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There are also the Dominica Co-operative Bank, whose main 
activities are savings and loan business, and a Government Savings 
Bank. The amounts on deposit and the number of depositors at the 
end of the years 1950-52 are shown for the latter 


Year Amounts deposited No. of Depositors 
1950 $362,104 1,334 
1951 388,053 1,351 
1952 400,000 (Est.) 1,441 


Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December, 
1950 to 1952 were: 





CURRENCY 1950 1951 1952 
Sterling : Buying... ..| $ BWI. = £ 4.717 §, 4.77 $, 4.77 §, 
Selling .. ..| $BW.I. = £ 4.83 4.83 4.83 
U.S.A. Buying... ..| % Premium 70.5 71.2 69.9 
Selling 3. 11%, 72.6 73.8 72.0 
Canada: Buying... sul va. .D 60.8 68.3 75.6 
Selling .. |Z» 63.1 70.9 717.6 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


Imports, exports and re-exports for the years 1950-52 were as follows : 


1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 
Imports (total) . . . 4,205,854 5,224,065 5,748,345 
Exports (total) . . . 2,183,766 2,831,838 4,526,420 


Re-exports (included in exports) 118,798 80,555 70,921 


The increase in the value of exports in 1952 was largely the result of 
an increase in volume ; the volume was 52 per cent above the 1951 
level while prices rose only 6 per cent above those of 1951. The 
increase in the value of imports was due to a rise in prices ; import 
prices went up 9 per cent while the volume was estimated to be only 
1 per cent above that of 1951. 

Foodstuffs and manufactured articles account for the major part of 
the Colony’s imports. The following table shows the quantities and 
values of the principal imports for 1950-52. 


Food, Drink and 
Tobacco : 

Butter, Cheese and 
Milk ee 

Butter substitutes 4 

Fish ; 

Flour, wheaten 

Rice e 

Spirits, “Wines & Beer 

Meats ‘g 

Oils, edible .. 

Sugar 

Tobacco 


Cotton manufactures 
Footwear 

Machinery 

Manures . 
Metal manufactures 


Oils, not edible 
Soap .. at sha 
Vehicles (road & sea) 


Unit 


"000 Ib. 


COMMERCE 


1952 


1950 


EES | Cnet 


| RS | AGEN | eS | pea eaes | ae EA 





$'000 


$000 


There were significant increases in imports of sugar, from 7.7 per 
cent of total imports in 1950 to 16.4 per cent in 1952 ; liquor, from 


1.9 per cent to 2.6 per cent ; 
cent ; tobacco, from 0.7 per cent to 1.9 per cent ; 


1 per cent to 1.4 per cent. 


edible oils, from 1.9 per cent to 2.3 per 
and manures, from 


The quantities and values of principal exports for 1950-52 were : 


Commodities 


Quantity 


261 


There were striking decreases in the exports of canned bananas, 
fresh citrus fruits, and sweetened lime juice ; 
the vagaries of the English market. 


these are attributed to 
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The principal supplying countries of the Colony’s imports and the 
principal countries of destination of domestic exports were : 


Principal Supplying Countries of Colony’s Imports 











$ 
1,944,560 
1,116,597 
576,022 
156,257 
617,106 


4,410,542 








$ 
.| 1,752,754 
950,092 
453,238 
126,001 
436,152 


3,718,237 


United ssi cana 
Canada 

Barbados ; 
Leeward Islands . ‘ 
Other British Countries 












TOTAL BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 












United States of America 269,811 518,800 531,936 
France and Possessions 14,522 37,411 34,914 
Other Foreign Countries 203,284 | 257,312 | 271,732 






TOTAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 487,617 813,523 


5,224,065 


838,582 
5,748,345 








GRAND TOTAL 










-| 4,205,854 


Principal Countries of Destination of Colony’s Domestic Exports 
















$ $ $ 
United Soneeen 652,054 | 1,385,577 | 3,400,407 












Canada 74,287 56,725 46,386 
Barbados . 235,783 233,288 325,447 
Leeward Islands . 29,582 32,770 32,415 
Other British Countries 200,679 338,078 232,233 
TOTAL BRITISH COMMONWEALTH _ .| 1,192,385 | 2,046,438 | 4,036,888 













United States of America 
France and Possessions 
Other Foreign Countries 


235,389 
873 
636,321 


250,198 
3,750 
450,897 


704,845 


384,125 
3,819 
30,667 










TOTAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 872,583 


.| 2,064,968 


418,611 





GRAND TOTAL 2,751,283 | 4,455,499 
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Government continued to buy flour, rice, codfish and frozen meat 
in bulk. The first three items were distributed through wholesalers 
and frozen meat through the butchers. Figures showing quantities 
imported during 1951-52 are as follows : 


1951 1952 
Flour 3 » (bags of 98 Ib.) 54,518 58,622 
Rice : (Ib.) 981,462 741,000 
Codfish : (Ib.) 577,472 721,536 
Frozen Meat. (Ib.) 41,657 : 27,557 


Flour and codfish are obtained from Canada through the good 
offices of the Trade Commissioner for the British West Indies and: 
British Guiana, 37 Board of Trade Building, Montreal. 

Certain imported goods were subject to price control. Of locally 
produced and/or manufactured goods only leather, lumber, livestock, 
meat and fish were price controlled. 

On Ist January, 1951, a Token Import Scheme was introduced, 
designed to reopen West Indian and Bahamas markets on a limited 
scale to certain Canadian and United States goods which have 
traditionally been purchased by these Colonies. 

The British West Indies, British Guiana and British Honduras 
established a Trade Commissioner service in the United Kingdom in 
1952. The address of the office is 40 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, 


W.C.2. 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


It is estimated that of the 79,291 acres of farm lands alienated in 
Dominica some 30,000 acres are cultivated. The total cultivable area 
is approximately 49,728 acres. The pattern of land use is as follows : 


20,655 acres represent the area in woodland on farms. 
20,546 acres represent orchard crops underplanted with food crops. 
4, 914 acres represent pasture land. 
_ 3,613 acres represent land in miscellaneous use under a system of 
shifting cultivation. 


Land and Water Conservation 


Soil erosion is a serious problem in Dominica. Simple anti-erosion 
measures are used to conserve the arable land on the steep slopes. It 
is felt that a policy of education and persuasion, supported by financial 
aid and the minimum of legislation, will achieve the purposes of the 
Soil Conservation Programme. Anti-erosion measures have so far 
been limited to individual holdings. Water supplies are assured by 
a policy of preserving forests on catchments and by a squatter control 
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scheme designed to arrest shifting cultivation and to bring squatting 
and the felling of timber under control. Timber is cut under licence 
and fees and royalties are collected on it. Controlled felling should 
prevent depletion of resources. There is a Forest, Soil and Water 
Conservation Ordinance in force. 


Land Ownership 


The land has been alienated on a basis of freehold and there has 
never been any other form of tenure. Short term rentals to tenants on 
estates without adequate security of tenure has been the practice. An 
Agricultural (Small Tenancies) Ordinance to correct existing defects 
in tenure relationships is soon to become law. A “‘tenant in common” 
system (otherwise known as “family land’’) is markedly prevalent and 
is believed to be due to the existing law of testation. 

The Crown owns about 60 per cent of Dominica and most of this 
land is covered with forest of some sort. The indigenous people, the 
Caribs, have a Reservation of some five square miles. The local 
inhabitants own the bulk of the alienated land, others own about 
2 per cent. 

Official development programmes related to the use of land have 
been based on the establishment of a chain of experimental stations 
financed by funds provided by Colonial Development and Welfare and 
concerned with rationalising and improving existing systems of agri- 
culture in areas served by these stations. One of the main functions of 
the stations is the propagation of selected high-yielding budded plants 
of the Colony’s staple crops, and thousands of plants are distributed 
each year at subsidised prices. The Government maintains a Cacao 
Propagating Unit run on the same principle as the stations, and, again 
with funds provided by Colonial Development and Welfare, a Central 
Livestock Farm is being established with the object of raising the 
standard of animal husbandry and demonstrating the value of in- 
tegrating livestock into the farm economy. It is also hoped in time 
to reduce the dependence on imports of beef, milk and eggs. 

The provision of credit facilities on relatively easy terms is important 
to the proper use of land and an Agricultural Credit Scheme based on 
a crop Lien System is in operation for agriculturists. 

Food production policy aims at decreasing dependence on imports 
and improving the quality of foodstuffs. Planting material is distri- 
buted free and recently a system of guaranteed prices for foodstuffs has 
been introduced by Government. 

Advisory services are provided all over the Island to give direction 
to the agricultural programme, and special budgetary assistance is 
given for specific projects e.g. soil conservation. 


Settlement 

There is no organised land settlement at present. There has hitherto 
been little demand for this in the Colony where population pressure 1s 
not yet an urgent problem. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The principal crops of the Colony in order of importance are limes, 
bananas, citrus, copra, cacao and vanilla. 


The following table shows production figures of these crops in 1952. 





Acreage Average Yield Crop or Total Production 
Total Bearing per Acre Calendar Year 

Limes .. 3,500 2,500 58 barrels Calendar 
Bananas — 3,500 2,140 400 stems es 
Grapefruit 450 450 47 C. crates as 

ie 850 14 C. crates + 
Lemons ss 100 100 14 C. crates = 
Copra .. -- | 2,100 ton 
Cacao .. -- | 1,200 1,100 300 Ib. Cro 
Vanillas = Not [available Calen 





* Export figures only. 


Agricultural crops are produced by individual estates and small- 
holders. Most of the export crops are grown on estates, but the 
peasant farmers also grow these crops in small quantities and often 
indiscriminately mixed together. Vanilla and food crops are almost 
exclusively grown by peasants. In recent years small growers have 
Lai trying to run co-operatives, particularly for the production of 

es. 


Limes. Limes and lime products accounted for about 33 per cent of 
the value of domestic exports in 1952. Processing is carried out 
mainly by seven to ten fairly large lime factories, but a number of small 
and medium sized growers also process their own crop in mills turned 
by hand or water. The two largest factories are owned by Messrs. 
L. Rose and Co. Ltd. and the next largest by Messrs. A. C. Shillingford 
and Co. Ltd. Output of the individual mills is not known. 


Citrus Fruits. As the fresh fruit trade is unstable and shipping 
facilities, on which it is entirely dependent, are inadequate, local 
processing of the surplus citrus and other fruit crops has become 
important. A foreign company, Messrs. Caribbee Products, has 
established a citrus processing plant which handles a fair proportion 
of the grapefruit and orange crops and also cans bananas and mangoes. 
In 1951 the company exported 133,478 lb. of canned grapefruit seg- 
ments, 29,295 lb. of other canned fruits, 9,517 gallons of grapefruit 
juice, 3,580 gallons of orange juice, 677 lb. of grapefruit oil, 1,095 Ib. 
of bitter orange oil, 567,821 Ib. of canned bananas and 3,184 lb. of 
canned mango in syrup. 

The Government maintains a marketing organisation for citrus and 
other fruit (except bananas), but owing to the lack of shipping, only 
a relatively small amount of fresh fruit is exported. 

The Colonial Development Corporation runs a packing and cold 
storage plant for the citrus industry. The cold storage also accepts 
vegetables, meat and other articles of a perishable nature. 
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Bananas. The banana industry has been expanding and in 1952 
exports of fresh and tinned bananas accounted for 26.2 per cent of 
domestic exports. The Banana Growers’ Association, which repre- 
sents all the growers, runs the industry and has a contract to supply 
the island’s total output to Antilles Products Ltd. who ship the bananas 
to the United Kingdom and Eire. 

A Banana Leaf Spot Control Board, partly elected and partly 
nominated, provides services for the control of disease. The Board is 
financed from a cess levied on the industry, and Government guaran- 
tees its borrowing powers from the banks. 


The most important factors affecting production during 1951-52 
were excellent weather conditions, absence of hurricanes, and high 
prices for limes and lime oil. There had been a marked increase in 
the use of fertilisers ; new cultivations have come into bearing and 
conservation practices have become more widespread. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The staff consists of a Superintendent of Agriculture, an Assistant 
Superintendent, two Senior Agricultural Officers (provision is made 
for three) a Livestock Officer and a staff of 15 locally trained instructors. 

The Department operates five experimental stations and extensive 
plant propagation nurseries, a Cacao Propagating Unit and two sub- 
units, a livestock farm and a prison farm. In addition, it has under 
its charge the beautiful Botanic Gardens in Roseau, municipal parks 
and grounds and meteorological services, and plays an active part in 
agricultural education, agricultural credit, plant disease control and 
field investigation in food and staple crops. Finally it is responsible 
for the administration of two Government owned estates and one 
“Trust”’ estate. 

Government policy for agriculture may be summed up as : 

(i) the conservation of the agricultural and forest resources of 

the Colony ; 

(ii) security of land tenure ; 

(iii) the maintenance, expansion and improvement of the Colony’s 
main export crops ; 

(iv) the organisation and improvement of peasant agriculture ; 

{v) the rationalisation of farming systems and the improvement 
of the food supply ; 

(vi) the encouragement of greater efficiency in production, pro- 
cessing and marketing of agricultural products. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Until 1951 little was done to organise the livestock industry except 
for a few private importations of breeding stock and other small stock. 
Conditions have never been regarded as favourable to livestock rearing. 
There is little pasturage in the island and until recently very little 
cultivation of fodder crops. Cattle are used for draft purposes and 
for milk. The breed is of a nondescript type with infusion of Jerseys, 
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Holsteins, Red Poll etc. Some grass is cut and fed to livestock, but 
until recently there was practically no import of feeding stuffs. The 
cattle population as well as sheep, pigs and goats is divided about 
equally between smallholders and estates. There are no herds, and 
except for grade animals maintained by Government on the experi- 
mental stations, there has never been any organised attempt to improve 
the quality of the island stock. 

Little information is available on production figures which are very 
low. All the livestock reared are for local consumption, but there is 
a small export of hides and skins. The general standard of livestock 
management is higher on estates. Very few smallholders have shelter 
for their cattle. 

Milk is marketed by a number of small producers. The standard 
of milk production is low. 

Government efforts to improve the position are centred on a stock 
farm and the importation of high-producing tropical cattle from 
Jamaica (both financed from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds). Small stock e.g. pigs, sheep, poultry have also been imported 
from tropical areas and it is hoped that the Farm will stimulate higher 
standards of livestock management. A Livestock Officer has been 
appointed under a Colonial Development and Welfare grant and 
veterinary assistance is provided by tlie occasional visits of a 
veterinarian. 


FORESTRY 


Approval of a Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme for the 
control of Government lands made available finance for additional 
staff and equipment for the Forest and Crown Lands Branch of the 
Agricultural Department in April, 1952. The present widespread 
shifting cultivation on Crown lands will be replaced by a more settled 
form of agriculture thereby freeing the Crown lands and making 
conservative management of the forests possible. Disposal of Crown 
land for agriculture will continue but under more stringent control 
than has been practicable in the past. 

Only tentative figures for forest ownership and utilisation are 
possible. The figures shown below are approximate only and refer 
to all forest types. 


sq. miles 
Crown Forest __. ; . 150 
Private Freehold . : . 30 
Communal : : . 5 (Carib Reserve) 
185 


The balance of the island may be taken to be private lands under 
cultivation or fallow, village areas and roads or mountain. Manage- 
ment of Crown forests is still in the formative stage as the Forest 
Service was only begun in 1949. Reservation is in progress. Sale of 
trees is by minimum girth classes laid down in the Forest Ordinance 
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and its Rules. No plantation works have been begun due to inac- 
cessibility of Crown forests. It is hoped that the Colony road building 
programme will rectify this. 

Most milling is done by pit saw except for one small mill using a 
circular saw ; this mill is not working to full capacity because of the 
difficulty of getting sufficient timber. Most of the output is consumed 
locally. The small export is controlled by a licensing system. 

The Forest and Lands Office is a Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture with a staff of one Colonial Forest Service Assistant 
Conservator, a Forest Supervisor and 12 field staff. The six Lands 
Offices consist of 16 conservation instructors (four vacant) and six 
surveyors (three vacant). 


FISHERIES 


Some 100 locally-built canoes operated by about 300 fishermen 
were engaged in commercial fishing ;_ line, seine and fish pots are 
used. Statistics of catches and landings are not available. 

There is no processing. The boats engaged in fishing for only a 
period of the day and the volume of catches falls far short of the 
demand for fresh fish, except very occasionally. 

There is a market in each of the two urban areas, but the fish is 
usually sold to buyers on the beaches because of the shortage of supply. 

A limited survey was undertaken of the numbers of canoes and 
persons engaged in fishing. 

It is hoped to frame a programme of governmental activity in 
fisheries in the near future. So far, funds have been made available 
to assist fishermen to purchase boats. Stocks of fishing twine have 
been built up for sale to fishermen and it is proposed to create a re- 
volving fund for the direct importation and sale at cost price of the 
more common items of fishing gear. 

Efforts are being made to encourage fresh water fish culture. There 
are about 50-60 ponds stocked with Malayan perch. 


HANDICRAFTS 


The production of handicrafts from local straws and fibres is a 
widespread minor industry. The principal articles manufactured are 
hats, handbags, mats, baskets and novelties. 

The preparation of the raw materials and the primary processes of 
plaiting or weaving are done in the homes of villagers. Baskets and 
some of the rougher types of hats are fully finished, but most other 
articles are finished and decorated at the establishments of handicraft 
dealers in the two towns of the Colony. These persons are also the 
chief exporters of handicrafts and the British West Indies constitute 
the main market, but there is a fair local market. The value of pro- 
duction was estimated at $36,000 in 1951 and $42,000 in 1952. 

In 1951, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Leighton, proprietors of the firm of 
Fred Leighton, Incorporated of the United States of America, paid a 
visit to Dominica and other British Caribbean territories under official 
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auspices, to explore the possibilities of developing a trade in handi- 
crafts with the United States of America and to advise on organisation 
of the industry. It was found that high freight rates limited the 
development of trade with the United States and representations on a 
regional basis for a reduction of the rates were still being made at the 
end of the period under review. 

The Social Welfare Department assists in the promotion of the 
handicraft industry and sometimes arranges training for selected girls 
at the manufacturing establishments. The Education Department 
organises the teaching of handicrafts in the elementary schools. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


During 1951 there were four processing and marketing societies 
with 177 members and production valued at $52,381 ; one consumer 
society with 117 members and sales for two months valued at $2,047 ; 
one credit union with 133 members and a turnover during the six 
months of its existence of $2,234. Savings unions totalled 27 with 
savings accumulation of $4,091. 

The first Credit Union was formed in 1951, membership being open 
to residents of the Parish of St. George, including the capital town. 
This movement is proving popular and at the end of 1952 there were 
two credit unions with a combined membership of 526 and loans made 
during the year totalling $16,552. 

The Social Welfare Officer is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, and the registration of approved societies was begun in 1952 
when two lime-processing and marketing societies and one credit 
union were registered under the Co-operative Societies Ordinance. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Department and Policy 


The Education Officer is the executive head of the Department of 
Education. He is assisted by two Education District Officers whose 
duties include the improvement of school methods and organisation 
and the training of pupil teachers. There are no local education 
authorities. 

The Education Officer is responsible for education policy and he is 
advised by an Education Board with strong unofficial representation. 

Free elementary education is provided by Government for boys and 
girls from five to 15 years and provision is made by law for the enforc- 
ing of compulsory attendance where accommodation is adequate. 
There is no continuing process which leads naturally from primary to 
secondary school and as yet the secondary school system is not suffici- 
ently integrated into the Colony’s general educational system. 
Secondary education is not free, but there is a limited number of free 
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places granted on the basis of a scholarship test to pupils under 13 
years of age attending elementary schools. Less than five per cent of 
the total school population attended secondary schools in 1951-52. 


Elementary Schools 


There were 43 public elementary schools in Dominica during 1952. 
Of these, 40 were Government schools and three were grant-aided 
schools run by the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
public elementary schools provided free education for children between 
the ages of five and 15 years. Thirty-eight of the schools were co- 
educational, and two were for boys and three were for girls. The 
hours of instruction were from 9 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. with a luncheon 
period of 14 hours from noon. The school curriculum included 
English, reading, arithmetic, history, geography, gardening, science, 
handicraft and needlework for girls, woodwork (in a few schools) for 
boys, and current events. Textbooks were supplied free of charge 
and the language of instruction was English. 

There were also nine private schools, known as temporary schools, 
which received a small subsidy and a limited supply of equipment from 
Government. These temporary schools provided some measure of 
schooling for small children (infants and juniors) who were living in 
small, isolated “‘pockets” remote from public schools. 

A number of scholarships open to both boys and girls of the element- 
ary schools are competed for annually and provide opportunities for 
free secondary education. Ten are provided each year by Govern- 
ment (five boys and five girls), two by Roseau Town Council, and one or 
two by the Trustees of the Dominica Benevolent Co-operative Society 
and the Dominica Benevolent Club of New York, U.S.A. 

It is estimated that in 1952 the population of school age, five to 15 
years, was some 13,000 children and the following table gives the enrol- 
ment and average attendance covering all sessions for that year. 


Boys Girls Total 


Enrolment. : ; . 35,551 5,284 10,835 
Average Attendance : . 3,220 3,276 6,496 
Percentage Attendance : 58 62 60 


This represented an increase of 848 on the enrolment in 1950, but 
there was a drop of three per cent in the overall average attendance, 
which might be traced to the outbreak of measles in the earlier part of 
the year. The law relating to compulsory attendance was not enforced, 
as it would entail more accommodation and larger teaching staffs in 
the most populous areas or the employment of a shift system. But 


there was an increase of four in the number of schools to serve new 
areas. 


Secondary Schools 


There were four secondary schools (two for boys and two for girls). 
The Dominica Grammar School for boys was wholly maintained by 
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Government and the other three schools were given aid in the form 
of block grants. Two of the assisted schools (St. Mary’s Academy 
for boys and Convent High School for girls) were conducted by the 
Roman Catholic Church and the third (Wesley High School for girls) 
by the Methodist Church. The enrolment at all the secondary schools 
in 1952 was as follows : 


Boys Girls Total 
313 343 656 


This represented an increase of 149 on the enrolment in 1950 and 
the average attendance was more than 90 per cent. The Methodist 
Church completed a new secondary school in 1952. Half the cost was 
met by a Colonial Development and Welfare grant of $14,440. 

All the schools charge fees and provide the type of education leading 
to the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examinations. Their 
curriculum is accordingly designed to meet these requirements and 
science was tauglit at the Grammar School and Convent High School. 
Secondary school pupils compete every second year for the Colonial 
Scholarship which up to 1950 had been determined on the results of 
the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examination. But the 
standard was raised in 1952 to the Oversea Higher School Certificate 
and 15 candidates entered. 

There are no secondary schools for technical and vocational training. 


Post-Secondary Institutions 


There is no local institution of higher education. The University 
College of the West Indies in Jamaica admitted three undergraduates 
from Dominica in 1951 and 1952. One was a boy doing pure science 
(paid for by Government) and two were girls doing medicine. The 
Colonial Scholar of 1950 (a girl) was admitted in 1952 to the Royal 
Free Hospital, London, for a course in medicine ; two other Colonial 
scholars were also in the United Kingdom studying medicine 
and law. In addition, Government maintained a student at the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad. Colonial 
Development and Welfare provided funds for a student in medicine in 
the United Kingdom and one in forestry in Cyprus. The number of 
private students pursuing higher studies in the United States of 
America and Canada is not known. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


After a lapse of five years oversea training was resumed and two 
teachers were sent in 1952 for a two-year course to the Teachers’ 
Training College in Trinidad. Local training continued and 20 
students attended the two-year course at the Pupil Teachers’ Training 
School in Roseau for full-time tuition and teaching practice. Saturday 
morning classes for senior teachers were held fortnightly in Roseau 
and at Portsmouth, but the number of untrained and uncertificated 
teachers was still high as miglit be seen from the table on page 29. 
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Adult Education 

There was a great increase of interest in evening classes, which were 
carried on by the Department in nearly all school areas in an effort to 
combat illiteracy and to provide a type of education suitable to the 
needs and interests of a largely rural population. Special classes were 
held for members of the Dominica Trade Union. Aid was given to 
the few literary clubs which exist by making available to them a 
circulating library. The full cost of this adult education programme 
was borne by Colonial Development and Welfare. 

In addition evening classes were held in Roseau by the Extra-mural 
Department of the University College of the West Indies. They in- 
cluded extension lectures on West Indian history, the discussion of 
current events and tutorials in English language and literature, art, 
and conversational French. During the period under review the 
classes did not line up to the auspicious start made in 1950. 


Expenditure 

Expenditure on education from local revenue and from Colonial 
Development and Welfare is given on page 00. No special tax or 
levy was imposed for education. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS 


Elementary (Primary and Post-Primary) Education 


School Attendance 1951 1952 
Number of Schools (Public praca 40 43 
Number of pupils on roll 9,618 10,835 
Average Attendance all sessions 6,259 6,496 

Teachers 
Head Teachers certificated trained . 19 19 
Head Teachers certificated not trained 20 22 
Head Teachers uncertificated . . ] 2 
Assistant Teachers certificated trained 4 4 
Assistant Teachers certificated not trained 50 51 
Probationer Teachers uncertificated . 50 55 
Pupil Teachers ; : 71 92 

TOTAL 215 245 
Secondary Education 

School Attendance 1951 1952 
Number of Schools 4 4 
Number of pupils on roll 583 656 

Teachers 
Graduates 3 6 
Non-graduates - 31 30 

TOTAL 34 36 
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Expenditute 
| $ $ 
Local Revenue. ; : 180,529 216,586 
Colonial Development and Welfare : 49,572 16,838 
Roseau Town Council . ; ; : 370 493 
Church Funds (Net). 3 ts - 10,240 8,907 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vital Statistics 
1949 1950 1951 1952 


Birth rate per 1,000 population , . 34.4 34.4 34.5 36.7 
Death rate per 1 ,000 population. 13.4 17.6 15.8 19.4 
Infant mortality rate (deaths under one 

year) per 1,000 births ’ . 89.3 143.4 130.1 153.0 
Still births registered ; . ma. 34 84 66 


Other population statistics are given on page 6. 


Principal Diseases 
The prevalence of and mortality arising from the principal groups 
of diseases are summarised in the following table : 


1951 1952 
Diseases Cases Death Cases Death 

Malaria : : . . 1,238 20 881 6 
Gastro-enteritis. 785 107 841 11 
Dysentery . ; . 93 2 278 2 
Syphilis ; ; ; 152. 12 148 4 
Gonorrhoea , : : 505. — 441 — 
Tuberculosis : . ‘ 71 54 93 44 
Pneumonia ; ; 166 13 179 21 
Ankylostomiasis . 163 5 5320 — 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever. 41 10 91 12 
Avitaminosis and other Senay | 

diseases. ‘ ; . 1,054 10 1,257 43 


The malaria figures show an improvement ; but there is no room 
for complacency, and it is not certain that the vector problem has been 
finally disposed of. 

Bowel diseases show a considerable increase, especially dysentery, 
although the mortality figures are low by comparison with 1951. 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever cases increased and are always a source 
of anxiety, hearing in mind the large number which must of necessity 
escape identification. 

Venereal disease appears to be still very prevalent, but more effort 
is being made to educate the general public about these dangers and to 
encourage them to make better use of the facilities provided by the 
clinics. 

Avitaminosis is a big problem in Dominica where there is a serious 
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deficiency of essential vitamins in the diet of the people, and the lack 
of Vitamin B is very evident everywhere. The lack of protein in the 
diet is acute, meat being a rare and expensive luxury, and this also 
applies to fish which should be easily available, but unfortunately the 
fishing industry is not yet well organised. Chickens are scarce and 
expensive and thecost of eggs at 6d. to 8d. each makes them prohibitive 
for most people. 

Owing to an extreme shortage of cattle there is not enough fresh 
milk available, and the population depends on expensive imported 
proprietary brands of tinned milk to supplement the fresh milk. The 
usual milk substitute for infants and young children who are not 
breast fed is arrowroot powder mixed with water. 

Any solution of this vitamin shortage problem must of necessity 
be difficult, but it is hoped to make a start by encouraging the incorpor- 
ation of colonial food yeast in all bread baked in the island. As the 
bread is usually well made and a universal article of food, the addition 
of food yeast should prove of considerable nutritional value. 

Anti-tuberculosis work has yet to be properly organised, and it is 
hoped to make a start by establishing a tuberculosis clinic in Roseau 
when the new X-ray plant is installed and can be utilised for screening 
early cases. 


Medical Department 


The Medical Organisation is somewhat complicated because poor 
communications make it necessary to maintain larger independent 
medical units in key positions than would otherwise be necessary. 

Government medical staff consist of a Senior Medical Officer whose 
work is largely administrative, seven District Medical Officers including 
the Resident Medical Officer, Roseau Hospital, and one Dental Officer. 

For medical administrative purposes the island is divided into four 
main districts with one District Medical Officer in charge of each, 
except Roseau district which, having by far the largest population, has 
three District Medical Officers. 


Institutions 


The main hospital is at Roseau ; it has 110 beds which are always 
full, and is run by the Resident Medical Officer. There is also a 
35-bed hospital at Portsmouth (at the northern end of the island) 
which has a surgeon in charge, and two cottage hospitals at Grand 
Bay (four beds) and Marigot (six beds). There is a well run Leper 
Home for 21 patients on the coast seven miles from Roseau. 

An attempt is also made to keep in touch with the more scattered 
and isolated members of the population by having 19 dispensaries at 
key centres round the coast, where regular clinics are held by District 
Medical Officers. The demand for an extension of the dispensary 
service is on the increase. The clinics held in these dispensaries are of 
considerable value, and in Roseau alone 10 are held weekly and are 
largely attended. 
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Medical and Health Personnel 


The following table shows the numbers of staff employed by Govern- 
ment and local authorities - 


Government Private 

Medical Officers 
Dentists. 1 2 
Chief Sanitary Inspector . 1 — 
Assistant Chief Sanitary Inspector 1 — 
District Sanitary Inspectors : ; 13 — 
District Nurse (community nurses in- 

cluding midwives) . : ‘ , 58 72 
Senior Health Visitors , 2 — 
Health Visitors . ; : 3 — 
Laboratory Technicians. : : 2 
Dispensers ; . 10 21 


The town of Roseau eperates its own sanitary services and employs 
one Chief Sanitary Inspector, three District Sanitary Inspectors and 
two Town Constables. 


Expenditure 
Expenditure on health services from Government and Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds was as follows : 


1951 1952 
(estimate) 
Capital Recurrent Capital Recurrent 
Government . : — 197,088 8,823 210,986 
Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare 5,745 33,751 — 29,723 


Maternal, Child Hygiene and School Health Service 

This service is operated by a Senior Health Visitor (who is also the 
Supervisor of Midwives) assisted by three Health Visitors under the 
direction of the Senior Medical Officer. The clinics, run by the 
sea distribute free milk, cod liver oil and food yeast to those in 
need. 

Maternal and child hygiene clinics are held in 14 centres in the 
country districts. Advice is given to expectant mothers and instruc- 
tion in the care and feeding of children ; these clinics are well attended. 

The need exists for further extension of these welfare clinics, but 
they are difficult to organise and supervise except where nurse-midwives 
are stationed. 


Public Health Engineering Unit and Sanitary Department 

The Colonial Development and Welfare grant wihch finances the 
Public Health Engineering Unit will be exhausted before the end of 
1953. The responsibilities of the Unit will than have to be taken on 
by the aula Department, which will absorb its malaria control 
personnel. 
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Two Sanitary Inspectors returned after training at the Public Health 

Training School in Jamaica, and one of them was successful in the 
Royal Sanitary Institute examination. Another student is now 
training in Jamaica. 
Malaria Control Measures. More attention than in the past was 
devoted to permanent malaria control measures, and in this connection 
1,020 feet of precast concrete drains linked to 715 feet of subsoil drains 
were laid at Portsmouth and Canefield, and 844 feet of the King’s Hill 
ravine were channelled. This work was accompanied by the residual 
spraying of 1,795 houses with 1,151 gallons of DDT provided from 
Sanitary Department funds. 

Malaria control measures were continued as a routine and 880 
gallons of malariol were used for larvicidal spraying. The Canefield 
swamp was drained and expenditure met partly from the Public Health 
Engineering Unit funds and partly from funds provided by the Sanitary 
Department. 

Residual spraying of houses with 5 per cent DDT in kerosene as 
insecticidal measure was continued in areas of maximum mosquito 
incidence and 2,611 houses were sprayed. 

It is hoped to introduce Gammexane P 520 dispersible powder 
which is mixed with water before use and is a valuable insecticide, 
having the great advantage that it eliminates the use of kerosene and 
is therefore more economical and easier to handle. 


Environmental Sanitation. One hundred and twenty-two precast 
private latrine units were installed for householders in 1952 as against 
112 for the same period during 1951. The programme continues to 
be 60 per cent subsidised from C.D. and W. funds. Two public water- 
carriage latrines both fitted with urinals were constructed at Ports- 
mouth while new latrines were provided for the Giraudel, Pichelin, 
Trafalgar and Atkinson Schools ; a similar convenience is under 
construction at Thibaud. Two rural incinerators, each to serve 700 
persons, were provided at Portsmouth and St. Joseph. 


Clean Food. The Sanitary Department gave more attention to the 
cleaner handling of food, and in particular, an attempt is being made 
to bring the bakeries up to a higher standard of cleanliness. 


Anti-Yaws Campaign | 

This campaign (financed under a Colonial Development and Welfare 
scheme) continued during 1951 and 1952 at centres throughout the 
island. The Senior Medical Officer is directly responsible for its 
administration and the work is supervised by a clerk-technician. 

Twenty-seven clinics are held weekly at key places in the districts, 
staffed by dispensers and nurses specially trained and certified for the 
work and supervised as much as possible by the District Medical 
Officers. 

Suitable accommodation for the clinics is not available in all areas, 
and in some villages it has been necessary to make use of Government 
school buildings which can only be used on Saturdays. 
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The scheme, which ends in December, 1953, has been of value in 
educating the general public about the danger of yaws and the necessity 
for reporting cases at an early stage, apart from the considerable 
benefit derived from the large numbers treated and cured. The disease 
may be said to be well under control, but it will take time to bring. 
about its eradication. 

The following table shows briefly the work carried out under the 
scheme during 1951-52. Procaine Penicillin in oil, N.A.B. and 
Bisoxyl are the preparations used for treatment. 


1951 1952 
Number of clinics held . : . : 899 865 
Number of intravenous injections. . 10,369 7,921 
Number of intramuscular injections = . 10,501 10,916 
Number of fresh cases. : 455 543 
Number of tertiary cases ; 650 490 
Number of relapses : , , 85 90. 
Average per clinic . : , 13 12 
Discharged as cured : , : 678 624 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


With the exception of the two towns of Roseau and Portsmouth 
housing development in Dominica is unplanned. Roseau is a town 
of approximately 12,000 and Portsmouth 2,000 in an island with a 
population of 57,000. The last survey of living conditions in Roseau 
was made in 1945, and an analysis of the results showed the chief wage 
earners to be labourers, hucksters and domestic servants, house rents 
to be about 3s. 6d. per week for a two roomed house without sanitary 
arrangements and that severe overcrowding and overbuilding existed, 
the average density being about 47 families per acre with an average 
plot size for each family of about 800 sq. ft. 

Timber is the most important and cheapest building material (16. 
cents per board foot) ; there are several types available but failure to 
apply the required termite treatment often results in rapid deterior-. 
ation. There has been a small but constant flow of timber from North 
America (35 cents per board foot) which, owing mainly to currency 
difficulties, is slowly giving place to timber from within the sterling 
area. Cement is expensive ($3.24 per cu. foot), but the recent estab- 
lishment of a cement factory in Jamaica and the provision for another 
in Trinidad may bring down the cost. Soil cement, more commonly 
called landcrete, has been used successfully, the cost of one block 
11” x 9” x 4%’, consisting of 10 parts of soil to one part of cement, 
being 8 cents compared with 24 cents for concrete blocks 18” x 12” x 
9” 


The housing situation has become acute through the absence of 
areas for town and village expansion and the difficulty in enforcing 
bye-laws because of the poverty of the people. Government has 
purchased the Goodwill Estate adjacent to the town of Roseau and an 
area of 56 acres has been zoned, sub-divided and allocated for housing. 
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development ; it is the intention of the Central Housing and Planning 
Authority, which operates under the Slum Clearance and Housing 
Ordinance and the Town and Country Planning Ordinance of 1946 
and to which the area has been transferred, to enforce rigidly their 
development laws as set out in the Main Goodwill Scheme and the 
Goodwill First and Second Supplementary Schemes. It is expected 
that at some future date the boundaries of the town will be extended 
to include this area. 

The Goodwill Estate consists in all of 193 acres to be devoted to 
housing, recreational and industrial purposes. During 1952 building 
operations were begun by householders who had been allocated lots 
under the First Supplementary Scheme. Preliminary investigations 
were also completed on the amenities for the area, including roads, 
‘water and sewerage systems, and work should start on these in 1953. 


SOCIAL WELFARB 


Social welfare activities are carried on by the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment and various voluntary organisations. Lack of funds limits the 
range of their undertakings. 

A Government scheme for the boarding out of neglected children 
was begun in 1951 and six children were sent to selected homes in one 
rural area, a weekly maintenance allowance being paid to the foster 
‘parents. One more child was boarded out in 1952. 

Child welfare clinics, supervised by the Medical Department, con- 
‘tinued to function throughout most parts of the Colony during the 
period under review. Mothers are given instruction on the care of 
their children, and supplies of milk and cod liver oil, paid for from a 
‘Government grant, are issued to deserving cases. The sum of $4,800 
-and $5,280 were voted for this work in 1951 and 1952 respectively. 

An important development in voluntary work during 1951 was the 
organisation of a Social League of Catholic Mothers. This society 
now has an active and substantial membership. It lays stress on the 
family and assists its members to learn child welfare, sewing, cooking, 
‘etc. in order to raise the standards of family life. Initially organised 
in the main urban centre, the movement is spreading into the rural 
_areas. 

A small school feeding scheme is carried on at two assisted schools 
and is financed by voluntary donations. 

The Social Welfare Department is also concerned with community 
development in the rural areas. By the organisation of clubs and the 
-encouragement of a sense of local responsibility, efforts are made to 
‘stimulate rural areas to improvement. A mass education campaign 
to improve agriculture and consequently nutrition has been going on 
-during the past five years in one rural area. 

Youth organisations are represented in Dominica by the Scout and 
‘Guide Movement in addition to various church groups. 

Out-door relief of the destitute is administered by a Poor Relief 
“Committee in Roseau and by the District Magistrates in the other two 
‘magisterial districts into which the rest of the island is divided. Awards 
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are made to those made destitute by sickness or old age and to destitute 
orphaned children. There are over 600 persons on the outdoor relief 
rolls who receive allowances varying from 36 cents to $1.20 per week. 
Sums of $12,219 and $15,000 were voted for this service in 1951 and 
1952 respectively. 

Institutional care is provided in the Dominica Infirmary for the aged 
poor of both sexes. This institution is now almost entirely financed 
by Government which also appoints the Committee of Management 
and the Ladies Visiting Committee. Inmates are admitted after 
investigation and medical examination. There was an average of 37 
inmates in 1951 and 40 in 1952. The cost of running this institution 
was $4,285 in 1951 and $4,901 in 1952. Extension of the premises to 
accommodate a larger number of inmates was carried out in 1952. 

No suitable machinery exists for the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. The imposition of fines on the parents or guardians of 
delinquents, reprimand and whipping are the only measures available 
to the Courts. There is no probation service. Steps are being taken 
to board out delinquents in suitable cases. 

A Government appointed Discharged Prisoners Aid Committee 
interviews prisoners prior to discharge and assists when possible in 
rehabilitating them by providing tools of trade or by getting them 
employment. 


Chapter 8 : Legislation 


Thirty-four Ordinances were passed in 1951 and 29 in 1952 ; the most 
important of them were : 
1951 


No. 1—The Hydro Electric Ordinance empowers the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation to erect works and do all things necessary and 
preparatory to the establishment of the hydro-electric undertaking. 


No. 2—The Emergency Powers Ordinance empowers the Governor to 
declare a state of emergency in any case where it appears that public 
safety 1s endangered. 


No. 3—The Praedial Larceny Ordinance was enacted to protect fruit, 
food crops and vegetable gardens from the predatory minded. 


No. 6—The Magistrates’ Criminal Jurisdiction Extension Ordinance 
increases the Magistrates’ jurisdiction in criminal cases from $24 
to $96. 


No. 7—The Abolition of Corporal Punishment Ordinance removes 
praedial larceny and robbery with violence from the list of offences 
for which corporal punishment might be awarded. 


No. 10—The Emergency Powers (Hurricane, Earthquake, Fire or 


Flood) Ordinance empowers the Governor-in-Council to declare a 
state of emergency in case of hurricane, earthquake, fire or flood. 
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No. 12—The Development Loan Ordinance empowers the Governor 
to borrow money for the development of certain projects in Dominica. 


No. 13—The Banana (Leaf Spot Control) Ordinance was enacted for 
the purpose of dealing effectively with the disease Cercospora leaf 
spot of bananas. 

No. 14—The Legislative Council (Elections) Ordinance provides for 
the registration of voters and the procedure at elections under adult 
suffrage. 

No. 23—The Public Utility Undertakings, Public Health and other 
Essential Services Arbitration Ordinance provides for an arbitration 
tribunal for the settlement of disputes in public utility undertakings, 
public health, hospital, sanitary and other essential services. 


No. 29—The Accidents and Occupational Diseases (Notification) 
Ordinance provides for the notification to the Labour Officer of 
accidents and occupational diseases. 


No. 30—The Exchange Control Ordinance confers powers on the 
Governor and imposes duties and restrictions, in relation to gold, 
currency, payments, securities, debts, and the import, export, transfer 
and settlement of property and for purposes connected therewith. 


No. 33—The Customs Import and Export Tariff Consolidation 
(Amendment) Ordinance amends the schedules to the original 
Ordinance with a view to raising additional revenue. 


No. 34—The Stamp Act (Amendment) Ordinance amends the schedules 
to the original Act with a view to raising additional revenue. 


1952 


No. 8—The Exotic Fish (Prohibition) Ordinance prohibits the intro- 
duction of exotic species of fish into Dominica without licence. 


No. 15—The Animals Diseases Ordinance provides up to date legis- 
lation for the control of the importation of animals, birds, reptiles 
and insects and the treatment and disposal of diseased animals. 
This Ordinance repeals the Contagious Diseases Cattle Act, 1877. 


No. 18—The Motion Picture Films (Carriage and Storage) Ordinance 
lays down conditions for the carriage and storage of 35 mm films 
with a view to reducing the fire risk. 


No. 20—The Nurses Registration Ordinance provides for the regis- 
tration of nurses for the sick. 


No. 21—The Banana Consolidation Ordinance creates the Dominica 
Banana Association, a body corporate, and consolidates the law 
relating to bananas and gives the Governor-in-Council power to 
give directions to the Board of Management of the Dominica 
Banana Association in matters concerning the public interest. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The system of law which is administered in the Colony may be divided 
into statute law, that is to say locally enacted legislation, and the 
common law of England. 

The Courts in which the law is enforced are the Supreme Court,. 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court. 


Supreme Court 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court falls under three heads : 
original, criminal and appellate. 

In its original jurisdiction the Court has power to hear and determine 
all matters which are heard and determined in England by the High 
Court of Justice, namely King’s Bench Division, Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division and Chancery Division. 

Appeals from this Court lie to the West Indian Court of Appeal and 
thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

In the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction the Court has cognisance 
of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences committed in the 
Colony or within three miles of any of the shores of the Colony ; and 
of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences authorised to be 
tried and determined in the Court under and by any Imperial Statute. 


Appellate jurisdiction is confined to the hearing and determination 
of appeals from the Magistrate’s Court. 


Court of Summary Jurisdiction 

This Court has full power to hear and determine in a summary way, 
and without the intervention of the jury, all disputes and differences 
between party and party touching any matter of debt, breach of 
covenant or contract or promise, injury to the person or other matters 
where such debt or damage or balance sought to be recovered does not 
exceed $240. In cases where the debt or damage or balance sought to 
be recovered exceeds $240 but does not exceed $480, the Court has 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the suit on the application of both 
parties thereto and upon the consent in writing being filed in court. 
The following suits are, however, specially excluded from its juris- 
diction : 

(a) Suits in which the matter in question shall relate to the taking 
of any duty payable to Her Majesty, or to any fee of office, or 
other matter where rights in future may be bound, or to any 
general right or duty. 

(b) Suits for malicious prosecution, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, seduction or breach of promise of marriage. 

(c) Suits which are within the civil jurisdiction vested in Magistrates 
under any Act for the time being in force within the Colony. 
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Any appeal from this Court lies to the Windward Islands and 
Leeward Islands Court of Appeal. 


Magistrates Court 


This Court has a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. 

In its criminal jurisdiction the Court hears and determines all com- 
plaints or information for summary offences. 

In its civil jurisdiction the Court has power to try any civil action 
founded on contract when the debt demanded or value of the thing 
claimed or rent in arrears is not more than $96; to try any action 
founded on tort where the demand or damage claimed is not more 
than $48 ; generally in all other matters in which jurisdiction is by any 
law given to Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. 

The Court has jurisdiction in the following cases : 


(i) where the plaintiff or defendant resides in the district ; or 
(ii) where the cause of action has arisen wholly or in part within 
the district ; or 
(iii) where the chattel or thing which is the subject of the action is. 
in the district. 


A Magistrate has no jurisdiction to try any action mentioned in 
(i) above when any question of title to land arises or in which the title 
to any corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments is in question ; but a 
Magistrate has jurisdiction to try any such action, and may proceed 
to judgment, if, in his opinion, the issues really in dispute between the 
parties do not involve such title. 

Any appeal from this Court lies to the Supreme Court in its appellate 
jurisdiction. 

The Colony is divided into three magisterial districts ; District “E”, 
consisting of Roseau, St. Joseph and Soufriere ; District “‘F’’, extend- 
ing from the village of Grand Bay to the village of Castle Bruce on the 
Windward Coast; and District “G”, being the Northern District, 
extending from the village of Colihaut to the Carib Reserve and 
including the town of Portsmouth. There are three Magistrates, one 
for each district, those of Districts ““F’” and “‘G’’ being also Adminis- 
trative Officers. 

The Crown Attorney is Additional Magistrate of the Colony. 


Supreme Court of the Windward and Leeward Islands 


In Dominica this Court is presided over by a Puisne Judge resident 
in St. Lucia. He is required by law to visit the Colony four times in 
each year for the purpose of holding the assizes and of dealing with 
such civil matters as appear on the Cause List. 


POLICE 
Establishment and Distribution 


The authorised establishment of the Police is shown below. Though 
primarily for the preservation of law and order and the prevention and 
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detection of crime, it is, in fact, the only armed force in the Colony. 


Authorised Establishment 
1951 1952 
Superintendent of Police l ] 
Asst. Superintendent of Police l ] 
Inspectors. 3 3 
Station Sergeant ] ] 
Sergeants 7 8 
Corporals_. 11 12 
Lance Corporals 25 29 
Constables 73 79 
TOTAL . : ; : : . 122 134 


There was no vacancy at the end of 1952. There is an adminis- 
trative office and a combined Detective, Intelligence and Immigration 
Branch. Immigration duties, hitherto performed by the Customs 
Department, were taken over by the Police on 20th October, 1952. 
It is hoped to send two men for a criminal investigation course in 
Trinidad during 1953. One n.c.o. and two constables did short traffic 
courses with the Barbados Police during the two-year period. 


Recruitment 


Thirty recruits enrolled during the two-year period, 10 were local, 
15 were obtained from Barbados and five from Grenada. 


Crime 
Returns of reported crime for 1951 and 1952 are given at Appendix 


The steady downward trend noticeable since 1947 was reversed in 
1951, the figures for which showed a marked general] rise over those of 
the previous year, particularly in the two main classes, offences against 
property and offences against the person. In 1952 there was a decline 
in the more serious types of offence, but petty crime, particularly 
ordinary and praedial theft, continued to increase. 

Motoring offences rose steeply with the rapidly growing number of 
motor vehicles. The total number of vehicles registered increased 
from 313 to 435 during the two-year period. There was no serious 
accident. 


Fire Brigade 
The Fire Brigade was taken over from the Roseau Town Council on 
Ist September, 1952, and is now established as a volunteer force with 


a nucleus of professionals under the direction of the Deputy Chief Fire 
Officer, an experienced officer seconded from Trinidad Brigade. 


PRISONS 


The authorised establishment at 3lst December, 1952, comprised 
the Keeper and 13 warders for the male section, a matron and two 
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female warders for the women’s section and two attendants for the 
lunatic section. 

The existing prison buildings are old and outmoded and would 
require extensive alterations and repairs. Work started during 1952 
on the construction of a new prison at Goodwill and it is hoped that 
the transfer of the prison from Roseau Town to Goodwill Prison Farm 
will take place during 1953. 


Prison Statistics 

Prisoners. 335 prisoners (289 males and 46 females) were received 
into the prison during 1952, compared with 276 (220 males and 56 
females) in 1951. There is no special provision for first offenders. 

















Age Groups 
1952 1951 
: M. F. ~~ Total M. FF. Total 
Under 15 years : 9 — 9 — — — 
15 to 20 years . 65 15 80 60 21 81 
20 to 25 years . 7 4 82 44 17 61 
25 to 50 years . 130 24 154 111 16 127 
Over 50 years 7 3 10 5 2 7 
TOTAL. . 289 46 335 220 56 276 
Length of Sentences 
1952 1951 
M. F. = Total M. . Total 
Under 1 month . 48 20 68 48 21 69 
1 to 6 months . 114 14 128 85 20 105 
6 months to 2 years 19 — 19 13 1 14 
Over 2 years . 3 — 3 11 — 11 
Remanded . 105 12 117 63 14 77 
TOTAL. . 289 46 335 220 56 276 


Recidivists. Of the total number received in 1952, 139 males and 35 
females were classified as recidivists, as compared with 127 males and 
33 females in the previous year. The following is a comparative table 
for the two years under review : 
1952 1951 
M. F. Total M. F. Total 





Previously convicted 


once. => — —_- — — 
Previously convicted 

twice . ; 7 2 9 6 2 8 
Previously convicted 

threeormoretimes. 132 33 165 121 31 152 





TOTAL. . 139 35 174 127 33 160 
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Labour 

Male prisoners were engaged within the prison in cleaning, minor 
repairs and painting, preparing and cooking prisoners’ meals, baking 
bread, making fibre, mats, brushes and mattresses from coconut husks, 
making baskets from bamboo, making stools, repairing chairs, making 
coffins for pauper funerals, repairing uniforms and boots for police, 
warders and other Government departments. Outside gangs were 
employed regularly at the prison farm and in Government House 
grounds and in cleaning Government buildings and yards. Gangs 
were employed in building a road to the new prison site at Goodwill, 
making landcrete blocks for the new prison and clearing land for the 
stock farm. 

Female prisoners were employed within the prison in laundry work, 
cleaning the female yard and cells, cleaning the cells of the lunatics and 
preparing and mending uniforms for prison officers. 

The three trade shops for tailoring, carpentry and shoemaking 
proceeded satisfactorily. 


Education 


Classes were held at the prison twice a week by a qualified elementary 
school teacher. 


Health 

The health of prisoners generally was satisfactory. There was no 
outbreak of disease. The Prison Medical Officer paid regular visits 
and prescribed dietary for prisoners. Forty-seven prisoners were 
transferred to the Roseau Hospital for treatment in 1952, compared. 
with 33 prisoners in 1951. 


Prison Discipline 

Eight hundred and sixty-three offences against prison discipline were 
committed by prisoners for the period under review, 487 by males and 
28 by females in 1952, as compared with 304 by males and 44 by females. 
in 1951. All offenders except two were confined to cells on punish- 
ment diet from one to three days. Serious offences were dealt with by 
the Visiting Justices and very minor offences were dealt with by the 
Keeper of the Prison. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


Owing to the overwhelming demand on the small diesel power station 
operated by the Public Works Department it has been necessary to ask 
the Colonial Development Corporation to assist in supplying elec- 
tricity to Roseau from their small diesel plant, which is used primarily 
for the refrigeration plant. 

The hydro-electric scheme, which is being carried out by the Colonial. 
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Development Corporation, was nearing completion, and is expected 
to be in operation by the middle of 1953. 


~ 


REFRIGERATION 


The Government cold storage and ice-making plant, which proved 
inadequate to meet the needs of a growing community, has been 
replaced by a modern ice-making and refrigeration plant owned and 
operated by the Colonial Development Corporation. This plant, 
which came into operation in the latter part of 1952, has proved 
adequate for present demands. 


WATER SUPPLIES AND SEWERAGE 


Water supply and sewerage are the responsibility of the Public 
Works Department : a new water supply scheme has been laid down 
for one of the large villages, and a new water supply and sewerage 
system is being laid for a new housing scheme which will also serve 
the new hospital buildings. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Owing to the acute housing shortage in Roseau, a certain number of 
houses have been built for Government officials during 1951-52. 

Plans have been completed for the construction of a number of new 
buildings, including a new hospital, a new prison, a fire-station and 
police barracks ; and work has already been started. 

A number of smaller buildings have been completed, e.g. three 
schools in the out-districts and District Officers’ quarters. 

Work has begun on a Medical Officer’s quarters and plans are being 
prepared for the construction of four more schools, the stock farm 
buildings and the enlargement of several public buildings. 

Work is going ahead on several road projects, and maintenance on 
existing routes is being carried out. 

Maintenance has been carried out on jetties. Plans for the con- 
struction of a new jetty for Roseau have been completed and work is 
expected to begin in March, 1953. 


Chapter 11: Communications 
SHIPPING 


The following steamship companies call at Roseau: Canadian 
National Steamships Ltd., Harrison Line, Alcoa Steamship Co., 
Furness Withy & Co. Ltd., Compagnie General Transatlantique Ltd., 
and Royal Netherlands Steamships Ltd. In addition there are 
about 40 small sailing vessels and two 100-ton motor vessels of West 
Indian ownership which connect Dominica with most of the smaller 
West Indian Islands. These call at Roseau and Portsmouth. 
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Passenger traffic, especially with the neighbouring islands, is handi- 
capped by the lack of necessary accommodation on ships ‘calling at 
Dominica. Cargo services too are inadequate, more particularly. 
since the withdrawal of the Canadian “Lady Boats”. 

The following table gives some statistics of shipping and cargo 
during 1952. 

Entered Cleared 


No. of ships , 660 661 
Net tonnage : , . : . 705,000 696,000 
Net tonnage of steamers. . . 694,000 686,000 
Net tonnage of British ships ; . 356,000 352,000 

Landed Loaded 
Tonnage of cargo . 23,552 24,355 
Tonnage of cargo carried by British ships , 17,702 17,684 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The absence of a good network of motorable roads is one of the 
principal limiting factors to economic development. The present road 
programme will, however, do much to improve the situation. There 
is still less than 100 miles of roadway with an oiled surface in Dominica. 
There are 245 miles of secondary roads and 332 miles of tracks and 
byeways. 

At 3lst December, 1952, there were in the island the following 
licensed vehicles : 


Cars ; : : : . 161 

Trucks and Pickups : ; . 124 

Taxis, Waggons and Motor Carts j . 34 

Motor Cycles. : : . 82 

Bicycles. ’ : . . 868 
AIR 


Dominica is linked by air to St. Vincent via Martinique and Barbados 
by a Grumman plane operated under the St. Vincent Government Air 
Service which calls twice weekly and uses the sheltered harbour at 
Portsmouth. 


POSTS 


The postal system comprises a General Post Office in Roseau, a 
branch office in Portsmouth and 20 district post offices in the principal 
villages. The General Post Office and the Portsmouth branch office 
issue and pay money orders and British postal orders and operate a 
C.O.D. parcels service with Great Britain. These two offices also 
conduct insurance and parcel post services. 

The business of the district post offices is limited to the sale of stamps 
and the receipt and despatch of mails internally. 

The General Post Office is cramped for space and a rearrangement 
of the lay out is necessary to achieve greater efficiency in the despatch 
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and distribution of mails. This work is about to be carried out by the 
Public Works Department. 

Air mails are despatched and received twice weekly via Barbados. 
New York is reached within five days and London and Montreal in 
five to six days. Surface communications beyond the Caribbean are 
generally roundabout and slow, but it is hoped to establish a speedy 
and regular mail service with Great Britain by banana ships early in 
1953. 

The inland mail services are hampered by lack of motorable roads. 
The villages on the leeward coast are largely served by a motor-launch 
service and those on the windward side of the island by postmen 
travelling on foot. 


TELEPHONES 


The Telephone Service is operated by the Public Works Department. 
There are six telephone exchanges in the Island and the service is 
within reach of all the small centres of population. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


The Dominica Chronicle is the only newspaper published in the 
Colony ; it appears twice weekly. In addition there are two Govern- 
ment publications : the Dominica Official Gazette (weekly) and the 
Dominica Welfare News (monthly). 


BROADCASTING 


There is no broadcasting station in the Colony. 

A scheme to be financed from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds is being prepared for the establishment of a broadcasting service 
in the Windward Islands. It is proposed to erect a transmitter in 
Grenada as the first step, and other transmitting stations will be 
established in the other Windward Island Colonies later. 


FILMS 


Distribution of films is mainly through commercial cinemas. 
Government is supplied periodically with films by the Central Office 
of Information and these are distributed through the commercial 
cinemas of which there are at present two in Roseau, one in Ports- 
mouth and one in the village of Marigot. Most of the films shown in 
the local cinemas are obtained from Trinidad. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 
There is no separate Information Department. Important Govern- 
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ment statements of policy are circulated to the local press. 

The Dominica Welfare News, a monthly publication of the Social 
Welfare Department, outlines and discusses important items of current 
Government policy. 

Supplies of publications received from the Central Office of Inform- 
ation, London, are distributed to schools, public libraries and organised 
social groups. The British Council also supplies periodicals which 
are similarly distributed. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


DoMINICA lies roughly midway in that chain of West Indian islands 
known as the Lesser Antilles. It is situated between the two French 
Colonies of Martinque and Guadeloupe and near the intersection of 
the parallels of 15°N. and 61°W. 

With an area of approximately 305 square miles, the island is the 
third Jargest of the British islands in the West Indies. In relation to 
its size, Dominica is extremely mountainous. An alinost continuous 
range of mountains, some of which exceed 4,000 feet in height, runs 
the whole length of the island in a north-south direction with lateral 
spurs enclosing well-watered valleys. 

The soil is largely of volcanic formation and evidence of the island’s 
volcanic origin is supplied by several soltafaras, hot streams and a 
Boiling Lake. 

On account of its mountainous nature and lying as it does in the 
path of the prevailing trade winds, Dominica has a heavy rainfall in 
most parts. About 70 inches a year is average for the leeward coastal 
areas, but in the rain shadow areas of the interior 250 inches is not 
uncommon. As a result, the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, and 
rivers and mountain torrents abound. 

The climate on the whole is good. The temperature never becomes 
unbearable and during the cool months of the year, from December 
to March, is distinctly pleasant. The dry season lasts from about 
February to May ; June to October are generally the wettest months 
as also the period when hurricanes are most likely to occur. 

The flora of the island is varied and (especially in the forested interior 
parts of the island) characteristic tropical vegetation luxuriates in 
profusion. The fauna is, however, limited by comparison. 

Roseau, the capital, is situated at the south-western end of the island 
and is the principal port. It has a population of about 12,000. The 
second and only other town is Portsmouth on the north-western part 
of the island. It is situated in the capacious harbour known as Prince 
Rupert’s Bay and has as its hinterland one of the largest areas of 
comparatively flat land in the island. The population is about 2,000. 


Chapter 2: History 


Dominica was the first island discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage to the New World. This was on 3rd November, 1493, and 
the island was so named in honour of Sunday, the day of the week on 
which it was first sighted. 
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The island was at that time peopled by the Caribs who were then 
noted for their warlike propensities, and Dominica was a stronghold 
from which they sallied forth in war canoes to attack their foes in other 
islands. European colonists were later to be subjected to similar 
attacks ; this accounts for the fact that for about two centuries after 
its discovery Dominica did not have any European settlement. 

With the decline of Spain as a great power, France and England 
began to contend for this and other islands of the Caribbean. Owner- 
ship marked at first by peaceful settlement, later came to be decided by 
force of arms and the history of the island till the nineteenth century 
was one of naval and military struggle for supremacy. 

In 1627 Dominica with other islands was granted by Patent to the 
Earl of Carlisle, but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at colonisation. 
The French too for the same reason were unable to secure a foothold 
and in disgust both powers agreed in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) to neutralise the island and leave the Caribs in possession. 
Neither party kept to this clause of the treaty and gradually the French 
established settlements along the coast and the island came to be 
recognised as a de facto French colony. In 1759 the English captured 
the island from the French and the conquest was acknowledged in the 
Peace of Paris (1763). In 1771 Dominica was separated from Grenada, 
St. Vincent and Tobago and became an individual Colony ; in 1775 
by Royal Proclamation a House of Representatives was established. 

But undisturbed British occupation was short lived. In 1778 
Dominica was invaded by the French under the Marquis de Bouillé 
and, after an heroic resistance by the British garrison, capitulated. 
It was restored to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). Further 
attempts by the French to capture the island were made in 1795 and 
1805, but they were both unsuccessful and from the latter date Dominica 
has remained in undisturbed British possession. 

In 1871 Dominica and the other British islands to the north of her 
were formed into the federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to 
which Dominica remained attached until 1939. In 1940 the island 
became a unit of the Windward Islands Group. 

The early economic history of Dominica is in most respects not 
unlike that of other Caribbean islands. The first attractions were the 
planting of tobacco, logwood, spices and similar crops prized at that 
time. The cultivation of coffee was introduced by the early French 
settlers and this crop dominated the economic scene for many years. 
This was a period of great prosperity and coffee planters were con- 
sidered men of wealth. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
however, the coffee plantations were attacked by blight, against which 
no remedy was available and the fortunes of the island rapidly declined. 

Sugar was next tried. In Dominica sugar was never king, perhaps 
due to the climate and topography of the island. With the abolition 
of slavery, the competition of bounty-fed and slave-grown sugar from 
other parts of the world and the free trade movement of the nineteenth 
century, the production of sugar was abandoned and has never snce 
been resuscitated. The last third of the century was a period of acute 
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economic distress for Dominica. Many of the absentee proprietors 
sold their estates at low prices or merely abandoned them. 

Cacao, which had been planted in small quantities from early times, 
then partially filled the economic void and its production was rapidly 
increased. This crop in its turn fell upon bad times, largely due to 
the increased productivity from other areas with consequent fall in 
prices, and output has seriously declined. Considerable interest is 
currently being displayed in the resuscitation of the cacao industry. 

At about the same time as the planting of cacao was being pushed, 
the lime industry was established and in spite of many vicissitudes this 
crop has remained the island’s economic mainstay until the present day. 

During recent years there has been considerable planting of oranges, 
grapefruit and coconuts. These crops have never individually assumed 
great importance in the island’s economy. The impetus provided by 
a 15-year contract for the purchase of bananas has led to steady 
development of this industry which holds the second place in the 
exports of the Colony. 

As can be seen the economy of Dominica is based mainly on crops 
of the orchard type. Such an economy has problems of its own, for 
example in the large capital investment required to bring a given area 
into production and in the large amount of capital which can be lost 
if, as periodically happens, the island is visited by a hurricane. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark 
on Dominica. Up to the present day a French patois is the principal 
medium of conversation of the masses and many of the old French 
place-names still persist. The English language is, however, also 
widely spoken and understood so that the people on the whole may 
be said to be bi-lingual. 

The population is mainly negro and mixed negro and white stock 
and the proportion of pure white is under one per cent of the total 
population. There is a reservation area where the small Carib popula- 
tion lives. These people, remnant of that once powerful race, have 
now adopted the institutions of the West Indian and their economy is 
of the same pattern. They still retain their original skill in a certain 
type of basket work. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 

From Ist January, 1940, Dominica became a Colony of the Wind- 
ward Islands Group. From 1871 to 1939 the Island had been attached 
to the more closely federated Leeward Islands Colony. 

The Government of Dominica is administered by an Administrator 
(as representative of the Governor of the Windward Islands) assisted 
by an Executive Council. Under the new constitution this Council 
consists of the Administrator, the Crown Attorney and the Financial 
Secretary as ex officio members, one official member, four. unofficial 
members, three of whom are elected members of the Legislative 
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Council elected by that body and the fourth a nominated member of 
the Legislative Council appointed by the Governor. 

The new constitution was introduced on 29th September, 1951. It 
provides for an Executive Council reconstituted as stated above by 
Royal Instructions dated 27th August, 1951, and a Legislative Council 
reconstituted by the Dominica (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 
1951. The Order in Council, which was brought into operation by 
proclamation on 29th September, 1951, provides for a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Administrator, two official members, three 
nominated members and eight elected members corresponding to the 
eight electoral districts into which the Colony is divided. The Governor 
is given certain reserved powers under the new constitution and also has 
the right to address the Council at any time that he thinks fit. The life 
of each Council is limited to a maximum of three years. 

The principal features of the new constitution are the traducdon 
of universal adult suffrage, the creation of an elected majority in the 
Legislature and the provision whereby three elected members are 
elected and one nominated member appointed to the Executive Council. 


Judicial 
A description of the judicial system is given in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Administrative Organisation 


The business of the Central Government is carried on, subject to any 
governing legislation, by the following departments of Government ; 
Administration, Agriculture, Audit, Education, Labour, Legal, 
Medical, Police, Post Office, Prisons, Public Works, Social Welfare, 
Supply, Treasury and Customs. Many statutory and other boards 
and committees assist the work of the departments. Of these the most 
significant are the Standing Advisory Committees of the Legislative 
Council which were appointed by the Council in 1952. They are 
intended to provide unofficial members of Council with an opportunity 
of associating more closely with the policy and a of the 
Government. 


Local Government 


The municipal affairs of the town of Roseau are under the control 
of the Roseau Town Council which consists of five elected and three 
nominated members. The Mayor of Roseau is elected from among 
their own number by the elected members of the Council. Elections 
and nominations take place every three years. The Roseau Town 
Council Ordinance (No. 123 of 1937) was amended in 1952 (Ordinance 
No. 22 of 1952) to make the preparation of the annual estimates of 
revenue and expenditure by the Council and their submission to the 
Governor in Council compulsory. Portsmouth, the other town of the 
- Colony, has a Town Board wholly nominated by the Governor-in- 
Council. 

Several of the principal villages have statutory Village Boards, the 
members of which are nominated and limited to 10. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The usual annual inspection of weights and measures was carried 
out by the Superintendent of Police in his capacity as Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. The standard weights and measures are kept 
by this officer. 
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Income 


$ ¢ 

960-00 
1,440-00 
1,920-00 
2,400-00 
2,880-00 
3,360-00 
3,840-00 
4,320-00 
4,800-00 
7,200-00 
9,600-00 
14,400-00 
24,000-00 
36,000-00 
48,000-00 


APPENDIX II 


Incidence of Income Tax on Earned Incomes 


Single Man 


$ ¢ 
4-80 
28-80 
57-60 
96-00 
144-00 
201-60 
271:20 
358-80 
456-00 
1,272-00 
2,338-00 
4,488-00 
9,264-00 
15,264-00 
21,264-00 


Married Man 


$ ¢ 
1-20 
16°80 
39-60 
72:00 
115-20 
168-00 
230-40 


309-60. 


402-00 
1,176-00 
2,220-00 
4,380-00 
9,144-00 

15,144-00 
21,144-00 


Married Man 


with two 
children 


APPENDIX III 
Stamp Duties 


Admission to act as a Barrister and/or Solicitor $96-00 


Affidavit or Statutory Declaration ; ; 1-00 
Agreement under hand when the subject matter iS 
of the value of $24 and over. * : 50 cents 
Appraisement of property . | 10 cents to $8-00 
Attestation of Signature, under. the deal of the 
Colony, or under the seal of the Governor 8:00 
Awards not exceeding $480 ; ‘ é 40 cents to 80 cents 
Bank cheques . ‘ : 4 cents 
Bills of Exchange and promissory notes—up to and 
including $480 : . : : 10 cents to 50 cents 
Bills of lading . : ; : 10 cents 
Bond — Letters of Administration : : : 2:00 
Bottomry. ; ; : : 2:00 
Bail . : : ; 2-00 
Charterparty . 1-00 
Conveyance or transfer of stock and debentures 1-00 
Conveyance sale of property—where the value 


does not exceed $1,440 . ; 20 cents to $12-00 
Customs Ships’ Manifests | 
(i) in respect of ships of less than 40 tons 


registered tonnage ; 12 cents 
(ii) in respect of ships of 40 ‘tons registered 
tonnage and over . : 24 cents 
Licence for marriage : 12-00 
Mortgage of real property for every $480 0 or aa 
thereof ‘ 1-00 
Notarial act of any kind whatsoever (except: a pro- 
test of a bill of exchange, or promissory note) . 40 cents 
Passport . : : be hk : , 4-80 
Power of Attorney : ‘ : 4-80 
Procuration, deed or other i asttuinent of : ‘ 4-00 
Receipt for payment of $4-80 and upwards : 4 cents 
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PART I 
Review of 1953 and 1954 — 


This two-year period has seen marked economic progress. Quaritities 
and values of the principal export crops increased, particularly of 
bananas, now the Colony’s chief export. Rising exports of fresh grape- 
fruit, which have come about largely as the result of shipping 
opportunities provided by ships engaged in the banana trade to the U.K. 
have been particularly encouraging. Prices obtained for lime products 
fell substantially in the latter part of 1953, and cause for concern at this 
development continues, but there has been overall advance in the 
economic field. 

This situation has been reflected both in private and public finance. 
Not only have there evidently been larger sums of money in circulation, 
as is shown by increased trade in consumer goods and by a greater 
volume of building, but Government revenues have become more 
buoyant. In 1954 earnings from purely local sources, i.e. excluding 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds and grant-in-aid, amounted 
to $1,709,182, according to the revised estimate ; in 1952 the actual 
amount was $1,458,594. It has been possible to tap fresh sources of 
revenue and to look forward to a gradual diminution of grant-in-aid 
while maintaining administrative and social services at a basic minimum 
level. 

These results have provided the first tangible justification of the 
emphasis in the Development Plan on projects of direct economic 
value. Substantial progress on this plan was made during the period 
under review. At the end of 1954 the Transinsular road, which will 
join the northern and southern parts of the island, was nearly half- 
way completed, and work was about to begin on two other important 
roads, one leading to the inaccessible eastern coast (the ‘““ Windward ” 
coast) and the other opening the fertile Layou valley in the western 
part of the island. A programme involving just over forty miles of 
feeder roads was finally completed and substantial progress was made 
on the new jetty at Roseau. A stock farm has been established at Good- 
will, adjoining Roseau, and the building of the new hospital and the 
development of the housing estate in that area have proceeded rapidly, 
while a new prison, two primary school buildings and an extension to 
the Grammar School were constructed. A statement on Colonial 
Development and Welfare schemes in progress during this period is 
given in Appendix VII. 

Plans for further substantial progress on these lines, at an estimated 
cost of about £1,250,000 over the next five-year period, were prepared 
in accordance with the Secretary of State’s request for statements on 
future developmental needs. Again, the emphasis in these plans is on 
public works of all kinds and agriculture. 
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During 1953 the Colonial Development Corporation finally brought 
into service its hydro-electric system, and Roseau and its environs are 
now supplied with electric power. The corporation has continued to 
operate successfully Melville Hall estate, but sold its fruit-packing 
plant to the Government just before the commencement of the 1953-54 
season. 

In social developments, the growth of the Credit Union movement 
has been significant and of high value in a community such as this; 
much praise is due to all those who have contributed to it. Significant 
too has been the increasing interest in Home Economics. By the close 
of 1954 firm plans had been made for the commencement of a pilot 
aided self-help housing scheme, whereby 15 houses will be built on the 
outskirts of Roseau; much is hoped for from such attempts to attack 
the housing problem which will become possible when further Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds are available. 

In spite of its unique position as an underpopulated Caribbean 
colony, Dominica has shared with other territories in the region the 
experience of seeing many persons leave in search of employment in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. The reasons for this lie in a lack of 
certain local opportunities and amenities, especially for those who have 
seen something of the wider world. 

Relations between employers and workers have again remained 
generally good. Subordinate Government employees received an 
Increase in basic daily wage rates of eight cents from Ist November, 
1953, and in the following year an agreement providing for incentives 
towards greater productivity was negotiated between the Planters’ 
Association and the Dominica Trade Union. 

In the political sphere the most important event has been the 
Legislature’s acceptance in October, 1954, of the Federation Plan 
agreed on at the London Conference held during the previous year, at 
which the colony was represented. At the end of July, 1954, the life of 
the first Legislative Council established under universal adult suffrage 
came to an end and General Elections were held in the following month; 
Jess than half of the unofficial side of the new council were members of 
its predecessor. 

In 1954 amending legislation provided for the introduction of an 
elected element into the Portsmouth Town Board and the Village 
Councils and, as in the case of the Roseau Town Council, for the 
preponderance of this element over the nominated. At the end of the 
year plans were being made for the holding of Local Government 
elections early in 1955. 

The Coronation celebrations in June, 1953, were as loyal and 
enthusiastic as they were elsewhere. 

His Excellency the Governor, now Sir Edward Beetham, took the 
oaths of office in Dominica on the 28th July, 1953, and visited the 
colony on several subsequent occasions before the end of 1954. 

As the result of recommendations by a Salaries Revision Com- 
missioner, salaries of civil servants were increased in September, 1953, 
with effect from Ist January, 1952, and cost-of-living allowances were 
abolished. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


The estimated population of the Colony on 31st December, 1954, was 
59,137, compared with 59,097 at the end of 1953. No census has been 
taken since 1946. Comparative vital statistical data for the years 31st 
December, 1953, 1952, and 1951, are given below : 


1953 1952 1951 

End-of-Year total Population . - 59,097 57,017, 55,914 
Racial groups : ; : : (data unavailable) — 
No. of Births - : : . 2,080 2,091 1,965 
No. of Deaths : ; : : 779 1,108 874 
Excess births over deaths ; . 1,201 983 1,091 
Birth rate (per thousand population) 34-52 37-0 35-76 
‘Death rate (per thousand at 13-18 19-6 15-9] 
No. of Still-births : 53 66. 59 
Still-births (rate per thousand births) 24°29 30°59 29-1 
Infant mortality (deaths) : 264 320 249 
Infant ay uae per oueane ike | 

births) ~ 122-1 153-0 126-7 


The numbers of departures and arrivals during 1954, were 2,883 and 
3,582, respectively, while comparative figures for the previous three 
years are as follows : 


1953 1952 1951 
Arrivals : 3,653 2,753 2,269 
Departures. ; 2,834 2,633 2,023 
Excess arrivals over departures 819 120 246 


There were 233 marriages during 1954, compared with 218 in the 
previous year. The corresponding marriage figures for 1952 and 1951 
were 214 and 251 respectively.- 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


Employment : 


The following table shows the estimated number of workers employed 
in the main industries and services : 


: Male Female 
Agriculture : 
Overseers. : ; : 100 = 
Foremen : : i 300 =_ 
Unskilled workers 2 3,000 3,000 
Manufacture: 
Bakers : : : 200 ee 
Blacksmiths . : : : 20 — 
Boot and Shoemakers . ; 100 — 
Butchers : : . 40 ss 
Cabinet makers. : : 60 — 
Seamstresses : : : — 600 
Mechanics . ; : 100 yee 
Printers . 30 _ 
Sawyers ; ‘ 100 
Tailors ; : 100 = 
Other factory workers , : 200 300 
Construction : 
Foremen : : ; : 50 — 
Stonemasons ‘ ; : 100 — 
Carpenters . : : ; 400 —_ 
Electricians—Linemen . : 20 — 
Painters : ; : : 20 —_ 
Pipefitters . : : 20 2S: 
Transport : 
Boatmen and Deckhands ‘ 100 — 
Longshoremen and Stevedores 200 — 
Motor vehicle drivers. ; 200 — 
Messengers . ‘ : ‘ 100 _— 
Commerce : 
Shopkeepers (retail) , : 250 200 


There are no statistics of unemployment. During the period under 
Teview, road construction, the expansion of the banana industry, the 
construction of a large number of private houses and the erection of 
new buildings for Government Departments provided employment 
for a large number of workers. There was in consequence practically no 
unemployment; however, approximately 500 workers migrated to the 
neighbouring French colony of Guadeloupe for employment in the 
banana and sugar industries. 
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OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATION 7 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
The prevailing rates of wages in the principal occupations are set 
out below. 


Agriculture : Male 

Overseers. : $15— $18 per week 

Foremen : ; $ 8—$12 ,, ,, 

Unskilled Workers : Male Female 

Grade A. - 14—16cents perhour 11—12 cents per hour 

Grade B : . 12—13 cents perhour 9—10 cents per hour 
Manufacture : Male 

Boilermen $ 1-20—§$ 1-50 per day 

Blacksmiths $ 3-00—§$ 5-00 ,, ,, 

Boot and Shoemakers $ 1-20—$ 1-80 ,, ,, 

Cabinet Makers $ 2:50—$ 3-00 ,, ,, 

Seamstresses $ 1:50—§$ 3:00 ,, ,, 

Mechanics $ 1-80—§$ 2:00 ,, ,, 

Printers . $ 5-00—$24-00 per week 

Sawyers . $10-:00—$15-00 ,, ,, 

Tailors $ 2-50—§$ 4-00 per day 
Construction : 

Foremen $30-00— $40-00 per fortnight 

Stonemasons $ 2:00—$ 2-50 per day 

Carpenters : $ 1-40—§$ 2-80 ,, ,, 

Electricians and Linesmen $ 1-20—$ 5:00 ,, ,, 

Painters . : : $ 1-50—$ 2°50 9999 

Pipefitters $ 1:50—§ 3-00 ,, ,, 
Transport : 

Boatmen ; » . # . (see under Industrial Relations) 

Longshoremen : : $ 2-00—§$ 2-50 per week 

Messengers. ; : : $ 8-00 per week 
Commerce : 

Shop-assistants ‘ : - $ 5-00—$12-00 per week 
Personal Service : 

Cooks. ; . : $ 3-00 per week 

Nursemaids with meals. : Soe Hea = sais 

Other 99 99 99 93 99 93 


Note : The normal sorting tay is eight hours for all occupations, 
and overtime at time and a half thereafter and on Sundays and Public 
Holidays. 


Cost of Living 
The cost-of-living index figures (prepared on a fixed base for working 
class families) for each month of 1953 and 1954 were as follows : 


8 DOMINICA 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


1939 100 
1953 399 399 399 395 395 396 397 396 397 397 397 397 
1954 5, S37 400 400 398 398 397 397 398 398 401 401 401 


Prices of the principal foodstuffs at mid- and end-year dates of the 
period under review were as follows : 


Unit of 1953 1954 
Item Quantity June December June December 
Bread Loaf 24 ozs. 1d. 1d. 1d. 1d. 
Sugar lb. 64d.—8&d 64d.—8d. 6d.—7d 6d.—7d. 
Edible Oil pint 2s. 1d. 2s. 1d. 2s. 2s. 
Salt Fish lb. ls. 43d. ls. 43d. ls. 6d. ls. 6d. 
Salt Meats lb. ls. 2d.— ls. 2d.— ls. 2d.— ls. 8d.—: 
2s. 7d 2s. 7d. 2s. 7d. 2s. 8d. 
Fresh Meat lb. ls. 8d. ls. 8d. ls. 8d.— 23— 
2s. 3d 2s. 4d. 
Fresh Fish lb. ls. ls. 1s. Is. 
Ground 
Provisions lb. 3d. 3d. 3d. 3d. 


Labour Department 

The duties of the staff include labour inspection and enforcement of 
labour legislation, conciliation in trade disputes, collection of employ- 
ment ststistics, preparation of cost-of-living figures, the registration and 
placing of unemployed persons and recruitment. 


Industrial Relations 
The following registered trade unions continued to operate during 
1953-54 : : 


(a) The Dominica Employers’ Union. 
(6) The Dominica Trade Union, affiliated to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and with a membership of 2,500. 


(c) The Dominica Teachers’ Union, registered on 30th November, 
1948, and composed mainly of teachers in Government employment. 


In April, 1954, a voluntary agreement was negotiated between the 
Dominica Trade Union and the Dominica Employers’ Union. This 
agreement revised the wages and conditions of work hitherto operative 
in agriculture, and in conjunction with holidays with pay made 
provision for the undermentioned rates : 


Men Grade A ‘ . 14—16 cents per hour 
Grade B ; « 2-13 os ww Ze 


Women Grade A : w BRB as +s “s 
Grade B ° ° 9—10 99 be) 29 


Rates for waterfront workers, as negotiated in 1951, continued to 
operate throughout the period under review and are as follows: 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATION 9 
Ordinary Time: Monday to Saturday : 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


(Meal hour excluded) 
Foremen . - per hour 52 cents 
Shoremen and Cranemen - per ton $1-12 
Stevedores : - per hour 39 cents 
Winchmen . - per hour 44 cents 
_ Lighterage ’ . per ton 45 cents 
Overtime : 
(a) Mondays to Saturday after 4 p.m. and before 7 a.m. and 
Sundays and Public olay: 
Foremen . per hour 80 cents 
Shoremen and Cranemen . per ton $1-77 
Stevedores : - per hour 54 cents 
Winchmen . ; - per hour 62 cents 
Lighterage per ton $2-00 


(b) Special Days: Chiistiias Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday 
after 6 p.m. and before 6 a.m. 


Foremen . per hour $1 -04 

Shoremen and Cranemen . per ton $2:24 

Stevedores - per hour 78 cents 

Winchmen. . per hour 88 cents 

Lighterage . per ton $2-90 
Trade Disputes 


No major disputes occurred during the period. The table below, 
however, indicates the number and categories of minor disputes reported 
to the Labour Department. They were resolved in the main by concil- 
iation and, in a few instances, by voluntary arbitration. 


1953 1954 

Agricultural Workers : 

Foremen 1 3 
Labourer 7 10 

Barmen ] — 

Chauffeurs 1 1 

Construction Workers : 

_ Carpenters 17 27 
Labourers 12 12 
Masons 7 18 
Painters 2 4 
Plumbers — 4 

Coopers : l | 

Domestic Servants 31 39 

Electrician and Linesmen 2 — 

Employers 1 7 

Factory Labourers 2 1 

Fishermen 1 ] 

Mechanics 7 3 

Messengers ] — 
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Porters and Jobbers 
Road Foremen 
Sawyers 

Shop Assistants 
Stockmen 
Tinsmiths . 
Watchmen 


Labour Legislation 
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1954 


S| : 
SLR RNNA fb 


During the period, a Wages Council Ordinance was passed (see 


page 34). 
Safety, Health and Welfare 


Statutory Rules made under the Factories Ordinance No. 10 of 1941 


provide for safety and health in factories. 


No welfare scheme exist, but some of the principal employers provide 


certain additional benefits including free medical attention, sick leave 
with pay and free midday meals. 


Industrial Training 

No recognised system of training or apprenticeship exists. The 
Agricultural,’ Education, Medical and Public Works Departments 
however, provide training for a small number of persons who are 
subsequently absorbed by the Departments as whole-time members 
of their staff. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 


for the eight year period 1947-1954 : 





REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Year : Grants | Lo cal 
eee c. a é piheded TOTAL moe: es & | TOTAL 
tration | ture 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1947 918,088 | 136,537 — 1,054,625 859,688 | 98,742 958,430 
1948 807,816 | 78,079 — 885,895 914,439 | 98,479 1,012,918 
1949 987,120 | 175,846 | 144,000 | 1,306,966 | 1,258,612 | 137,131 1,395,743 
1950 | 1,154,012 | 512,038 91,200 | 1,757,250 | 1,323,730 | 555,744 1,889,474 
1951 | 1,433,574 | 537,418 72,000 | 2,042,992 | 1,455,443 | 592,491 2,047,934 
1952 | 1,458,594 | 521,923 | 396,000 | 2,376,517 | 1,769,486 | 522,680 2,292,166 
1953 | 1 °645, 576 | 647,014 480, 134 | 2,772,724 | 1,878,681 | 687,300 2,565,982 
*1954 | 1 709, 182 | 768,838 | 553,132 | 3,031,152 | 2,163,146 


*Figures for 1954 are estimated. 


768, 838 


2,931,984 
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MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 
The main heads of local revenue during the past three years were : 


1952 1953 1954 
; (Estimated) 
$ 

Customs 7 . 862,824 940,560 980,500 
Excise Duties ; . 124,560 143,289 162,000 
Licences ; . . 43,909 46,912 45,837 
Taxes . , ; . 129,457 258,511 263,460 
Harbour Dues, etc. : 54,243 51,502 53,500 
Fees of Court, Office, etc. . 115,798 104,816 68,883 
Post Office. . - 58,884 62,488 106,120 


Customs and Export Duties on goods imported into the Colony are 
generally speaking specific in regards to foodstuffs and ad valorem on 
other commodities. The rate of duty varies between 5 per cent and 
30 per cent preferential and 8 per cent and 40 per cent general. Most ad 
valorem goods are chargeable at 20 per cent and 30 per cent preferential 
and general respectively. 

Export Duty is chargeable on the principal agricultural products. 
This is usually on a sliding scale based on values on date of export- 
ation. 


Excise Duty is chargeable on locally manufactured rum at the rate of © 
$1-80 (7s. 6d. per proof gallon) and on tobacco as follows : 


Black Leaf Tobacco 18 cents per lb. 

Cigars , 42 cents per lb. jp 124% 

Cigarettes . : 6 cents 
Collections during the last three years were : 

1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ 

Rum . : . 115,543 135,420 154,000 (Estimated) 
Tobacco... 9,017 7,869 8,000 i as 


Taxes. The main source of direct taxation is income tax. This amounted 
to OF in 1952, and $255,060 in 1953, and is estimated at $240,000 
in ; 

Income Tax is payable on the income accuring in, derived from or 

received in the Colony in respect of : 

(a) gains or profits of any trade, business, profession or vocation; 

(5) gains or profits from any employment; 

(c) the annual value of land and improvements thereon used by 
or behalf of the owner or used rent-free by the occupier for 
purposes of residence or enjoyment; 

(d) dividends, interest or discounts; 

(e)| pension, charge or annuity; 

(f) rents, royalties, premiums and any other profits arising from 
property. 
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Tax is charged upon the chargeable income for the year immediately 


preceding the year of assessment. 
The principal exemptions are : 


(a) the income of any local authority; 

(b) the income of any statutory or registered building society ; 

(c) the income of any ecclesiastical, charitable or educational 
institution of a public character; 

(d) the emoluments of members of foreign consular services; 

(e) wound and disability pensions granted to members of Her 


Majesty’s Forces ; 


(f) the income of ministers of religion as such. 


RATES OF TAX 


Individuals 
Under $240 
First $240 up to $475: 20 
First $480 . 


Next $480, 1e. $484- 80 to $960 


4 cents in each $4°80 


99 93 99 93 


- $480, i.e. $964-80 to $1,440 SO: tg aye - 
‘3 $480, i.e. $1,444-80 to $1,920 AB x ee. 235 3 
55 $480, i.e. $1,924-80 to $2,400 OO. 23: Ss: 35 3 
- $480, i.e. $2,404-80 to $2,880 12 se ad: 58 ‘5 
a3 $480, i.e. $2,884-80 to $3,360 96: 35 45: Se 3 


» $480, i.e. $3,364-80 to $3,840 $108 ,, ., 4, 5s 
»» $480, ie. $3,844-80 to $4,320 $1:20 ,, ,, 5s 
» $480, i.e. $4,324-80 to $4,800 $144 |. 4, 4, 
» $480, i.e. $4,804-80 to $5,280 $168 4, 4, sss 


$1,440, 1.e. $5,284 to $6,720 $1°92 4, ngs 3 
$7,200, i.e. $6,724-80 to $13,920 $2716 ,, ,, 5, 9 


$480, i.e. $13,924-80 to $14,400 $2-40 ,, ,, ,, 9 


On every $4-80 over $14,400 
Companies ‘ 


Allowances 


(a) 10 per cent of earned income Maximum $480. 


(6) Personal Abatement . 


(c) Life Insurance Premium 


(d) Wife 
(e) Children 


$480 allowed to British subjects 
or residents in the Colony. 
Premiums up to one-sixth of 
income after deducting the 
allowances at (a) and (b) above 
and provided that such allowance 
does not exceed $1,200. 

$240. 

$120 for each child under 16 
years of age or, if over 16 years, 
receiving whole-time instruction 
at an institution of learning. 
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The incidence of income tax on a person (as distinct from a company) 
at varying levels is given in Appendix I. 

Stamp Duties are governed by the Leeward Islands Federal Law 
Chapter 135. Receipts under this head totalled $27,061 in 1952, 
$8,814 in 1953 and $10,000 (estimated) in 1954. A schedule of duties 
is given in Appendix II. 

Estate Duty was introduced on 15th December, 1953, and affects 
the estate of persons dying after that date. It is chargeable as follows: 


Where the principal value of the estate : 


Exceeds $ 2,400 and does not exceed $ 7,200 
39 $ 7,200 99 399 99 39 $12,000 : l 
99 $12,000 99 bP] 399 39 $14,000 - 14 
99 $14,400 399 393 93 399 $19,200 : 
99 $19,200 93 99 39 39 $24, 000 
99 $24, 000 39 993 399 39 $28, 800 
$28,800 , 
There is no poll or hut tax in the Colony. 


Rate Per Cent 


OM & Wh 


MAIN HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 
The main heads of local expenditure during the past three years were: 
1952 1953 1954 


; saga 
Agriculture : 7 : - 101,105 117,035 112,736 
Education . . 219,093 271,288 281,641 
Medical (including Hospitals) . 215,854 245,503 297,973 
Pensions. . 72,877 59,086 81,454 
Police (including Fire Brigade) -» 165,547 199,230 196,820 
Prisons : - 35,397 40,710 46,397 
Public Works Department : 54,747 73,400 71,091 
Public Works Recurrent : - 263,117 189,698 213,271 
Public Works aa a - 106,356 94,789 148,298 
Treasury. - 61,326 76,099 78,959 


PUBLIC DEBT 
The Public Debt at 31st December of each of the years 1952 to 1954 


wasasteners: 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ 
Electricity Supply Loan, 1928 - 28,800 28,800 


Agricultural Loans—Watts Schemes 41,768 40,332 38,845 
Loans to Cultivators on account of 


1930 Hurricane 40,878 38,562 36,179 
Plant Distribution, 1930 Hurricane 16,755 15,863 14,940 
Goodwill Estate Loan 1946 . ‘ 81,600 81,600 81,600 





209,801 205,157 171,564 


Local loan issues are represented by the first and last items of the 
above list. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A statement of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1953, is given 
at Appendix III. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The principal local authorities are. the Roseau Town Council and 
Portsmouth Town Board. 

The main heads of Revenue and Expenditure of the Roseau Town 
Council during the last three years were: 




















Revenue Expenditure 

1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 

$ $ $ : $ $ $ 
Tax - 27,061 29,335 29,163 Pensions ’ : 2,160 2,484 3,932 
Slaughter House, ate: 870 1,183 2,046 Administration ; 6,049 6,167 6,165 
Water rates. 3,111 3,453 3,617 Sanitation  . - 18,484 19,664 20,850 
Sewerage Rates . 1,175 1,250 2,457 Streets . 6,691 6,181 4,866 
Licences ‘ ‘ 4,178 4,610 9,396 Water and Sewerage 2,052 3,243 2,411 
Other. , i 1,577 2,041 1,026 Markets : 1,409 1,373 1,664 
Other . ; . 5,840 10,325 7,392 
Total ‘ - 37,972 41,872 47,708 42,685 49,437 47,280 




















Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


Since September, 1951, currency notes circulated in the British Eastern 
Caribbean territories by the British Caribbean Currency Board have 
been in use in this Colony. British currency and notes issued by the 
Governments of Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados and British Guiana 
are legal tender but are being withdrawn from circulation and replaced 
by British Caribbean Currency Notes. Most of the currency notes in 
circulation are of denominations of the British West Indian dollar, 
which has a fixed rate of $4-80 to the pound sterling ($1=4s. 2d. ). 
The whole of the coinage, however, is sterling. 

The amount of currency in circulation at 3lst December, 1954, is 
estimated at $1,114,000 of which 90-8 per cent consisted of British 
Caribbean Currency notes. 


BANKING 


Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas) and the Royal 
Bank of Canada each have a branch in the Colony engaged in all aspects 
of commercial banking. 

The Dominica Co-operative Bank (a local concern) confines its 
activities to savings accounts and loan business. 


The Government operates a Savings Bank in Roseau with a branch 
at Portsmouth, the second largest town. The amount on deposit and the 
number of depositors at the end of the years 1952 to 1954 were: 
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Year Amount deposited No. of depositors 
1952 . : $396,699 1,441 
1953 . : $411,276 1,525 
1954 (Estimated) . $395,600 1,714 


Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December, 
1954, were: 





Currency | . Rate 
Sterling: Buying | $4:80 B.W.L=£ 4-778; 
Selling . .,| do. 4-83 
U.S.A. Buying . . % Premium 143 | 
Selling . . % do 134 > 
Canada: Buying % do | pm i Bava 
Selling | % «Oo | 79:4 % 


Chapter 5: Commerce 
The following table is asummary of trade during the years 1949 to 1953. 











| Ex | | 
‘ports | Balance of 
Year |~-—————__— , —_—_ —__ mports ae Visible 
Domestic | Foreign | Total rade | YTrade 
$ $ $ $ $ | $ 
1949 1,233,800 38,700 1,272,500 ,384,600 657,100 | —1,112,100 
1950 2,064,900 23,300 | 2,088,200 ,206 ,294,300 | —2.117,900 


1952 4,451,200 76,200 | 4,527,400 
1953 4,628,300 72,400 | 4,700,700 


NOTE.—The following are excluded from above: 
(a) Ships/aircraft stores and bunkers provided to locally registesd craft. 
(6) Gold coin and bullion, issued coinage and issued bank notes. 
(c) Exports of cinematograph films and returned packages. 
(7) Goods on loan, as samples for exhibition or study. 


It will be observed that since 1951, when the deficit was at its highest, 
the balance of visible trade has been rapidly closing. The value of 
exports of domestic produce in 1953 was 3 per cent higher than in 1952, 
while the value of imports on the other hand fell 11 per cent below the 
1952 level. The increased value of exports in 1953 was due almost 
entirely to increased prices. 

The decrease in the value of imports was caused jointly by a decline 
in prices and a decrease in volume of goods imported. Average values 
fell by 3 per cent and volume by 8 per cent compared with 1952. 


2 3,6 
+ 6,2 
1951 2,751,300 38,500 | 2,789,800 | 5,224 ela | —2,434,300 
es 2 
5 9,8 


IMPORTS 


Foodstuffs and manufactured articles account for the major part of 
the Colony’s imports. The following table shows the quantities and 
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values of the principal imports for the years 1950 to 1953. 























Quantity Value (c.i.f.) 
Commodities Unit 
° 1950 1951 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$’000 | $’000 
Food, Drink and 
Tobacco 
Butter cheese _ 
Milk 1,000 Ibs 215 261 | 106 
Butter Substitutes | me, 125 24 
Fish . : Pe 822 215 
Flour, Wheaten . - 5,110 5,232 434 471 
Rice . A ei ¥ 1,022 854 63 
Licuor . «| 1,006’ gals. 22 46 81 
Meats . ‘ ‘ 1,000 Ibs. 240 299 89 
Oils Edible . ° 1,000 gals. 37 46 81 
Su R ‘ 1,000 Ibs 5,111 3,570 324 459 
Tobacco : e “6 31 
Raw Materials and 
Articles Mainly 
Unmanufactured . — — 38 
Articles Wholly or 
Mainly Manuf- 
factured : 
Cotton manufactures -—— —- 362 499 
Footwear (not in- 
cluding ales 5 1,000 pairs 67 89 114 
Machinery Pe — oe 259 427 
Manures tons 702 894 53 
Metal manufactures 
(including cutlery, 
hardware, imple- 
ments and tools) _ _— 287 398 
Oils, not edible. 1,000 gals. 302 454 101 
Soap - 1,000 Ibs. 20 350 40 
Vehicles (road & sea) — — _ 270 





It will be observed that, with the exception of sugar, there were no 
really striking changes in the 1953 imports when compared with those 
of 1952. Imports of sugar fell from 16-4 per cent of total imports in 
1952 to 6-5 per cent in 1953. This is attributed to the fact that much of 
the sugar imported during the two previous years was utilised in the 
manufacture of sweetened lime juice and certain citrus syrups for 
export. With the cessation of the manufacture of these commodities 
the sugar imports dropped. 

















EXPORTS 
Principal exports for the years 1950 to 1953 were: 
| Quantity Value (f.0.b.) 
Commodities Unit 
1950 1950 1951 1952 
$7000 | $000 $’000 
Cocoa, raw ° 1,000 Ibs. 261 110 162 174 
Copra . é ‘ 1,000 lbs. 1,518 147 165 230 
Fruits : 
Bananas, fresh . 1,000 stems 350 558 721 | 1,104 
Bananas, Canned 1,000 Ibs. -- — 195 64 
Citrus, fresh . ; 1,000 bris. 24 219 142 65 
Fruit juices : 
Raw Lime Juice 1,000 gals. 507 349 337 | 1,098 
Sweetened Lime 
Juice af 230 149 183 128 
Other Fruit J uices ma 9 8 26 75 
Oils Essential : 
Lime Oil . P 1,000 Ibs. 21 164 252 243 
Spices: Vanilla. - ao 185 81 119 
Syrups. : : 1,000 gals. <1 - 5 823 
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Syrups failed in the English market in 1952, and exports of this com- 
modity ceased. Serious world competition in the marketing of citrus 
adversely affected the local industry. This explains the drop’in the 
exports of lime juice both in quantity and prices during 1953. Nonethe- 
less, greater quantities of lime oil and fresh fruit were shipped, and due 
to substantial increases in exports, principally of banana, cocoa and 
copra, the rising trend in total domestic exports which started in 1950 
was maintained. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 
The principal supplying countries of the Colony’s imports were: 





$000 (c.i.f.) 

Countries 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 

United Kingdom ; 1,753 1,945 1,882 | 1,824 
Canada : 5 : : ‘ 950 1,117 1,073 1,049 
Barbados : . ; ; 453 576 851 378 
Leeward Islands : : ; 126 156 437 273 
Other British Countries ; ; : 436 617 667 | 726 
United States of America 2 270 519 532°) 502 
O.E.E.C. Countries and Possessions ; 161 | 228 215 296 
Other Foreign Countries. F 20.) 57 | 66 | 92 95 


The principal countries of destination for domestic exports were: 


$000 (f.0.b.) 

Countries | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 

United aera . , : ; 652 1,386 3,401 3,442 
Canada . . ; : ; 74 57 46 66 
Barbados , ; : ; ; 226 233 326 323 
Leeward Islands. ; ; ; 30 33 32 40 
Other British Countries . : ‘ 201 338 232 246 
United States of America . ; 235 250 384 447 
Netherlands and Possessions . ‘ 232 121 19 | 14 
Other Foreign Countries . , : 405 333 11 50 





The United Kingdom, Canada, the British West Indies, and the 
United States of America continued to be the principal suppliers in 
1953, supplying 35 per cent, 20 per cent, 19 per cent and 10 per cent of 
the Colony’s imports respectively, and purchasing 73 per cent, 2 per 
cent, 9 per cent and 10 per cent in that order of the Colony’s exports. It 
is necessary to point out, however, the rapidly increasing importance of 
Eastern European countries as suppliers, as shown in the following table. 





Imports Exports 7 
Area 1950 1951 1952 1953 | 1950 1951 1952 1953 

ae | Per Cent Per Cent o 
Sterling . : ‘ .| 66°5 | 63:1 | 66°8 | 62: 71°5 | 83:0 | 89:8 | 87-0 
Dollar. 29:0 | 31:3 | 28-1 | 30- 14-9 | 11:1 9:5 | 11-6 


Other Western ‘Hemisphere — 
O.E.E.C. Countries .| 38 
East’n European Countries| 0-2 
Rest of World 0:5 


Total. .  .| 100} 100| 100| 100] 100| 100| 100| 100 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


It is estimated that approximately 30,500 acres of farm lands in 
Dominica are cultivated out of the total of 80,000 acres which have 
been alienated. The total cultivable area is approximately 50,000 acres. 
The following represents the general pattern of present land use: 
Acres 
Area in woodland on farms ; 20,000 
Orchard crops unteppantca with food noe 21,000 
Pasture land . ; ; 4,000 
Area in miscellaneous use ; : : 3,600 


Land and Water Conservation 

Anti-erosion measures on arable land are controlled and directed by 
the Department of Agriculture. A special soil conservation scheme has 
been in operation for the prime benefit of squatters on Crown Lands. 
with the ultimate objective of arresting shifting cultivation. A policy 
of gradual education and much persuasion has been adopted with 
satisfactory results. Cash incentives and assistance in deserving cases 
have proved to be beneficial. The preservation of water supplies and 
catchment areas is undertaken by the Forestry Department, which also 
controls the sale and felling of timber under licences and the payment 
of fees and royalities. A Forest Soil and Water Conservation Ordinance 
of 1946 ensures adequate control and protection of natural resources. 


Land Ownership 

The only form of alienation is the freehold system. Leasehold is 
regarded as unworkable and unpopular. Rentals to tenants on estates 
have been in operation with varying forms of contract of tenancy. 
The position regarding small tenancies has been regularised with the 
coming into operation of an Agricultural Small Tenancies Ordinance 
in 1953. This Ordinance defines contracts of tenancy, stipulates 
conditions of termination of tenancies and regularises in general all 
conditions pertaining to tenure. 

The Crown occupies approximately 60 per cent of the total land area, 
most of which in under forest in varying degrees. The indigenous 
people, known as Caribs, possess an area of approximately 3,700 acres. 
The large majority of the remainder of alienated land is owned by 
native local inhabitants. A negligible proportion of land has been 
acquired by purchase by a few non-natives. 

Officially controlled programmes for the development of agricultural 
land have been restricted to the establishment of five District Agricult- 
ural Stations which have been financed by Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds. These Stations have as their objective the dis- 
semination through visual aids and demonstrations in their respective 
areas of improved practices of agriculture. Other functions include the 
production and distribution at subsidised prices of planting material 
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of the Colony’s staple crops to the planting community. A scheme 
for cocoa production also makes planting material of this crop avail- 
able under similar conditions. Livestock stud services are made 
available at the district stations at nominal prices in an endeavour to 
build up numbers of the better classes of livestock, and to foster the 
practice of mixed farming. The ultimate aim is to relieve the strain on 
the Colony’s finances resulting from heavy imports of milk, meats and 
eggs.. 

A scheme to provide credit facilities to farmers has been integrated 
with a rapidly expanding banana industry. Advances both in cash and 
fertilizer have been made on an easy repayment instalment system. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its advisory services, directs 
farmers throughout the island in agricultural practices and good 
husbandry. 


Settlement and Laws affecting Settlement 

No organised settlement or land settlement exists. Active consider- 
ation is now being given to the possibility of anchoring squatters in 
defined blocks on Crown Lands under a Colonial Development and 
Welfare scheme for arresting shifting cultivation on Crown Lands. 
The need in the past for organised settlements had been somewhat 
lacking owing to the absence of a population pressure problem. 


AGRICULTURE 
The principal crops of the Colony in order of relative importance are 
citrus, bananas, copra, cocoa and vanilla. The following figures show 
droduction based upon exports. 








Yield per Type of Production (b) 

Crop | Acreage Acre Year 1953 | 1954 
Limes , ‘ 2,000 70 barrels | Calendar 231,995 N.A. 
Other Citrus (a) . 1,075 - (a) N.A. 
Bananas. : 3,500 350 stems - 1,135,746 | 1,352,010 
Copra ; ; 850 1 ton _ 805 tons | ye 
Cocoa : : 850 200 Ibs. ne tt re | N.A. 
Vanillas | 250 . | 14 ,, | N.A. 


(a) Total production of other citrus for crop year, October-February 1953-1954 
estimated at 25,000 crates of oranges and 60,000 crates of grapefruit. 
(5) Unit as for Yield per Acre unless otherwise stated. 


Production is by individual effort centered on privately owned 
estates and small holdings. A small number of co-operatives have been 
formed for processing limes. The Banana Growers’ Association, whose 
members comprise all growers of bananas, controls the industry 
through bulk purchasing from individual growers and marketing of 
the crop. A statutory body, the Banana Board of Management, controls 
the business of the Association. 

The bulk of the lime crop is processed and marketed by two factories 
owned by two private companies. The remainder is processed by 
estates in their own factories. A citrus processing plant, equipped to 
can citrus juice and segments, and recently established by a foreign 
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company, operated satisfactorily up to the beginning of 1954 when it 
was destroyed by fire. A similar but less extensive plant established by 
‘a local Company has recently come into operation. A Citrus Packing 
Plant acquired by Government from the Colonial Development 
Corporation in 1953 has been put into operation and prepares and 
packs all citrus fruit for export with the exception of the smaller 
proportion of fruit absorbed by the inter-island Caribbean market. 

Seven rum processing factories produce approximately 80,000 
gallons annually all of which is locally consumed. 

The expansion of the banana industry has made a significant contri- 
bution to the Colony’s economy. The availability of regular shipping 
by boats possessing refrigeration has given an undoubted impetus to 
the trade and has had the added advantage of providing an outlet 
to the United Kingdom market of whole fresh citrus fruit. 

Weather conditions during the period were favourable for the 
growing of crops and there was no major outbreak of pests or diseases. 
Occasional high winds during the hurricane season destroyed a negligible 
number of bananas but at no time did winds attain hurricane velocity. 

The Agricultural Department is under the general supervision of an 
Agricultural Superintendent assisted by local staff consisting of an 
Assistant Superintendent, three Agricultural Assistants and 16 
Agricultural Instructors. Field Foremen, Overseers and other sub- 
ordinate personnel are recruited as necessary. 

Agricultural policy remains unchanged as follows: 

(i) The conservation of the agricultural and forest resources of 
the Colony. 

(ii) Security of land tenure. 

(iii) The maintenance, expansion and amprovemen! of the Colony’s 

main export crops. 

(iv) The organisation and improvement of peasant agriculture. 

(v) The rationalization of farming systems and the improvement of 

food supply. 

(vi) The encouragement of greater efficiency in production, process- 

ing and marketing of agricultural products. 

A statutory body, the Banana Leaf Spot Control Board, complement- 
ary to the Banana Growers’ Association and financed from a cess 
levied on the industry, provides services for the control of “Leaf Spot’ 
disease of bananas. 

A scheme for the biological control of insect pests made possible the 
visit of an Entomologist from the Commonwealth Bureau of Biological 
Control to investigate the pests of the major economic plants. Where 
possible suitable predatory insects have been introduced to combat 
those pests attacking the staple crops. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
The general organisation of the livestock industry remains an aspect 
of development where there is room for much expansion and improve- 
ment. Apart from relatively unsuitable conditions for the widespread 
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rearing of livestock caused by the difficult nature of the terrain and 
other physical conditions, there is still evident need for a greater love 
of livestock amongst the farming community. A few private estates 
have made attempts at rearing cattle and small stock with varying 
degrees of success, but have provided no substantial contribution to 
the overall position. Depite the hilly nature of the terrain and the lack 
of adequate road systems, the use of pack animals is virtually non- 
existent. Possibilities for grazing are limited. By far the larger number 
of animals is owned by peasants and small farmers. These supply 
limited quantities of milk for sale in the various districts. A Govern- 
ment-owned dairy at the central livestock farm supplements the milk 
requirements of the principal town—Roseau. It is difficult to arrive at 
figures of livestock, but a recent survey of cattle revealed that the total 
number, including all classes, was approximately 4,000. 

No figures are available for livestock products. Production of meat 
and milk is far below local requirements and is heavily supplemented 
by imports. No veterinary services are available in the Colony but a 
Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme providing funds for the 
appointment of a Veterinary Officer has received recent approval. 

A central livestock farm, financed by a Colonial Development and 
Welfare grant, constitutes the most recent step in improving the live- 
stock situation. A nucleus dairy herd, comprising 16 animals of the 
Jersey type, has been imported. The ultimate size of the dairy herd is 
to be 40. Other stock consists of a poultry flock of 200 laying birds, 
20 breeding sheep and 10 breeding sows. The farm sells animals and 
their produce to the public and makes available stud services. It is 
intended to extend the activities of the Farm to outlying districts in an 
attempt to encourage better standards of livestock management through- 
out the Colony. 


FORESTRY 


Completion of the survey and demarcation of forest reserves is in 
progress, in conjunction with the development of road systems in the 
island’s more inaccessible areas, and with the scheme for anchoring 
squatters on Crown Lands. 

The area of Crown Forest is estimated at approximately 150 square 
miles and that of private freehold at approximately 30 square miles. 
The forested area in the communally held Carib Reserve is 
approximately 4-5 square miles. Control of Crown Land forest is the 
responsibility of the Forestry Department. The Government has no 
control over privately owned forest but acts in an advisory capacity. 

There is no organised industry other than pit-sawing which meets 
the bulk of the island’s need for sawn timber. Pit-sawyers operate to 
specific orders. A small privately owned circular saw-mill, with a 
present output of approximately 70—80,000 board-feet per annum, is 
in operation. 

Prices paid for locally sawn timber vary from 12 to 60 cents per 
board foot depending upon the class of wood. Export of timber is 
strictly controlled by licence. 
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The main exploitable timbers are as follows: 

Luxury Woods : White Cedar 
Red Cedar 
Balata 
Laurier Poivre 
Mahogany 

General purpose woods : Carapite 
Bois Riviére 
Gomier 


Timber production statistics are not available but revenue collected 
by the Forestry Department from royalties and sales of forest produce 
is in the order of $2,000 per annum. 

The Forestry Department is administered by the Superintendent of 
Agriculture who is also Chief Forest Officer. An Assistant Conservator 
of Forests is in immediate command. Other Officers consist of a Forest 
Supervisor and 12 Forest Guards and Rangers. 


FISHERIES 

For administrative convenience, government activities connected with 
fisheries were formerly assigned to the Agricultural Department. 
During 1953, however, this responsibility was transferred to the Labour 
Department and a Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Labour 
Officer, was appointed to make recommendations for the improvement 
of the fishing industry. During the same year, the appointment of a 
Fisheries Adviser to the Windward Islands made available expert 
advice to the governments of the four colonies. As organised govern- 
mental activity in fisheries is still in the formative stage, very little 
information is at present available. 

(a) Seas and Rivers; port fishing still at the experimental stage. 

(b) Statistics of catches and landing are not available. Some 100 
locally-built canoes operated by about 300 fishermen were engaged in 
commercial fishing ; line, seine and fish pots are used. 

(c) There is no processing. The boats engage in fishing for only a 
period of the day and the volume of catches fall far short of the demand 
for fresh fish, except very occasionally. 

(d) There is a market in each of the two urban areas, but in the rural 
areas, and even in the urban areas, sales are made directly to buyers 
on the beaches because of the shortage of supply. 

(e) Fisheries surveys and research. There was no significant research 
undertaken locally, but the appointment of the Fisheries Adviser 
should, in the near future, see research initiated. The Committee under- 
took a limited survey of numbers of canoes engaged in fishing and of 
persons engaged in the industry. 

(f) Fisheries Development. It is expected that a general programme 
of governmental activity in fisheries will be framed in the near future. 
So far, funds have been made available to assist fishermen to purchase 
boats. Stocks of fishing twine have been built up for sale to fishermen 
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and it is proposed to create a revolving fund to be used in association 
with the other colonies of the Windward Islands for the direct importa- 
tion and sale at cost price of the more common items of fishing gear 
used by the fishermen of the four colonies. 


HANDICRAFTS AND HOME INDUSTRIES 


The production of handicrafts made of local straws and fibres is a 
widespread minor industry. The chief articles made are mats, hats, 
bags and baskets (including the traditional Carib basketry). The 
Vertivert mats are outstanding in West Indian handicrafts. 

The preparation of the raw materials and the primary processes of 
plaiting and weaving are usually done in the homes of villagers, but 
the articles are finished at one or other of the establishments of handi- 
craft dealers in the town who are also the chief exporters. 

Embroidery work of good standard is also produced. Some wood 
handicraft is done at the local prison. 

The British Caribbean area and the United States of America are 
the principal export markets. The value of production in 1953 and 
1954 was estimated at $28,800 in each year. Local handicrafts were 
exhibited at the British Industries Fair both in 1953 and 1954. 

The Social Welfare Department is responsible for promoting handi- 
craft development outside of schools. The Education Department 
organizes the teaching of handicrafts in the elementary schools. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There has been significant development in the co-operative movement 
during 1953 and 1954. Co-operative credit, especially, made great strides. 


At the end of 1953, the following numbers and types of societies were 
in existence: 
Processing and Marketing. Four societies with a membership of 
170 and products marketed valued at $43,528. 


Credit Unions. Three societies with a membership of 874, share 
capital of $36,412 and loans made in 1953 totalling $35,939. 


Consumer. One society with 100 members and turnover of 
$3,268. 


Thrift. Thirty-one savings unions with 1,291 members and 
savings of $4,913. 


There has been a great increase in membership of and volume of 
business by the Credit Unions in 1954 and a number of new societies 
were in a course of organisation. 

The Social Welfare Officer is also Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
The Government gives encouragement by financing the cost of training 
abroad for selected persons engaged in co-operative work. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Department and Policy 
The Education Officer is the executive head of the Department of 
Education. He is assisted by two Education District Officers whose 
duties are more closely related to the improvement of school methods 
and organisation and to the training of pupil teachérs. 

Education policy is primarily the duty of the Education Officer 
assisted by an Education Board, whose members are nominated by 
Government. Their function is in the main advisory. 

Fundamentally the policy aims at raising literary standards generally 
among the school and adult population, and at promoting the physical 
and moral welfare of the former in co-operation with the Medical 
Department and religious bodies. 

Free elementary education is provided by Government for boys 
and girls; the average age of entry is five years and of leaving 15 years. 
Provision is made by law for compulsory attendance in certain areas, 
but is has not been practicable to enforce it, mainly owing to lack of 
accommodation. Secondary education is not free, but there are a 
limited number of free places provided by the Roman Catholic Church 
Authorities, the Methodist Church Authorities and the Government 
on the basis of a scholarship test to pupils under 13 years of age at the 
elementary schools. 


Elementary Schools 

There were 46 public elementary schools in Dominica during the 
period under review. Of these, 43 were Government schools and three 
were run by the Roman Catholic Church and were grant-aided. The 
schools provided free education for children between 5 and 15 years. 
They were all co-educational with the exception of five (two for boys 
and three for girls). There were also eight subsidised private infant 
schools for children of pre-school age and up to 8 years of age in areas 
isolated and remote from a public elementary school. 


Secondary Schools | 

There were four secondary schools in 1953 and 1954: 2 for boys and 
2 for girls. One for boys (the Dominica Grammar School) was wholly 
maintained by Government; one for boys and one for girls by the 
Roman Catholic Church Authorities and one by the Methodist 
Church. These were fee-paying and prepared pupils for the Cambridge 
School and Higher School examination; on results of the latter the 
Colonial Scholarship open to boys and girls is awarded biennially by 
Government. 


Expenditure 
The expenditure on education from local revenue was approximately 
$280,000 in 1954, exclusive of grants to the University College of the 
24 
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West Indies and other institutions, but inclusive of grants for scholar- 
ships. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS 
Elementary (Primary and Post Primary) Education 


School Attendance 1953 1954 
No. of Schools (Public pacmentaty) : . 43 46 
No. of pupils on roll - 11,179 11,578 
Average attendance all sessions . - 7,620 8,111 

Teachers 
Head Teachers certificated trained . 19 19 
Head Teachers certificated not trained : 18 20 
Head Teachers uncertificated . , 2 2 
Assistant Teachers certificated trained ie 4 4 
Assistant Teachers certificated not trained . 51 56 
Probationer Teachers certificated ; 69 84 
Pupil Teachers ’ 85 99 

Total . ; . 248 284 


Secondary Education 


School Attendance 1953 1954 
No. of Schools eo” 4 , 4 4 
No. of pupils on roll : ; 7716 843 

Teachers 
Graduates ; : ; : ; 9 9 
Non-graduates 2 : : : 24 28 

Total. : : 33 37 
Expenditure 
1953 1954 
Local Revenue . $270,071 $280,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare 

funds : ; 43,365 65,406 
Roseau Town Council : 363 N. A. 
Church Funds (Nett) $19,400 N. A. 


Teacher Training 

Three elementary teachers were sent for training to Erdiston College, 
Barbados, in 1954, and two completed their training in Trinidad. 
They returned in December, 1954. 

The great majority of the teachers in the Elementary Schools were | 
not college-trained. A Teaching Scholarship for one year was awarded 
in 1953. 

The Hodgen’s revised scale of salaries meant some improvement in 
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the standard of living of teachers in general, yet some of the young 
male teachers were attracted by better wages elsewhere. 


Technical Scholarships 


The Caribbean Commission gave in 1953 two awards of one-year 
scholarship to the Metropolitan Vocational School, Puerto Rico, under 
the Caribbean Vocational Training Scheme. One student studied 
carpentry and woodwork and the other printing. 


Agricultural Scholarships 

One student obtained the Dominica Agricultural Scholarship for 
1953 and was in residence at the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, Trinidad. 

Two Colonial Development and Welfare awards were made in 1953. 
The students were in residence at the Farm Institute, Trinidad. 


Other Scholarships 
In addition to these awards other scholarships and courses of study 
awarded in 1953, included: 
(a) United Nations award to Reverend Mother Alicia and Reverend 
Mother Adele who studied Co-operatives in Canada. 


(b) The Government award to Mr. R. L. Blanchard, Labour Officer, 
who studied Labour Administration in the United Kingdom. 


(c) Colonial Development and Welfare award to Mr. J. C. Lawrence 
of the Police Force who studied Detective and Fingerprint work 
in Trinidad. 

(d) United Nations award to Mr. L. A. Simon who studied Aided 
Self-Help Housing in Puerto Rico. 


(e) Colonial Development and Welfare award to Mr. A. D. Boyd, 
Colonial Postmaster, who studied Postal Administration in 
Trinidad. 


There were also another seven scholarship holders taking courses 
in medicine, law, nursing, civil engineering and surveying in the United 
Kingdom. 


Adult Education 


Adult and evening classes were held in 1953 and 1954. Two meetings 
were held each week, one for formal instruction and the other for 
informal activities. The 3-F Campaign continued successfully at La 
Plaine. 


New Buildings 


During the period reviewed there were opened a new Science block 
and Assembly Hall at the Grammar School built at a cost of $24,000 
with Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 

A new Government school was also built at Portsmouth to accom- 
modate 300 pupils. It cost $36,700 including additional classrooms 
for domestic science and woodwork. 
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New school buildings were built at Campbell (a new area), and at 
Trafalgar where schooling had been carried on for a number of years 
in the Roman Catholic Chapel. 


Free Distribution of Milk 


A UNICEF project for free distribution of milk in powder form 
to elementary school children was started in June, 1954. (See p. 29). 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
General 
The vital statistics for the year 1954 are not yet available, and an 
assessment of general health in 1954 must be based on the general 
picture and on figures taken from the various districts’ monthly returns 
of prevalence of, and mortality arising from, the principal groups of 
diseases. 

From the figures available to date there is confirmation of improve- 
ment in the general health of the population with fewer cases under 
practically all major diseases heads and some outstanding reductions— 
notably in malaria and pneumonia. 

There have been no outbreaks of epidemic diseases. 


Available figures of the main diseases of the year compared with the 
figures for 1953 are shown below: 


Cases 
Diseases 1953 1954 
Malaria . ; : ; , 546 281 
Gastro-enteritis ' ; . 570 519 
Dysentery a7 4 , , 126 127 
Syphilis . ; : 140 38 
Gonorrhoea_ . ’ , ; 296 160 
Tuberculosis. ; 22 77 
Pneumonia. . : 121 46 
Ankylostomiasis ; 115 16 
Typhoid and para-typhoid fever. : 74 43 
Avitaminosis and other deficiency states. 942 746 


Vital statistics figures for nine months to the end of September, 1954 
are also quite satisfactory and indicate a further general improvement 
in the health of the community. 

Figures for the nine months Ist January to 30th September, 1953 
and 1954 were: 


1953 1954 
Number of Births. : 1,584 1,708 
Number of Deaths . 591 551 
No. of Infant deaths (under 1 year) , 204 165 
Infant mortality rate per 1,000 births . : 128-7 96-6 


The last five months of the year was a period of some anxiety follow- 
ing an outbreak of yellow fever in Trinidad, and the declaration of 
Port of Spain and suburbs as a yellow fever locally infected area early 
in September. 
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Owing to the proximity of Trinidad, with constant schooner and 
steamer traffic, and the high incidence of the mosquito vector of yellow 
fever in Dominica, every possible effort is being made to prevent the 
introduction of _ this dangerous disease—including emergency 
regulations to deal with immigration, shipping and aircraft and various 
insecticidal measures. It is hoped that these will be successful. 

Poliomyelitis has also in recent months assumed epidemic pro- 
portions in Trinidad and Jamaica with lesser extensions to other 
islands and this also has been a matter of concern. 


Hospitals and Clinics 


A new Hospital at Goodwill, to accommodate 134 in-patients, is 
making headway and, particularly in recent months, constructional 
work has been accelerated and has seen the completion of the two- 
storied Maternity and Children’s wards and medical wards, in addition 
to the kitchen and laundry block and the administrative block. It is 
anticipated that all should be ready for occupation within a year. 

The new hospital will take the place of the present hospital at Roseau 
which has 110 beds. There is also a 35-bed hospital at Portsmouth (at 
the northern end of the island) which has a surgeon in charge, and two 
cottage hospitals at Grand Bay (four beds) and Marigot (six beds). 
There is a well run Leper Home for 21 patients on the coast seven 
miles from Roseau. 

An attempt is also made to keep in touch with the more scattered and 
isolated members of the population by having 19 dispensaries at key 
centres round the coast, where regular clinics are held by District 
Medical Officers. The demand for an extension of the dispensary 
service 1s on the increase. The clinics held in these dispensaries are of 
considerable value, and in Roseau alone 10 are held weekly and are 
well attended. 


Training of Nurses 

Progress has been made in implementing the Nurses Registration 
Ordinance, and the newly elected Council met for the first time in 
August and approved the Rules. 

The considerable need for improving the standard of teaching with 
the help of a whole time Sister Tutor has now been appreciated and 
provision for this post included in the 1955 Estimates. 

The new Nurses Home at Goodwill, the plans for which include 
a lecture hall, should be an additional incentive, and progress is being 
made in obtaining the necessary teaching equipment by means of a 
voluntary fund organised by the Matron. 


Medical and Health Personnel 

The Government Medical and Health personnel consist of a Senior 
Medical Officer whose work, of necessity, is largely administrative; 
eight District Medical Officers, including the Resident Medical Officer 
Roseau Hospital; and one Dental Officer. 
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The table below shows the numbers of different types of staff 
employed by Government and local authorities. 


Government Private 

Medical Officers — 
Dentists l 2 
Chief Sanitary Inspector : l — 
Assistant Chief Sanitary eee | — 
District Nurses : 81 60 
District Sanitary Inspectors 14 — 
Senior Health Visitor l — 

Health Visitors ; 3 — 
Laboratory Technicians . , | 2 — 
Dispensers. ; ; 10 28 


The Town of Roseau, governed by a Town Council, operates its own 
sanitary services. Staff employed is as follows: 


Chief Sanitary Inspector . I 
District Sanitary Inspectors. . . 3 
Town Constables es 2 


Maternity, Child Hygiene and School Health Service 


Child Welfare Clinics are held weekly, fortnightly and monthly, and 
instruction and advice are given to mothers on the care and feeding of 
babies. Milk and cod liver oil are distributed at these clinics. 


UNICEF Milk Feeding Programme 


In June, 1954, 285,975 Ibs. skimmed milk powder in 1,271 drums of 
243 lbs. each was received, through UNICEF, as a free gift from the 
United States of America to help combat malnutrition in Dominica by 
distribution to primary school children and to pregnant women, young 
mothers, and infants and pre-school children at the Maternity and 
Infant Welfare Clinics. 

The original scheme envisaged by UNICEF was to limit the number 
- of recipients to 5,000 proved cases of school children suffering from 
malnutrition and 2,000 pre-school children and 1,000 mothers. There 
were, however, so many practical difficulties in the way of assessing 
malnutrition among the school children that it was decided to give the 
1 oz. daily ration to all the 12,000 children, and this is administered 
by the Education Department who were allotted approximately two- 
es of the supplies, the whole being supervised by the Senior Medical 
Officer. 

The organisation required for distribution to the Maternal and 
Infant Welfare Centres and pre-school children was a big problem and 
many difficulties were encountered—particularly in connection with 
accurate book-keeping by the volunteer committees for the detailed 
returns required by UNICEF. 

The number of centres which started at 17 has been increased to 28 
with constant demands for more. The number of recipients now well 
exceeds 5,000 daily compared with 3,000 in the original estimate. 
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Anti-Yaws Campaign 

There has been a small increase in secondary yaws cases owing to 
deterioration in the Marigot District. This has been fully investigated 
and is in process of being corrected. 

The general picture is that yaws is still well under control and it is 
gratifying to note that certain areas, which previously had a high 
incidence, are now completely free from this disease. 


The following table shows briefly the work carried out under the 
scheme during 1953-54. 


1953 1954 
No. of clinics held ; : : ‘ : 802 673 
No. of intravenous injections ; : "2 5,126 1,214 
No. of intramuscular injections. - 10,970 12,231 
No. of fresh cases ; . 430 535 
No. of tertiary cases’. ; ; 580 934 
No. of relapses. ; ‘ 79 119 


Sanitation 

Four unqualified Sanitary Inspectors showing promise were selected 
to attend a special course of training and lectures. Those who are 
successful at the examination will be placed in the grade of locally 
qualified sanitary inspectors. 

Routine inspection duties were pursued regularly. Bakeries and other 
food-handling premises continue to show steady improvement. 
Environmental sanitation in the Eastern and Northern Districts is 
satisfactory. The pit latrine is becoming a familiar feature in these 
areas, and any praise for this satisfactory trend must be shared with 
the villagers. The picture changes somewhat on the Leeward Coast 
where public health problems are more complex and varied. Daily 
inspections of premises were made and nuisances abated, but the fund- 
amental problems, such as congestion, poor housing, inadequate 
facilities for sewage and refuse disposal etc., remain to be dealt with 
effectively by other Governmental machinery. 


Malaria Control and Anti-Aedes Aegypti measures. 

Two hundred and eighty one cases of malaria have been reported 
in 1954 compared with 546 cases in 1953. One thousand five hundred 
and forty gallons of malariol were used as against 700 gallons for the 
same period in 1953; the latter figure includes 47 gallons Malariol H.S. 

Residual house spraying was carried out and 2,126 homes in rural 
areas were sprayed; 310 and 75 homes at Pottersville and Newtown 
respectively were also sprayed early in the year. The Roseau 
Hospital, Fire Brigade Station, Meat and Fish Markets, Dawbiney 
Market, Carib Cinema, Police Headquarters and the Prison Farm have 
also been sprayed. Barrier spraying (one block deep) was done at the 
Water Front area in Roseau and Portsmouth and the whole of Soufriére 
as a safeguard against the introduction of Aedes Aegypti from schoon- 
ers at anchor. The figure for rural areas includes 309 houses sprayed at 
Soufriére, which serves as an airport for the time being. 
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Inspection of vessels from Trinidad for Aedes Aegypti adults and 
foci, and residual spraying of the vessels are also undertaken by the 
Sanitary Department, and all schooners have been regularly sprayed 
with insecticides. 


Leper Home 
The work of this Institution has continued normally. Further progress 
has been made in releases and five inmates have been discharged 
during the year as entirely free from any active evidence of the disease. 
The total number of inmates following recent discharges has now 
been reduced to 10. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
Central Housing and Planning Authority 

Work on the Goodwill Housing project, within the available finances 
of the Central Housing and Planning Authority, is now completed. 
Four and a half miles of sewers, and four and threequarter miles of water 
mains have been put down, and four and three quarter miles of road 
excavated, graded and made up to rought standards. This work was 
undertaken at a cost of $244,000. Residents in the Goodwill area are 
able to obtain, from the Authority’s mains, pipe borne water and water 
borne sewage connections. A portion of the area is served by electricity 
supplied by the Colonial Development Corporation. 

All lots in the Housing Estate are now allocated with the exception 
of a few large ones, and the sale, hire-purchase and rental of land is 
progressing satisfactorily; in 1954 $46,500 was collected. Buildings are 
being erected at a steady rate. In the First Supplementary Scheme the 
position is as follows: 


Large Medium Small 
Houses completed . ; 3 12 30 
Houses under construction 2 14 40 
Total 5 26 70 


A scheme was drawn up for an area of 60 Aided-Self-Help lots and 
with a grant of $4,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare funds, 
together with funds from the sale of land in the main Goodwill area, it 
it proposed to make an early start with a pilot project of 15 houses. 

The scheme for the controlled re-housing of the area known as “‘ The 
Pound ’—The Roseau First Supplementary Scheme, with Amend- 
ments to the Goodwill First Supplementary and the Goodwill Third 
Supplementary Schemes (Aided-Self-Help) were considered and 
approved by the Governor-in-Council. 

Fifty four building applications from the Roseau Town Council 
and 27 from the Portsmouth Town Board were considered, of these 
34 and 27 respectively were approved. 

The Goodwill Housing Project as an urban development is rapidly 
progressing, but the housing shortage is an island-wide one and the 
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Central Authority is planning for the initiation of schemes to alleviate 
over-crowding in the village of Pointe Michel, and for orderly 
extension at Mahaut. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Social welfare activities are carried on by the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment and by varying voluntary organisations. Lack of funds is a general 
limiting factor but there has been a notable sucrease in voluntary social 
work during 1953 and 1954. 

The Government boarding out scheme was maintained and there 
were 11 children placed in foster homes at the end of 1954. Government 
pays a weekly allowance to the foster parents and provides separately 
for clothing. 

School feeding in 1954 was improved by a mid-morning glass of 
milk given to every child in the elementary schools. This was made 
possible by the generous donation of dried powdered milk by UNICEF 
to the Government of Dominica. A portion of this milk supply was 
also made available to the child welfare clinics in the various parts of 
the Colony and to pregnant women attending the pre-natal clinics. 
Hot midday meals continued to be provided for needy children attend- 
ing two of the Roman Catholic assisted schools. 

Youth organisations are represented mainly by the Scout and Girl 
Guide Movements and, more recently, by the Young Christian Work- 
ers, a Roman Catholic organisation. During the past two years there 
has been some renewed activity in Scouting, mainly as a result of 
training camps organised in 1953 and 1954. In the latter year, too, the 
Guides received some stimulus from a local training course conducted 
by a trained Organiser from Headquarters. 

The Social Welfare Department has concerned itself with various 
forms of community organisation work, mainly in the rural areas. It 
has sponsored a community development project under voluntary 
leadership in one rural area in connection with family nutrition and 
home improvement. More general interest in these aspects of living 
has been aroused by visits during 1954 of the Nutrition Officer, 
Windward Islands, and the Home Economist assigned by F.A.O. to 
the Caribbean Commission, both of whom gave public lectures, and 
demonstrations and held training courses in Dominica. 

There has been a notable increase in voluntary social work during 
the period under review. The Local Charities Committee was reorgan- 
ised, under its new title of Local Charities Organisation Committee, 
in 1953 to pursue more effectively its main function as a community 
chest to finance approved organisations engaged in voluntary social 
work and to co-ordinate their efforts. 

The promotion of family welfare is the chief aim of the active Social 
League of Catholic Mothers, which operates in the two urban areas and 
provides opportunities for its membership to acquire knowledge and 
skills in such domestic arts as child welfare and training, cookery, 
nutrition and needlework. 
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‘Training in social welfare was given to one Agricultural Officer at 
the 1953 West Indies Social Welfare Training Course in Jamaica in 
1953 and United Nations Fellowships were secured for two Roman 
Catholic nuns to study and observe social work and co-operatives in 
Canada and the United States of America in the same year. 

Outdoor relief of the destitute is administered by a Poor Relief 
Committee in the Roseau district and by the District Magistrate in the 
other two magisterial areas into which the rest of the island is divided. 
The Social Welfare Department took over the administration of out- 
door relief from the Magistrate of Roseau in 1954. Awards are made 
to those made destitute by sickness, old age or orphancy. There were 
upwards of 500 persons on the outdoor relief rolls in 1954 the weekly 
allowance varying from 50 cents to $1:44 per person or per family. 
Sums of $16,500 and $17,500 for 1953 and 1954 respectively were 
voted for this service. 

Institutional care is provided in the Dominica Infirmary for the 
aged of both sexes. It is a pleasant institution with separate dormitories 
for the sexes ranged around an open lawn. It is at present almost 
entirely financed by Government and is supervised by a Committee of 
Management with the Social Welfare Officer as Chairman. Present 
- provision is for a number not exceeding 40 inmates, around which 
figure the number of inmates fluctuated in the period under review. 
Several improvements in buildings and organisation were effected in 
1953. The cost of running this institution was, in 1953, $5,044 of which 
Government contributed $4,460. 

No special machinery exists for the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
There is no approved school or probation service and the imposition 
of fines on parents or guardians, reprimand and whippings of juvenile 
offenders, are the only measures available to the Courts. Provision 
is made for boarding out juvenile delinquents in suitable cases. 

The old fortress type of prison was vacated and the institution 
transferred to a more modern Farm Prison of minimal security 
structure in 1954. An educational class for prisoners is held twice 
weekly during the greater part of the year. A discharged prisoners aid 
committee also assists discharged prisoners to rehabilitation by pro- 
viding tools of trades learned during imprisonment, or by placing them 
in employment. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Twenty-three Ordinances were enacted in 1953 and twenty-nine in 
1954: the most important of them were: 


1953 
The Fire Brigades Ordinance, which repeals and replaces the Fire 
Brigades Ordinance, 1906 and provides for the establishment, mainten- 
ance and control by the Government of Fire Brigades in the Colony 
instesl of the Roseau Town Council. 
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The Wages Councils Ordinance, which makes provision for regulating 
the remuneration of workers where no adequate machinery exists for 
the purpose and where, having regard to the existing standard of 
remuneration, it is expedient that a wage council should be established 
for the regulation of wages. 

The Crown Proceedings Ordinance, designed, so far as is practicable, 
to put the Crown for the purposes of the law of tort, in the same position 
as a private person, and to enable the Crown to sue and be sued just as 
a private person may sue and be sued. 

The Agricultural Small Tenancies Ordinance, the aim of which is to 
provide legislation to control and govern the cultivation and holdings 
of tenants and reduce the difficulties which arose between estate owners 
and their tenants as well as to encourage and foster better land use. 


The Package Tax Ordinance, designed to increase revenue by the 
imposition of a package tax on every package of goods imported and 
landed in the Colony. 

The Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance designed to encourage the 
establishment of new industries and to further the expansion and 
modernisation of existing industries considered by the Governor in 
Council to be likely to be of benefit to the Colony and desiring of | 
financial aid. 


1954 

The Public Order Ordinance, designed to make further provision for 
preservation of public Order on the occasion of public processions and 
meetings. 

The Public Library Ordinance, which provides for the maintenance 
and administrative control of the Public Library and the reoganisation 
of the same. 

The Village Councils Ordinance, which repeals and replaces the 
Village Councils Ordinance, 1948, and makes simpler provisions for 
the introduction of an elected element into these Councils. 

The Portsmouth Town Council Ordinance, which provides for the 
introduction of an elected element into the composition of the Ports- 
mouth Town Board. 

The Estate Duty Ordinance, which provides for the collection of 
estate duty on the real and personal property of persons dying after 
the Ordinance comes into force, instead of stamp duty on personalty 
only. 

The Cinematograph (Censorship) Ordinance, which repeals and re- 
places the Cinematograph Ordinance, 1913, and makes provision for 
the censorship of cinematograph films for public exhibition. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
The system of law which is administered in the Colony may be divided 
into: 
(1) Statute law, that is to say locally enacted legislation; 
(2) The common law of England. 
The Courts in which the law is enforced are the Supreme Court, 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Supreme Court 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court falls under three heads: (a) 
original, (b) criminal, and (c) appellate. 

In its original jurisdiction the Court has power to hear and determine 
all matters which are heard and determined in England by the High 
Court of Justice, namely, King’s Bench Division, Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division and Chancery Division. 

Appeals from this Court lie to the West Indian Court of Appeal and 
thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

In the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction the Court has cognisance 
of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences committed in 
the Colony or within three miles of any of the shores of the Colony; 
and of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences authorised 
to be tried and determined in this Court under and by any Imperial 
Statute now or hereafter to be passed for this purpose. 

Appellate jurisdiction is confined to the hearing and determination of 
appeals from the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Court of Summary Jurisdiction | 

This Court, created by law, has full power to hear and determine in 
a summary way and without the intervention of the jury, all disputes 
and differences between party and party touching any matter of debt, 
breach of covenant or contract or promise, injury to the person or 
other matters where such debt or damage or balance sought to be 
recovered does not exceed $240. In cases where the debt or damage 
or balance sought to be recovered exceeds $240 but does not exceed 
$480, the Court has jurisdiction to hear and determine the suit on the 
application of-both parties thereto and upon the consent in writing 
being filed in court. The following suits are, however, specifically 
excluded from its jurisdiction: 

(a) Suits in which the matter in question shall relate to the taking 
of any duty payable to Her Majesty, or to any fee of office or 
other matter where rights in futuro may be bound, or to any 
general right or duty. 

(b) Suits for malicious prosecution, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, seduction or breach of promise of marriage. 

(c) Suits which are within the civil jurisdiction vested in Magistrates 
under any Act for the time being in force within the Colony. 
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Any appeal from the Court lies to the Windward Islands and Lee- 
ward Islands Court of Appeal. 


The Magistrate’s Court 
This Court has a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. 


(a) Criminal Jurisdiction. The Court hears and determines all com- 
plaints or information for summary offences. 


(b) Civil Jurisdiction. The Court has power to try any civil action 
founded on contract when the debt demanded or value of the thing 
claimed or rent in arrears is not more than $96; to try any action 
founded on tort where the demand or damage claimed 1s not more than 
$48; generally in all other matters in which jurisdiction is by any law 
given to Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. 


The Court has jurisdiction in the following cases: 

(i) where the plaintiff or defendant resides in the district; or 

(ii) where the cause of action has arisen wholly or in part within 

the district; or 

(iii) where the chattel or thing which is the subject of the action is in 

the district. 

A Magistrate has no jurisdiction to try any action mentioned in (i) 
above when any question of title to land arises or in which the title to 
any corporeal or incorporeal heriditaments is in question; but a 
Magistrate has jurisdiction to try any such action, and may proceed to 
judgment, if, in his opinion the issues really in dispute between the 
parties do not involve such title. 

Any appeal from this Court lies to the Supreme Court in its appellate 
jurisdiction. 

The Colony is-divided into three magisterial districts: 

District ‘E’ consisting of Roseau, St. Joseph and Soufriére; 

District ‘ F’ extending from the Village of Grandbay to the village 

of Castle Bruce to the Windward Coast; and 

District ‘G’ being the Northern District extending from the village 

of Colihaut to the Carib Reserve and including the 
town of Portsmouth. 
There are three Magistrates, one for each district, those of Districts 
‘F’ and ‘G’ being also Administrative Officers. 

The Crown Attorney is Additional Magistrate of the Colony. 

The Supreme Court of the Windward Islands and Leeward Islands 
in Dominica is presided over by a Puisne Judge resident in St. Vincent. 
He is required by law to visit the Colony four times in each year for the 
purpose of holding the assizes and dealing with such civil matters as. 
appear on the Cause List. 


CRIME 


Tables of Criminal Statistics showing the number and classification 
of crime and offences reported and prosecuted during the year are given 
at Appendices IV, V and VI. 
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The total number of crimes and offences reported to the police during 
the year was 7,418. The total number of persons prosecuted was 3,248. 
Of this number, 2,273 were convicted and 401 acquitted. There were 
221 cases awaiting trial at the end of the year. 

The percentage of convictions to prosecutions is 69-98 per cent. 


There were two cases of homicide reported during the year. One 
resulted in a conviction for murder and the other in a conviction for 
manslaughter. 


Crime, however, is in general petty and there has been no evidence 
of any organised crime against property. All reported offences were of 
the casual or opportunist kind. 

The following comparative statement covering the last six years 
since 1949 is of interest: 

1949 1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 


Murder . y ; : 1 1 — — — | 
Manslaughter ._—.« ‘ — 2 —_—_  —" 2 2 
Wounding. ? : 737 594 782 743 198 251 
Rape .. ‘ : 2 1 6 3 6 4 
Burglary 1 3 7 3 12 _ 
House, Office and shop- 

breaking 78 44 101 714 76 716 
Larceny , , j 580 368 455 518 708 358 
Praedial larceny. ; 362 330 284 310 440 $25 
Forgery, Fraud, etc. ‘ 22 5 34 5 21 28 
Malicious damage . ; 43 46 58 48 143 199 
Crimes not enumerated . 20 29 15 78 53 473 
Motoring offences : 76 93 222 273 377 461 
Minor offences and con- 

traventions . . 2,406 2,096 2,421 2,975 4,358 5,039 
Arson . ‘ , : 7 3 7 3 3 1 

POLICE 


Strength of the Force 


The sanctioned and actual strengths of the Force on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1954, are shown below. Though primarily for the preservation of 
law and order and the prevention and detection of crime it is the only 
armed Force in the Colony. 

Sanctioned and Actual 
Superintendent , 1 
Assistant ah aac l 
Inspectors . 3 
Station Sergeant . ] 
Sergeants : : 8 
Corporals . : 12 
Lance Corporals . ; 29 
Constables . 79 


TOTAL. ; ; 3 i 134 
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Religious Denominations 
The religious denominations of the personnel of the force on the 31st 
December, 1954, were: 


Roman Catholic : : : . . 95 
Anglican ; . 12 
Methodist : : . : . 2) 
Others. : : : : : : 6 

TOTAL. : . 134 


od 


Length of Service 


The service of the Inspectorate rank, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Constables of the Force on 31st December, 1954 is as shown below: 


Less than| 5 years | 10 years | 20 years | 30 years 
5 years | & under | & under | & under and 
Service | 10 years | 20 years | 30 years over 








Inspectors ; — — ] — 2 
Station Sergeant : — — — 1 — 
Sergeants ; — 1 5 2 — 
Corporals : — — 12 — — 
Lance Corporals 1 15 13 — — 
Constables . ; 39 36 4 — — 

TOTAL 40 52 35 3 2 


Recruitment. Ten recruits, all Dominicans, were enlisted during the 
year. 


Training. Recruits were given six months’ training period. The 
Senior Officers of the Force held Courses of instruction for all ranks 
throughout the year on Police subjects. 


Commendations and Awards. Twenty-two N.C.O’s. and 14 Con- 
stables were granted awards for protection of Revenue. These awards 
were paid from the “‘ Revenue Protection ”’ vote. 


Police Buildings and Accommodation. There are eight Government- 
owned station buildings and eleven privately owned in the Colony. 
All Government-owned Police Stations were maintained in a 
satisfactory state of repair. 

Work has been started on the conversion of the old Prison to Roseau 
Central Police Station. 


Criminal Investigation Department. This department is progressing 
and the finger-printing of prisoners and persons in custody is accom- 
plished. Photography will be introduced in the near future. 


Passport and Immigration Department. The supervision of passport 
control and other police work in connection with the Aliens Immi- 
gration Law continued as part of the work of this department. 

During the year 3,582 persons entered, and 2,883 left the Colony. 
Five hundred and thirty-nine passports were issued. 
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Traffic 
(a) Motor Vehicles 
Number registered at 31st December, 1954 . : : 548 
Number registered during 1954 ' 65 
(b) Traffic Accidents 
Number of Accidents : : : : 46 
Number of persons killed . ; . 5 
Number of persons injured : ; : : 41 
(c) Traffic Offences 
Number of Traffic Offences : : : ‘ : 461 
Number of prosecutions . ; : : ; : 277 
Number of convictions. : ; : 211 
(d) Punishments Classified 
Imprisonment : : : : ; 2 
Fined. : : : : : ; 172 
Reprimanded . ; : ; . ; : 57 
Dismissed ; : ; ; : 19 
Pending . ; : : ; ; ; 20 


PRISONS 
Administration and Staff 

The Prison Department continues to be under the control of the 
Superintendent of Police as Officer-in-Charge of Prison Discipline. 

The staff is recruited locally and is divided into three sections, viz., 
Male, Female and Mental Patients sections. The authorised Establish- 
ment of the Prison was increased from 19 to 21 personnel and is com- 
posed of: 

(a) Male Section 
Keeper. ; 
Senior Warder . 
First Class Warders 
Second Class Warders 

(6b) Female Section 
Matron ‘ 
Female Warders 


(c) Mental Patients Block 
Male Attendants ; ; 2 
Female Attendants. ‘ : 2 


~—) A et 


RQ = 


TOTAL. : 21 


Recommendations to further the Authorised Establishment (the 
Mental Patients Section) by 4 (2 males and 2 females) during 1955 
is under consideration. The increase is due to the new layout of Prison 
accommodation at the Goodwill Prison Farm wherein the Mental 
Patients Section, though adjacent, is separated from the Prison. 
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Two members of the staff, a male attendant and a wardress attended 
in Barbados a three months’ course in the after-care of mental patients 
provided for under the Colonial Development and Welfare West 
India Training Scheme. The male attendant, whose post ranks as 
Second Class Warder, has been recommended for upgrading to First 
Class Warder with effect from Ist January, 1955, and the wardress’s 
post for upgrading to Matron. These recommendations are still under 
consideration. 


Prison Population 


Three hundred and fifty-eight prisoners were received into the Prison 
during the year, 310 being males and 48 females. 


Age Groups Males Females Total 
Under 15 years : 2 2 4 
15 years to 20 years... 78 10 88 
20 years to 25 years. 60 3 63 
25 years to 50 years’. 163 30 193 
Over 50 years. 7 3 10 

TOTAL é 310 48 358 

Length of Sentence Males Females Total 
Under 1 month . 23 6 29 
1 month to 6 months . 145 32 177 
6 months to 2 years. 21 — 21 
Over 2 years 4 — 4 
Remanded . : 117 10 127 

TOTAL ; 310 48 358 

Recidivists 


Of the total number received 192 males and 24 females were classi- 
fied as recidivists. 


Males Females Total 
Previously convicted once . —_ — — 
Previously convicted two or 
more times. : : 192 24 216 
TOTAL ; é 192 24 216 


A verages 

The daily average of prisoners was 67 males and 5 females. The 
average annual cost per prisoner was $212-73. This figure includes 
$156-95 as the average annual cost of food per prisoner. The total 
cost of upkeep of the Prison was $46,367-97. 
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Mental Patients 

On Ist January there were nine males and twelve female mental 
patients. Of this number two males and four females were certified 
and awaiting transfer to the Mental Asylum in Antigua for treatment. 


Certified Uncertified 
M. F. M. F. 
Za 4 








Inmates on 1.1.54 7 8 





Received during the year 17 17 
Z 4 24 2) 
Certified during the year ; 9 9 9 9 
11 13 15 16 
Transferred to Antigua for treatment 5 5 — — 
6 8 
Transferred to Barbados for treatment 2 | — — 
Discharged during the year 
(Treated in the Colony) . : — ] 13 13 
4 6 Z 3 
Died in Hospital — — — | 
Inmates at 31st December, 1964 __.. 4 6 2 2 


Prison Discipline 

Four hundred and eight offences against prison discipline were com- 
mitted by prisoners during the year, 383 by males and 25 by females. 
All offenders were punished with confinement to cells on punishment 
diet from one to three days. Punishment in some instances was awarded 
by the Officer-in-charge Prison Discipline. Very minor offences, dealt 
with by the Keeper, resulted in 114 reprimands. Serious offences were. 
determined by the Visiting Justices of the Peace. 


Remission of Sentences 
The Mark System is still in force in this Colony. 


Labour 


Male prisoners were engaged within the Prison in Trade Shops. 
learning a trade to fit themselves for employment after discharge in 
tailoring, shoemaking or carpentry. Others were employed in cooking 
meals for prisoners, manufacturing fibre from coconut husks, making 
mats, matresses, etc. 

Outside gangs were employed in Agricultural labour on the Prison 
Farm, Government House Grounds and also in the cleaning of Govern- 
ment buildings and surroundings. As occasion permits gangs were 
employed on the Goodwill Stock Farm. 
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Female prisoners were employed within the prison throughout the 
year and engaged in laundry work, cleaning the female yard and cells 
and preparing and mending clothes for prisoners and uniforms for 
Prison Officers. 


Health 
The health of the prisoners remained good throughout the year. 


Education 


Education classes were held once a week by a qualified School 
Master who is paid $116-00 per annum under the Prison vote. 


After-care of Offenders 

There is an ‘After-Care’ Committee of six members, whose duty is to 
assist discharged prisoners in obtaining employment or to ply a craft. 
Provision in the Colony’s Estimates ‘Aid to Discharged Prisoners’ is 
utilized in providing small grants, tools, clothes, etc., to prisoners on 
discharge. All grants are made on the recommendation of the 
‘ After-Care ’ Committee. 

The Keeper performed ‘ After-Care ’ work in conjunction with his 
normal duties and covered 2,000 miles. He visited the homes of 
prisoners and had discussions with discharged prisoners in helping 
them to obtain work on agricultural estates, and on roads. He also 
paid regular visits to gangs working outside the Prison. 
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Electricity Supply 

The small diesel power plant in Roseau, operated by Government, 
which was the only source of electricity supply in Dominica, has been 
replaced by a new hydro-electric A.C. generating station installed by 
the Colonial Development Corporation. This generating station con- 
tains two turbo-alternators of 360 K.W. each and supplies electricity 
for commercial and domestic use to the capital town of Roseau and its 
suburbs. The power lines are at present being extended to several nearby 
villages, which will for the first time enjoy the facilities of an electricity 
supply system. 


Telephone Service 


There are six telephone exchanges in the Island and the service is 
available to all the small centres of population. There is an increasing 
demand for connection with the service but the present system is over- 
loaded and no more connections can be added. It is hoped to modernize 
and expand the entire telephone communication service during 1955-60. 
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Refrigeration 

There is a new and modern ice-making and refrigerating plant, owned 
and operated by the Colonial Development Corporation, which has so 
far proved adequate to meet present day demands. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
General 

The construction and maintenance of all roads and bridges, build- 
ings, jetties and water supplies throughout the Island are carried out 
by the Public Works Department, which also operates the telephone 
service. 


Buildings 

A large island-wide building construction programme is being 
carried out by Public Works Department. The emphasis, during the 
period under review, has been on buildings for the Education Depart- 
ment, the Medical and Public Health Department and the Police 
and Prisons. 


Water Supplies and Sewerage 

New water supply systems have been constructed in two rural areas 
and water supply and sewerage systems have been laid down for a new 
suburban housing development scheme in the capital district. 


Roads and Bridges 

A comprehensive road and bridge construction programme is 
proceeding. New major roads are being built by the Public Works 
Department in an endeavour to systematize the island’s network of 
roads which now lie in three un-connected groups. 


Jetties 


Work on the construction of a new jetty for the capital town of 
Roseau should be completed in 1955, 
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SHIPPING 
The following steamship services call at Dominica: 
(i) Canadian National Steamships Ltd. 
(iit) Harrison Line. 
(iti) Alcoa Steamship Company. 
(iv) Furness Withy and Company, Ltd. 
(v) Compagnie General Transatlantique, Ltd. 
(vi) Royal Netherlands Steamships, Ltd. 
(vii) Messrs. Van Geest, Ltd. 


In addition to these there are about 80 small sailing craft and two 
West Indian-owned motor vessels of 100 tons each which connect 
Dominica with all the islands of the Eastern Caribbean. 

The steamships call only at Roseau, the capital and chief port. The 
others call at Portsmouth the second town. 

Passenger traffic, especially with the neighbouring islands, has been 
handicapped by lack of accommodation on ships calling at Dominica. 
There has been a little improvement since the regular calls of the 
Colombie and the Van Geest banana boats. It is expected that the 
Antilia and the West Indian will further improve the position. 

A pier which is in process of construction at Roseau is expected to 
provide better facilities for cargo vessels. It is hoped to be completed 
by mid-1955. 

The following table compares shipping for the years 1951 to 1953, 
showing the number of ships entered and cleared, their net registered 
tonnage, passengers landed and embarked, and cargo landed and 
loaded. Wherever possible details are shown separately for sailing 
vessels and other ships in order to afford comparison of the two classes. 





NUMBER OF SHIPS NET TONNAGE No. OF PASSENGERS CARGO 
Type of Ship | | | perry} Ud 
Entered | Cleared Entered t pedal Entered | Cleared Enter ed cated 
All Ships 
1951 é 616 611 691 691 2,274 2,309 — — 
1952 661 704 696 2,634 2,811 24 24 
1953 571 571 $05 509 2,855 2,923 21 25 
Sailing Vessels 
51 A 320 315 10 9 423 429 — — 
1952 364 365 10 10 510 735 10 4 
1953 310 309 8 8 463 549 7 5 
Other Ships 
1951 296 296 681 681 1,851 1,880 —_— — 
1952 298 297 694 686 2,124 2,079 14 20 
1953 261 262 497 501 2,392 2,374 14 20 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 

The absence of a good network of motorable roads is one of the 

principal limiting factors to economic development. The current road 

construction programme is, however, doing much to improve the 
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situation. There are at present about 92 miles of roadway with an oiled 
surface, 250 miles of secondary roads and 326 miles of tracks and 
byeways. 

At the end of 1954 there were 548 registered motor vehicles. 


AIR 


Dominica is linked by air to St. Vincent via Martinique and Barbados 
by a Grumman plane operated under the St. Vincent Sovernment 
Air Service, which calls twice weekly. 


POSTS 


The postal system comprises a General Post Office in Roseau, a 
Branch Office in Portsmouth and 20 District Post Offices in the 
principal villages. The General Post Office and Portsmouth Branch 
Office issue and pay money orders and British postal orders and 
operate a C.O.D. parcels service with Great Britain. The two offices 
also conduct insurance and parcel post services. 

The business of the District Post Offices is limited to the sale of 
stamps and the receipt and despatch of mails internally. 

Proposals are being considered for establishment of Postal Agencies 
in the smaller villages served by motorable roads. 

Also under consideration is a scheme for numbering houses in 
Roseau and introducing new mail delivery system in this town. 

Air mails are despatched and received twice weekly via Barbados. 
‘New York is reached within five days and London and Montreal in 
five to six days. The banana ships provide a regular service to and 
from Great Britain every ten days. The time taken in transmission 1s 
about twelve days either way. Surface communications with other 
places beyond the Caribbean are round-about and generally un- 
satisfactory. 

The inland mail services are hampered by lack of motorable roads. 
The villages on the Leeward coast are largely served by a motor launch 
service and those on the Windward side of the island by Postmen 
travelling on foot. 





Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


The Dominica Chronicle is the only newspaper published in the Colony; 
it appears twice weekly. In addition there are two Government public- 
ations: the Dominica Official Gazette (weekly, in addition to extra- 
ordinary issues) and the Dominica Welfare News (monthly). Certain 
organisations periodically issue publications relating to their special 
interests. 


BROADCASTING 


There is no broadcasting station in the Colony but work on erecting 
a central transmitting station in Grenada, as the first step of a Wind- 
ward Islands broadcasting service, was in progress in 1954. Subsidiary 
transmitting stations are proposed for the other Windward Islands 
Colonies later. 


FILMS 


Distribution of films is mainly through commercial cinemas. 

Government is supplied periodically with films and film-strips by the 
Central Office of Information, London, and the films are generally 
distributed through the commercial cinemas, though the Education 
Department occasionally sponsors film shows for the public in the 
capital, and the Sccial Welfare Department makes use of the film- 
strips in the rural areas. The local cinemas obtain their films chiefly 
from Trinidad. In 1954 there were the following commercial cinemas 
in Operation: one in Roseau, one in Portsmouth, one in Mahaut and 
one mobile unit operating in some of the villages. 


There is no film production locally. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


There is no Information or Public Relations Department. Important 
announcements or statements of policy are issued as press releases by 
the Administrator’s Office. 


The Dominica Welfare News, publication of the Social Welfare 
Department, outlines and discusses important items of current Govern- 
ment policy as they arise. 

Supplies of publications and stereos from the Central Office of 
Information, London, are distributed to the press, public libraries and 
social groups. The British Council also supplies British periodicals 
which are similarly distributed. 
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PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


DOMINICA lies roughly midway in that chain of West Indian islands 
knwon as the Lesser Antilles. It is situated between the two French 
colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe and near the intersection of 
the parallels of 15°N. and 61°W. 

With an area of approximately 305 square miles, the island is the 
third largest of the British islands in the West Indies. In relation to its 
size, Dominica is extremely mountainous. An almost continuous ragne 
of mountains, some of which exceed 4,000 feet in height runs, the whole 
length of the island in a north-south direction with lateral spurs en- 
closing well-watered valleys. 

The soil is largely of volcanic formation and evidence of the island’s 
volcanic origin is supplied by several soltafaras, hot streams and a 
Boiling Lake. 

On account of its mountainous nature and lying as it does in the 
path of the prevailing trade winds, Dominica has a heavy rainfall in 
most parts. About 70 inches a year is average for the leeward coastal 
areas, but in the rain shadow areas of the interior 250 inches is not 
uncommon. As a result, the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, and 
rivers and mountain torrents abound. 

The climate on the whole is good. The temperature never becomes 
unbearable and during the cool months of the year, from December 
to March, is distinctly pleasant. The dry season lasts from about 
February to May; June to October are generally the wettest months as 
also the period when hurricanes are most likely to occur. 

The flora of the island is varied and (especially in the forested 
imterior parts of the island) characteristic tropical vegetation luxuriates 
in profusion. The fauna is, however, limited by comparison. 

Roseau, the capital, is situated at the south-western end of the island 
and is the principal port. It has a population of about 12,000. The second 
and only other town is Portsmouth on the north-western part of the 
island. It is situated in the capacious harbour known as Prince Rupert’s 
Bay and has as its hinterland one of the largest areas of comparatively 
flat land in the island. The population is about 2,000. 


Chapter 2: History 


Dominica was the first island discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage to the New World. This was on 3rd November, 1493, and the 
island was so named in honour of Sunday, the day of the week on which 
it was first sighted. 
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The island was at that time peopled by the Caribs who were then 
noted for their warlike propensities, and Dominica was a stronghold 
from which they sallied forth in war canoes to attack their foes in other 
islands. European colonists were later to be subjected to similar attacks: 
this accounts for the fact that for about two centuries after its discovery 
Dominica did not have any European settlement. 

With the decline of Spain as a great power, France and England 
began to contend for this and other islands of the Caribbean. Owner- 
ship, marked at first by peaceful settlement, later came to be decided 
by force of arms and the history of the island till the nineteenth century 
was one of naval and military struggle for supremacy. 

In 1627 Dominica with other islands was granted by Patent to the 
Earl of Carlisle, but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at colonisation. 
The French, too, for the same reason were unable to secure a foothold 
and in disgust both powers agreed in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) to neutralise the island and leave the Caribs in possession. 
Neither party kept to this clause of the treaty and gradually the French 
established settlements along the coast and the island came to be 
recongised as a de facto French Colony. In 1759 the English captured 
the island from the French and the conquest was acknowledged in the 
Peace of Paris (1763). In 1771 Dominica was separated from Grenada, 
St. Vincent and Tobago and became an individual Colony ; in 1775, 
by Royal Proclamation, a House of Representatives was established. 

But undisturbed British occupation was short lived. In 1778 Dominica 
was invaded by the French under the Marquis de Bouille and after an 
heroic resistance by the British garrison, capitulated. It was restored to 
England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). Further attempts by the 
French to capture the island were made in 1795 and 1805, but they 
were both unsuccessful and from the latter date Dominica has remained 
in undisturbed British possession. 

In 1871 Dominica and the other British islands to the north of her 
were formed into the federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to which 
Dominica remained attached until 1939. In 1940 the island became a 
unit of the Windward Islands Group. ; 

The early economic history of Dominica is in most respects not un- 
like that of other Caribbean islands. The first attractions were the 
planting of tobacco, logwood, spices and similar crops prized at that 
time. The cultivation of coffee was introduced by the early French 
settlers and this crop dominated the economic scene for many years. 
This was a period of great prosperity and coffee planters were considered 
men of wealth. In the early part of the nineteenth century, however, 
the coffee plantations were attacked by blight, against which no 
remedy was available and the fortunes of the island rapidly declined. 

Sugar was next tried. In Dominica sugar was never king, perhaps 
due to the climate and topography of the island. With the abolotion of 
slavery, the competition of bounty-fed and slave-grown sugar from 
other parts of the world and free trade movement of the nineteenth 
century, the production of sugar was abandoned and has never since 
been resuscitated. The last third of the century was a period of acute 
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economic distress for Dominica. Many of the absentee proprietors 
sold their estates at low prices or merely abandoned them. 

Cacao, which had been planted in small quantities from early times, 
then partially filled the economic void and its production was rapidly 
increased. This crop in its turn fell upon bad times, largely due to the 
the increased productivity from other areas with consequent fall in 
prices, and output has seriously declined. Considerable interest is 
currently being displayed in the resuscitation of the cacao industry. 

At about the same time as the planting of cacao was being pushed, 
the lime industry was established and in spite of many vicissitudes this 
crop has remained the island’s economic mainstay until the present 

ay. 

During recent years there has been considerable planting of oranges 
grapefruit and coconuts. These crops have never individually assumed 
great importance in the island’s economy. The impetus provided by a 
15-year contract for the purchase of bananas has led to steady develop- 
ment of this industry which holds the second place in the exports of 
the Colony. 

As can be seen the economy of Dominica is based mainly on crops 
of the orchard type. Such an economy has problems of its own, for 
example in the large. capital investment required to bring a given area 
into production and in the large amount of capital which can be lost if, 
as periodically happens, the island is visited by a hurricane. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark 
on Dominica. Up to the present day a French patois is the principal 
medium of conversation of the masses and many of the old French 
place-names still persist. The English language is, however, also widely 
spoken and understood so that the people on the whole may be said 
to be bi-lingual. 

The population is mainly negro and mixed negro and white stock 
and the proportion of pure white is under one per cent of the total 
population. There is a reservation area where the small Carib population 
lives. These people, remnant of that once powerful race, have now 
adopted the institutions of the West Indian and their economy is of the 
same pattern. They still retain their original skill in a certain type of 
basket work. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 

From Ist January, 1940, Dominica became a Colony of the Wind- 
ward Islands Group. From 1871 to 1939 the Island has been attached 
to the more closely federated Leeward Islands Colony. 

The Government of Dominica is administered by an Administrator 
(as representative of the Governor of the Windward Islands) assisted 
by an Executive Council. Under the 1951 constitution this Council 
consists of the Administrator, the Crown Attorney and the Financial 
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Secretary as ex officio members, one elected official member, four 
unofficial members, three of whom are elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council elected by that body and the fourth a nominated member 
of the Legislative Council appointed by the Governor. 

The constitution was introduced on 29th September, 1951. It provides 
for an Executive Council reconstituted as stated above by Royal 
Instructions dated 27th August, 1951, and a Legislative Council re- 
constituted by the Dominica (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 
1951. The Order in Council, which was brought into operation by 
proclamation on 29th September, 1951, provides for a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Administrator, two official members, three 
nominated members and eight elected members corresponding to the 
eight electoral districts into which the Colony is divided. The Governor 
is given certain reserved powers under the new constitution and also 
has the right to address the Council at any time that he thinks fit. The 
life of each Council is limited to a maximum of three years. 

The principal features of the 1951 constitution are the introduction 
of universal adult suffrage, the creation of an elected majority in the 
Legislature and the provision whereby three elected members are 
elected and one nominated member appointed to the Executive Council. 


Judicial 
A description of the judicial system is given in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Administrative Organisation 


The business of the Central Government is carried on, subject to 
any governing legislation, by the following departments of Government; 
Administration, Agriculture, Audit, Education, Labour, Legal, Medical 
Post Office, Prisons, Public Works, Social Welfare, Supply, Treasury 
and Customs. Many statutory and other boards and committees assist 
the work of the departments. Of these the most signficant are the Stand- 
ing Advisory Committees of the Legislative Council which were appoint- 
ed by the Council in 1952. They are intended to provide unofficial 
members of Council with an opportunity of associating more closely 
with the policy and operations of the Government. 


Local Government 


The municipal affairs of the town of Roseau are under the control 
of the Roseau Town Council which consists of five elected and three 
nominated members. The Mayor of Roseau is elected from among 
their own number by the elected members of the Council. Elections 
and nominations take place very three years. The Roseau Town Council 
Ordinance (No. 23 of 1937) was amended in 1952 (Ordinance No. 22 
of 1952) to make the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue 
and expenditure by the Council and their submission to the Governor 
in Council compulsory. Portsmouth, the other town of the Colony, 
has a Town Board wholly nominated by the Governor-in-Council. 

Several of the principal villages have statutory Village Boards, the 
members of which are nominated and limited to 10. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The Superintendent of Police is the Inspector of Weights and Measures 
for the Colony. 
Imperial Weights and Measures are used throughout the Colony. 
All weights, measures and weighing instruments used in trade were 
verified during 1954. 
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APPENDIX I 


Incidence of Income Tax on Earned Incomes 
between $960 and $48,000 


Married Man 
Income Single Man Married Man with two 
children 
$ $ $ $ 
960-00 4-80 1-20 Nil. 
1,440-00 28-80 16-80 4-20 
1,920-00 57-60 39-60 26-40: 

- 2.400-00 96-00 72:00 54-00: 
2,880-00 - 144-00 115-20 91-20 
3.360-00 201-60 168-00 138-00 
3.840-00 271-20 230-40 194-40 
4.320-00 358-80 309-60 261-60 
4,800-00 456-00 402-00 348-00 
7.200-00 1,272-00 1,176-00 1,080-00 
9.600-00 2,338-00 2,220-00 2,112:00 

14,400-00 4,488-00 4,380-00 4,272:00 

24,000-00 9,264-00 9,144-00 9,024-00 

36,000-00 15,264-00 15,144-00 15,024-00 

48,000-00 21,264-00 21,144-00 21,024-00 
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APPENDIX II 


Stamp Duties 


Admission to act as a Barrister and/or Solicitor 

Affidavit or Statutory Declaration 

Agreement under hand when the subject matter 
is of the value $24 and over. 

Appraisement of property value $24— $2, 400 and 
over 

Attestation of Signature, under the seal of the 
Colony, or under the seal of the Governor 

Awards not exceeding $480 

Awards exceeding $480. 


Bank cheques 
Bills of Exchange and promisory notes $48— $480 
9 9 53 » exceeding $480 . 


Bills of Lading each ; 
Bond—Letters of Administration 

—Bottomory 

—Bail 
Charterparty 
Conveyance or transfer of stock and debentures 
Conveyance sale of property : $24— $1440 
exceeding $1440 


99 99 39 


Customs Ships Manifests 
(i) in respect of ships of less than 40 tons 
registered tonnage 


(ii) in respect of ships of 40 tons rept’ 
tonnage and over : 


Licence for marriage 
Mortgage of real property : $48— $1440 , 
exceeding $1440 


99 99 99 


Notarial act of any kind whatsoever (except a protest 
of a bill of exchange, or PRORUSSOFY nots) 
Passport 
Power of Attorney 
Procuration, deed or other instrument of . 
Receipt for payment of $4-80 and upwards 
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“50 
10c to $12-00 


$8 -00 
40c to $1-60 


_ 80c for every 


$240 or part 
4c 


10c to 50c 
50c for every 
$480 or part 


$1- 
20c to $12-00 
$2-00 for every 


$240 or part 


[2c 


24c 


$12-00 
10c to $3:00 


$1-00 for every 


$480 or part 
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APPENDIX VII 


List of Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes in operation 


during 1953 and 1954 


Title of Scheme 


Construction of School Buildings and Homes for Teachers 

Anti Water-Waste Campaign 

Appointment of a Director of Works and an Assistant Engineer 

Cost of Education Officer 

Improvement of the Cocoa Industry | 

Establishment of Forestry Service 

Agricultural Department Staff 

Development and Maintenance of Agricultural Stations 

Anti-Yaws Campaign. 

Maternal Child Hygiene and School Health Service 

Training of Teachers. 

Forestry Service in the Windward Islands 

Training of Forestry Supervisor 

Sealand Air Service 

Adult Classes 

Roseau-Saudat Road - 

Purchase of Launch 

Social Welfare 

Public Health Engineering Staff 

Water Supply St. Joseph 

Books, Stationery, Furniture, etc., for Elementary Schools 

Road Development Staff 

Control of Shifting Cultivation 

Road Development Plant 

Construction of Shawford Junction—Waterfall Road 

Tracks to be made motorable 

Construction of Clarkehall—Holmwood Road 

Renovation of the Roseau Infirmary 

Public Health Service. 

Appointment of Livestock Officer for 54 years 

Eggleston—Giraudel Road 

Central Housing Authority 

Grand Fond School _— 

Wesley High School 

Control of Crown Lands 

Transinsular Road 

Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute 

Central Livestock Farm at Goodwill 

Hospital at Goodwill 

Indian River Bridge 

Public Works Department Staff 

Extension of Grammar School, Dominica 

Three Rest Houses 

Training of Teachers in Trinidad 

Equipment for Fire Service 

Government School at Portsmouth, Dominica 

Operation of launches for local air service 

Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute 

Insect Control Programme 

Aided Self-Help Pilot Housing Scheme 

Fruit Packing Plant 

Passage for Trade Union Official from Dominica to Labour Train- 
ing Course in Jamaica 

Appointment of a Sister Tutor at Roseau Hospital 
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West Indies Training Schemes 


Title of Scheme 


Training in V.D. Control 

Training of two Sanitary Inspectors in Jamaica 

Course of Tailoring, Barbados 

Training of a Student as an Assistant Librarian 

Training in V.D. and Anti-Yaws Technique in Trinidad 
Training of a Policeman in Detective and Finger Print Work 
Training of a Policeman in Motor Patrol Work 

Training of a Sanitary Inspector in Jamaica 

Training in Post Office Management 

Course for Science Degree 

Course in Agriculture for two officers at Farm Institute, Trinidad 
Training of a Surveyor and an Engineer in Dominica 
Training in care of Mental Patients 

Training in care of Mental Patients 

Training of a Customs Officer 

Training of an Officer in Animal Husbandry 

Training of an Assistant Librarian in Librarianship 
Course in Surveying 
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PART I 
General Review of 1955 and 1956 


THE favourable trend in the economic situation continued in 1955—56, 
with increased acceleration. Apart from improved trade and revenue, 
due to some extent to the impact of a comprehensive road construction 
programme resulting in the opening up of new country, and better 
shipping facilities, there was considerable advance in the less 
tangible but none-the-less important human and social factors. 
Bananas continued to be the island’s chief export crop, and, with the 
development of major and feeder roads, new areas are being con- 
stantly brought under cultivation. Production of bananas in 1955 was 
nearly 1} million stems; in 1956 production reached well beyond 
1? million stems. Apart from the increase in the number of bunches 
exported, there was an equally substantial increase in the average 
weight per stem, which, under the terms of the contract of payment 
by weight is the more relevant consideration. The average weight 
per bunch increased from 24-2 Ib. in 1955 to 27:8 lb. in 1956. 
Two factors were primarily responsible for this increase: the intro- 
duction of the system of low-volume spraying against Leaf Spot 
Disease, and the greater use made of fertilizers by growers. 

This prosperity was very favourably reflected in the social and 
private life of the community. A greater number of improved types 
of dwelling houses was being constructed both in urban and rural 
areas, and many more families were able to take advantage of the 
facilities offered for secondary education of their children. The 
significant spread of the Credit Union movement has given a new 
emphasis to thrift, and voluntary thrift and credit societies with 
their comprehensive programme for community development have 
made a marked impact on rural life in particular. 

There was a steady upward trend in local revenue. In 1955 this 
amounted to $1,932,998 and in 1956 to $2,238,524. As a result the 
Government was able to improve administrative and social services. 
Several projects financed from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds were either completed or started during the period. In 1956 
the Trans-Insular Road, which connects the northern and southern 
part of the island, was opened to vehicular traffic and thus Ports- 
mouth, the second town, is now connected with the capital, Roseau, 
by 52 miles of motor road. The Layou Valley Road which was begun 
early in 1956 should be completed early in 1958 and with its comple- 
tion another extremely fertile area will be opened up. Work com- 
menced and continued on the Windward Coast road and it was 
hoped that within the next two years, when this road would be 
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completed, the hitherto inaccessible Eastern District would be con- 
nected to the chief port, Roseau. The new Roseau Jetty was completed 
in 1955, and small cargo boats of about 400 tons gross are able to 
moor alongside and discharge cargo. The Princess Margaret Hospital 
at Goodwill was opened in March, 1956. The new Police Station 
in Roseau, the extension to the Convent High School, the 
Ministerial buildings, and two primary school buildings were 
constructed. Work was begun on the new Roseau River Bridge, 
the new fire station and the new warehouse in Roseau. 

In preparing the development programme for the five years 
1955-60, the emphasis continued to be on agriculture and roads. 
There are plans for the extension of the Goodwill Stock Farm, a 
Livestock Scheme, and forestry and Crown Lands development. 

During 1956, Dr. Lecky, Chief Livestock Officer of Jamaica, 
visited Dominica, on the invitation of the Government, to advise 
on livestock improvement. 

Among the Colonial Development and Welfare grants received 
in 1955 was an amount of £44,100 for the production of rooted 
clonal cuttings of cocoa. The scheme makes provision for an annual 
output of 100,000 plants. 

In the social field, the emphasis was on family nutrition and 
home improvement. Training days for leaders of the 3F Campaign 
were held by the Social Welfare Department and there was an 
awakened consciousness of the need for improvement in rural life. 
Voluntary societies such as the Young Christian Workers Move- 
ment and the Mother’s League organised by the Roman Catholic 
Authorities are doing splendid work in the improvement of home 
and family life and in awakening a new attitude towards work. 

In the constitutional sphere the most significant development 
was the introduction of the Ministerial System of Government, 
which came into force in March, 1956. This follows the line of the 
system now operating in Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados. Four of 
the elected members of the Legislative Council are elected by that 
body to. the Executive Council, three of whom are charged with the 
administration of departments and subjects and are styled Ministers. 
The Elected members of Executive Council, which is the principal 
instrument of policy, have a voting majority on that body, since 
the President has a casting vote only and whenever the Governor 
is present the Administrator has no vote. 

The first Ministers of Government were: 

Honourable F. A. Baron: Minister for Trade and Production; 

Honourable J. A. Stewart-Boyd: Minister for Communications 
and Works; 

Honourable J. B. Charles: Minister for Social Services. 

The most outstanding event of the period was the celebration 
from the 21st to the 23rd August, 1955, of the 150th anniversary of 
uninterrupted British rule in Dominica. A detachment of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry travelled from Jamaica to Dominica in 
H.M.S. Burghead Bay to take part in the celebrations, which were on 
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an island-wide scale and an unqualified success. During the festivities 
the inhabitants demonstrated in an impressive manner their loyalty 
and devotion to the Crown. | 

Generally 1955 and 1956 were years of expanding economic 
progress, despite the drought in the early part of 1956 which, to 
some extent, affected production. The cost of living continued to be 
high and the migration of Dominican workers to the United Kingdom 
gained momentum, as those who were away were able to send passage 
money to friends and relatives. Labour relations remained good. 

Dominica was fortunate to escape hurricanes during both years, 
but the heavy seas caused by the back-wash of hurricanes “Janet” 
in 1955 and “Greta” in 1956 caused heavy damage to jetties and 
coastal villages and roads. 

On the recommendation of Mr. D. J. Kirkness, the then Financial 
and Economic Adviser to the Governor of the Windward Islands, 
a 20 per cent increase in salaries, effective from Ist January, 1956, 
was awarded to Civil Servants. This increase also applied to 
daily-paid Government labourers. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE estimated population of the Colony on the 31st December, 1955, 
was 63,086, compared with 61,398 at the end of 1954. No census has 
been taken since 1946. Comparative vital statistical data for the 
years 31st December, 1953-56, are given below. 


1955 1956 


Mid-year ae Estimate 


62,320 63,777 
No. of Births 


No. of Deaths ; 870 925 
Excess Births over Deaths. 1,673 1,491 
Birth Rate (per thousand popu- 

lation) : 40-8 37-9 
Death Rate (per thousand 

population) ; 14-0 14-5 
No. of Still-births . 65 45 
Still-births (rate per thousand 

births) : 24-9 18-6 
Infant Mortality (deaths) 306 319 
Infant Mortality (rate per 

thousand live births) . ; 120-3 132-8 





The numbers of departures and arrivals during 1955 were 3,433 
and 3,448 respectively. Comparative figures for 1953-55 are as 
follows: 


1953 1954 1955 
Arrivals ; ; : , 3,653 3,559 3,448 
Departures. F , : 2,834 2,884 3,433 
Excess arrivals over departures . 819 675 15 


There were 323 marriages during 1955, compared with 228 in the 
previous year. The corresponding marriage figures for 1953 and 1952 
were 218 and 214 respectively. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE following table shows the estimated number of workers employed 
in the main industries and services. 


Male Female 
Agriculture 
Overseers . : i ‘ . , 100 — 
Foremen . : ; : " : 300 — 
Unskilled workers , : ; : 3,000 3,000 
Manufacture 
ers : : ; . P ‘ 200 — 
Blacksmiths : F : . ; 20 — 
Boot and Shoemakers . , ; : 100 — 
Butchers. : ; : : ; 40 — 
Cabinet-makers . ; ; : . 40 — 
Seamstresses : : ; : ; — 600 
Mechanics . . ; : : aa 100 — 
Printers. : : : ‘ : 30 — 
Sawyers. ; ‘ , ‘ : 100 — 
Tailors ; ‘ : : : ‘ 100 — 
Other factory workers . ; ; ; 200 300 
Construction 
Foremen . ... ; ; : 50 — 
Stonemasons 2 : , : : 100 — 
Carpenters . : : é : : 300 — 
Electricians and Linesmen . : i 20 — 
Painters. ¢ ; : : : 20 — 
Pipefitters . é ; : : ; 10 — 
Transport 
Boatmen and Deckhands__.. ‘ d 100 — 
Longshoremen and Stevedores ; : 200 — 
Motor vehicle drivers . : ; ; 300 — 
Messengers é ; : : ; 100 — 
Commerce 
Shopkeepers (retail) . : : : 250 200 


There are no statistics of unemployment. During the period under 
review the Government Road Construction Programme and further 
extension of banana cultivation provided the principal sources of 
employment. At the same time a comparatively large migration 
of workers to the United Kingdom took place. The figures in 1955 
were 668 men and 117 women; and 725 men and 401 women in 
1956. Approximately 500 workers migrated annually to the 
neighbouring French Colony of Guadeloupe to work for a period 
of about nine months on sugar and banana cultivation. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT a 


The prevailing rates of wages in the principal occupations are set 
out overleaf. 
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Agriculture 
Overseers . 2 : : ; . $16-70 per week 
Foremen. ; : ; : . $12-30 per week 
Unskilled Workers 
Grade A. . : 3 F . 96 cents—$1-28 per day 
Grade B. ; : ‘ ‘ . 72 cents—96 cents per day 
Manufacture 
Boilermen . ‘ ; : ; . $1-20-$2-00 per day 
Blacksmiths : ‘ : . $3-00-$5-00 per day 
Boot and Shoemakers . ‘ ‘ . $1-20-$1-80 per day 
Cabinet Makers . : : ; . $2-50-$3-00 per day 
Seamstresses : . : : . $1-50~-$3-00 per day 
Mechanics . ' ‘ j ; . $2-08-$3-33 per day 
Printers. . : : : . $10-00-$27-00 per week 
Sawyers. ; 2 ; : . $10-00-$15-00 per week 
Tailors P : : , : . $2-50-$6-00 per day 
Construction 
Foremen . , , : : . $4-58 per day 
Stonemasons : . ‘ ; . $1-25-$3-33 per day 
Carpenters . é , . $1°25-$3-00 per day 
Electricians and Linesmen . ; . $4-17 per day 
Painters. : : : : . $3-50-$4-00 per day 
Pipefitters . : ; ; : . $3-33 per day 
Transport 
Toneorenies ia under Industrial Relations (page 9) 
Messengers : , : ; _ «88: 00 per week 
Commerce 
Shop-assistants . : : : . $5°50-$12-00 per week 
Personal Service 
Cooks : ; . $4-00-$5-00 per week 
Nursemaid with meals . ' : . $8-00-$12-00 per month 
Other ; : F : . $8-00-$12-00 per month 


The normal working day is eight hours for all occupations (except 
domestic service) and overtime is paid at the rate of time-and-a-half 
thereafter and on Sundays and Public Holidays. 


COST OF LIVING 


The prices of the principal foodstuffs at mid- and end-year dates 
of the period under review were as follows. 





, 1955 1956 
Item ann 

June December June December 
Bread . ; . | Loaf 2} oz. 1d. 1d. Id. 1d. 
Sugar . ‘ : 1 Ib. 6d.-7d. 6d-7d. 6d.-9d. 6d.~9d. 
Edible Oil . , pint 2s. 2s. 2s. 2s. 
Salt Fish. ¢ 1 Ib. 1s. 6d. ls. 6d. ls. 9d. 18. 9d. 
Salt Meats . P 1 Ib. 2s. 4d.-2s. 2s.4d—2s. | 2s.-3s. 2s.-3s. 
Fresh Meat . : 1 lb. 2s.8d.—Is. 8d. 1s.8d.-2s.8d.| 2s. 


2s. 
Ground Provisions 1 Ib. 3d. 3d. 3d. 3d. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The duties of the staff include labour inspection and enforcement of 
labour legislation, conciliation in trade disputes, collection of 
statistics, the registration and placing of unemployed persons and 
recruitment. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The following registered trade unions continued to operate during 
1955-56: 
The Dominica Employers’ Union. 


The Dominica Trade Union, affiliated to the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, and with a membership of 2,000. 


The Dominica Teachers’ Union, registered on 30th November, 
1948, and composed mainly of teachers in Government employment. 


A voluntary agreement negotiated between the Dominica Trade 
Union and the Dominica Employers’ Union in April, 1954, revised 
the wages and conditions of work hitherto operative in agriculture, 
and in conjunction with holidays with pay made provisions for the 
following rates of pay: 


Per hour 
Men Grade A. : . 14-16 cents 
Grade B. ; . 12-13 cents 
Women GradeA . F . 11-12 cents 
GradeB. ; . 9-10 cents 


Rates for waterfront workers, as negotiated in 1951, continued to 
operate throughout the period under review and were as follows: 


Ordinary Time Monday to Saturday: 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. (meal hour 


excluded). 
Foremen : - perhour 52 cents 
Shoremen and Cranemen : . per ton $1-12 
Stevedores . : : . perhour 39 cents 
Winchmen : 5 ‘ . perhour 44 cents 
Lighterage : . : . perton 45 cents 
Overtime 


(a) Monday to Saturday after 4 p.m. and before 7 a.m. and 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


Foremen : - perhour 80 cents 
Shoremen and Cranemen . . per ton $1°77 
Stevedores ‘ ‘ : . perhour 54 cents 
Winchmen : : ‘ . perhour 62 cents 
Lighterage : : ; per ton $2-00 


(b) Special days: Christmas Day, Good cay Easter Monday 
after 6 p.m. and before 6 a.m. 


Foremen . perhour $1-04 
Shoremen and Cranemen ‘ . per ton $2-24 
Stevedores F ; ; . perhour 78 cents 
Winchmen : : : . perhour 88 cents 


Lighterage ‘ ; 5 . per ton $2-90 
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TRADE DISPUTES 


No major disputes occurred during the period. The table below 
indicates the number and categories of minor disputes reported to 
the Labour Department. They were resolved in the main by concilia- 
tion and, in a few instances, by voluntary arbitration. 


1955 1956 
Agricultural Workers: 
Foremen. : ‘ : : 2 1 
Unskilled workers 4 15 
Bakers. : : ‘ ; ‘ 2 — 
Construction Workers: 
Carpenters . ; ; , : 12 16 
Masons . ; ; : 8 4 
Painters ; ; ; 3 : 2 2 
Plumbers. ; : 7 1 — 
Unskilled workers : ; 5 16 
Chauffeurs ; : , ; 2 5 
Domestic Servants . . . . 41 42 
Jobbers . 21 45 
Joiners 3 3 
Scavengers 1 1 
Shoemakers 1 — 
Shop Assistants 2 8 
Watchmen 2 — 
TOTAL 109 158 
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Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ., 


THE following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
for the eight year period 1949-56: 





Grants in Grants for 
Year Local C.D. Aid of Deferred 
Revenue | and W. | Adminis- | Maintenance of| Total 
tration | Public Works* 


Cee ne ee en EEE 















$ $ $ $ 
1949 987,120 175,846 144,000 — 1,306,966 
1950 1,154,012 | 512,038 91,200 — 1,757,250 
1951 1,433,574 | 537,418 72,000 — 2,042,992 
1952 1,458,594 | 521,923 396,000 — 2,376,517 
1953 1,645,576 | 647,014 | 480,134 — 2,772,124 
1954 1,823,659 | 798,159 | 559,960 — 3,181,778 
1955 1,932, 771,540 | 476,186 90,099 3,270,823 
1956 2. 238, 524 | 1,173, 293 471, 365 — 3,883,182 
EXPENDITURE 
,Grants for 
Year Local C.D Deferred 
Expendi- | and W. | Maintenanceof| Total 
ture Public Works* 
$ $ $ $ 
1949. : ; . | 1,258,612 137,131 — 1,395,743 
1950... ; : . | 1,323,730 | 555,744 — 1,889,474 
1951 1,455,443 592,491 — 047,934 
1952 1,769,486 | 522,680 — 2,292,166 
1953 1,878,681 687,300 — 2,565,982 
1954 2,077,303 698,074 — 2,775,377 
1955 2,395,390 | 887,566 90,099 3,373,055 
2,709,889 — 3,883,182 


. Retained from surpluses earned. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 


The main heads of local revenue during the past three years were: 
1956 


eee ee (Estimated) 
$ 
Customs . ° . : 1,022,200 1,080,886 1,220,592 
Excise Duties . , : 171,249 187,422 : 
Licences . . : : 49,379 52,825 56,442 
Taxes. ; . 254,804 - 299,493 232,832 
Harbour Dues, etc. 56,789 92,512 104,659 
Fees of Court, ‘Office, etc. 81,250 125,802 102,671 


Post Office . 150,719 50,812 106,170 
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Customs and Export Duties on goods imported into the Colony are 
generally speaking specific in regards to foodstuffs and ad valorem 
on other commodities. The rate of duty varies between 5 per cent and 
30 per cent preferential, and 8 per cent and 40 per cent general. Most 
ad valorem goods are chargeable at 20 per cent and 30 per cent 
preferential and general respectively. 

Export duty is chargeable on the principal agricultural products. 
This is usually on a sliding scale based on values on the date of 
exportation. 

Excise duty is chargeable on locally-manufactured rum at the rate 
of $1-80 (7s. 6d. per proof gallon), and on tobacco as follows: 

Black Leaf Tobacco . 18 cents per Ib. ) 


Cigars ‘ ‘ . 42cents per lb. }plus 124% 
Cigarettes . ; . 6cents 
Collections during the last three years were: 
are Aa 1956 (estimated) 
Rum ; 163,238 178,366 189,942 
Tobacco . 8,011 9,056 9,405 


Taxes. The main source of direct taxation is income tax. This 
amounted to $230,501 in 1954 and $267,282 in 1955, and is estimated 
at $199,902 in 1956. 

Income Tax is payable on the income accruing in, derived from, 
or received in the Colony in respect of: 

(a) gains or profits of any trade, business, profession or vocation; 

(5) gains or profits from any employment; 

(c) the annual value of land and improvements thereon used by 
or on behalf of the owner or used rent-free by the occupier 
for purposes of residence or enjoyment; 

-(d) dividends, interest or discounts; 

(e) pension, charge or annuity; 

({) rents, royalties, premiums and any other profits arising from 
property. 

Tax is charged upon the chargeable income for the year 
immediately preceding the year of assessment. The principal 
exemptions are: 

(a) the income of any local authority; 

(b) the income of any statutory or registered building society; 

(c) the income of any ecclesiastical, charitable or educational 
institution of a public character; 

(d) the emoluments of members of foreign consular services; 

(e) wound and disability pensions granted to members of Her 
Majesty’s Forces; 

(f) the income of ministers of religion as such. 
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The rates of tax and allowances in force in 1955—56 were as follows: 


RATES OF TAX 


Cents in each $4-80 


Individuals 
Under $240 . 4 
First $240 up to $475- 20 6 
9» 480 12 
Next $480, i. e. $484- 80 to $960 . : 24 
PA $480, i.e. $964-80 to $1,440 . : 36 
» $480, i.e. $1,444-80 to $1,920 ; 48 
» $480, i.e. $1,924-80 to $2,400 . 60 
» $480, i.e. $2,404-80 to $2,880 : 72 


» $480, i.e. $2,884-80 to $3,360 


» $480, i.e. $3,364-80 to $3,840 
i $480, i i.e. $3,844-80 to $4,320 
» $480, i.e. $4,324-80 to $4,800 
+3 $480, i.e. $4,804-80 to $5,280 
3 $1,440, i.e. $5,284 to $6,720 . 
- $7,200, i.e. $6,724- 80 to $13,920 
$480, i.e. $13, 924-80 to $14,400 
On every $4- 80 over $14,400 . : 


Companies 


Allowances 


(a) 10 per cent of earned in- 
come. 


(b) Personal Abatement 


(c) Life Insurance Premium . 


(d) Wife 
(e) Children 


# in each $4: 80 


£ SSa8SkBS B 


Maximum $480. 


$480 allowed to British subjects or 
residents in the Colony. 


Premiums up to one-sixth of in- 
come after deducting the allow- 
ances at (a) and (b) above and 
provided that such allowance does 
not exceed $1,200. 


$240. 


$120 for each child under 16 years 
of age or, if over 16 years, receiving 
whole-time instruction, at an insti- 
tution of learning. 


The incidence of income tax on a person (as distinct from a 
company) at varying levels is given at Appendix 1. 


Stamp Duties are governed by the Leeward Islands Federal Laws, 
Chapter 135. Receipts under this head totalled $9,973 in 1954, 
$19,488 in 1955 and $12,267 (estimated) in 1956. A schedule of duties 


is given at Appendix II. 


Estate Duty was introduced on 15th December, 1953, and affects 
the estate of persons dying after that date. It is chargeable as follows: 
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Where the principal value of the estate: 
Exceeds $2,400 and does not exceed $7,200 


Exceeds $7,200 and does not exceed $12,000. 1 
Exceeds $12,000 and does not exceed $14,000. 1} 


Rate per cent. 


Exceeds $14,400 and does not exceed $19,200 2 

Exceeds $19,200 and does not exceed $24,000 3 

Exceeds $24,000 and does not exceed penn 800 4 

Exceeds $28,800  . ‘ 5 

There is no poll or hut tax in the Cisne. 
MAIN HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 
1956 

i ad ee) 
Agriculture : : : j ; ; 107,212 99,032 128,727 
Education : . 279,127 290,812 296,398 
Medical (including Hospitals) : : ‘ 262,295 272,862 299,536 
Pensions . : ' : 70,364 73,860 102,166 
Police (including Fire Brigade) : : ; 195,020 216,186 232,252 
Prisons. ; : ; ; 44.018 50,760 55,356 
Public Works Department : : ; 5 68,912 67,419 71,337 
Public Works Recurrent. 4 : . 217,996 347,892 498,958 
Public Works Eevee ners : ‘ : 137,249 183,270 301,672 
Treasury . : é : 85,660 98, 952 97,574 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The Public Debt at 31st December of each of the years 1954 to 1956 
was as follows: 


ree “ee ee 

Agricultural Loans—Watts Schemes. 38,845 37,306 35,714 
Loan to Cultivators on account of 1930 

Hurricane : os ; 36,179 33,697 31,128 

Plant Distribution, 1930 Hurricane . : 14,940 13,984 12,995 

Goodwill Estate Loan, 1946 z ‘ : 81,600 81,600 81,600 

TOTAL ‘ . $171,564 166,587 161,437 


A local loan issue is represented by the last item of the above list. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A statement of Assets and Liabilities at 31st December, 1955, is given 
at Appendix III. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The principal local authorities are the Roseau Town Council and 
Portsmouth Town Board. 
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The mains heads of Revenue and Expenditure of the Roseau Town 
Council during the last three years were: 


REVENUE | EXPENDITURE 
1954 1955 1956 | 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxes. . 29,164 43,810 43,850) Pensions . 3,932 2,715 1,069 
Slaughter Administration 6,165 6,000 7,425 
House, etc... 2,047 2,210 2,941) Sanitation . 20,298 21,936 24,686 
Water Rates . 3,617 4,088 4,658) Streets . . 4,865 11,925 11,045 

Sewerage Rates 2,458 2,515 2,520) Water and 

Licences . 9,397 9,463 10,210; Sewerage . 2,411 2,207 3,564 
Other. . 1,026 3,371 5,658) Markets . 1,664 1,519 2,221 
Other . . 7,945 19,970 22,943 
TOTAL . $47,709 65,457 69,837 47,280 66,272 72,953 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
CURRENCY 


SINCE September, 1951, currency notes circulated in the British 
Eastern Caribbean territories by the British Caribbean Currency 
Board have been in use in Dominica. British currency and notes 
issued by the Governments of Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados and 
British Guiana are legal tender but are being withdrawn from circula- 
tion and replaced by British Caribbean Currency Notes. Most of the 
currency notes in circulation are of denominations of the British 
West Indian dollar, which has a fixed rate of $4-80 to the pound 
sterling ($1 = 4s. 2d.). 

British Caribbean coins, viz.: $c., 1c., 2c., 5c., 10c., 25c. and S0c., 
were put in circulation in November, 1955, when the withdrawal of 
sterling coinage commenced. The value of sterling coins still in 
circulation is negligible. The amount of currency in circulation at 
31st December, 1956, is estimated at $1,572,850-00, of which 
$1,479,400-00 was British Caribbean currency notes and $83,450:00 
coins. 

The Government operates a Savings Bank in Roseau with a 
branch at Portsmouth, the second largest town. The amount on 
deposit and the number of depositors at the end of the years 1954 
to 1956 were: 


| Amount No. of 
Year DEBES Depositors 
1954. ‘ . 395,173 1,681 
. 411,051 1,813 


1955. ‘ 
1956 (estimated) . 451,588 1,947 
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Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December, 
1956, were: 


Currency Rate 
Sterling: Buying . | $4-80 B.W.1.=£1 4-778; 
Selling ; do. 4-83 
U.S.A.: Buying ; % Premium 71:-4% 
Selling : % do. 73°4% 
Canada: Buying : % do. 718:5% 
Selling : % do. 80-66% 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


THE following table summarises trade during the years 1949 to 1956. 


$’000 
Export 
Year — Imports cara a 
Domestic | Foreign Total Cea 
1949 1,234 39 1,273 2,340 — 1,086 
1950 2,065 23 2,088 4,161 — 2,078 
1951 2,759 73 2,832 5,185 — 2,403 
1952 4,451 75 4,527 5,706 — 1,198 
1953 4,628 72 4,701 5,085 — 423 
1954 4,53 45 4,576 5,592 — 1,016 
1955 4,938 114 5,051 6,026 — 1,415 
1956 5,767 42 5,809 6,000 — 


(estimate) 


Details of imports and exports are given on pp. 17 and 18. 

In 1955, imports at over $6 million reached a new record and 
stood 8 per cent above the 1954 figure. 

The increase in the value of trade in 1955 was estimated to be 
largely the result of an increase in volumes of both imports and 
exports, which were 8 per cent and 1 per cent respectively above the 
1954 level. On the other hand average values of exports declined by 
1-1 per cent, while those of imports increased by 0-1 per cent 
compared with 1954, and the resulting balance of trade was 
unfavourable. 

Foodstuffs and manufactured articles account for the major part 
of the Colony’s imports. However there was a tendency to spend 
increasing amounts on manures and transport equipment, which 
together rose from 4-9 per cent of total imports in 1951 to 8-1 per 
cent in 1955. 
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Increased production of bananas caused exports of this commodity 
to rise from 26-1 per cent by value of total domestic exports in 1951 
to 54-8 per cent in 1954 and 65-3 per cent in 1956. Due principally, 
to drought in 1955, there were striking decreases in exports of fresh 
citrus fruits and vanilla during 1955, as compared with 1954. There 
were significant increases in quantities of raw lime juice and lime oil 
shipped during this same period, but owing to lower prices these 
changes were not reflected in their values. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 
The principal supplying countries of the Colony’s imports were: 


$000 (c.i.f.) 
Countries 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom . , 1,945 1,882 1,324 1,916 2,052 
Canada : 1,117 1,073 1,049 1,265 1,129 
British West ‘Indies P 1,001 1,607 1,001 930 1,104 
Australia. 127 86 93 79 64 
Other British Countries| 222 | £266 783 396 434 
United States of America 519 532 502 444 516 
O.E.E.C. Countries (non- | 
sterling) . 228 215 296 454 563 
Other Foreign Countries 66 89 95 120 188 


The principal countries of destination of total exports were: 





$000 (f.0.b.) 
Countries 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
United Kingdom . | 1,390 3,412 3,447 3,323 3,726 4,594 
Canada . 57 46 99 52 43 76 
British West Indies . 350 426 ' 445 538 492 461 
Australia : 195 115 111 123 128 101 
Other British . 
Countries . : 424 111 86 81 160 56 
United States of 
America. 254 385 448 390 446 483 
O.E.E.C. Countries 
(non-Sterling) . 159 26 64 67 54 36 
Other Foreign 
Countries . ‘ Zz 4 — _ — 2 





The United Kingdom, the British West Indies, Canada and the 
United States of America continued to be the principal customers in 
1955, supplying 34 per cent, 18 per cent, 19 per cent and 9 per cent 
of the Colony’s imports respectively, and purchasing 74 per cent, 
10 per cent, 1 per cent and 9 per cent of the Colony’s exports, in that 
order. In 1956 these countries purchased respectively 79, 8, 1 and 
8 per cent. 


(72429) At2 
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Imports from Denmark the Netherlands and West Germany 
together increased from 1-8 per cent of total imports in 1951 to 6-8 
per cent in 1955, while exports to these countries dropped from 4-3 per 
cent to 0-6 per cent over the same period. The Netherlands supplied 
4-4 per cent of total imports in 1955, consisting principally of milk. 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


IT is estimated that 32,500 acres of farm lands in Dominica are 
cultivated out of a total of 80,000 acres which have been alienated. 
The total cultivable area is approximately 50,000 acres. 

The following represents the general pattern of land use: 


Acres 
Area in woodland on farms . 24,000 
Orchard crops interplanted with some food crops 24,000 
Pasture land : ; : . 4,500 
Areas in miscellaneous use. : ‘ : 4,000 


Land and Water Conservation 


Anti-erosion measures on arable land are controlled and directed 
by the Department of Agriculture. A special soil conservation scheme 
has been in operation for the prime benefit of squatters on Crown 
Lands, with the ultimate objective of arresting shifting cultivation. 
A policy of gradual education and much persuasion has been 
adopted, with satisfactory results. Cash incentives and assistance in 
deserving cases have proved to be beneficial. The preservation of 
water supplies and catchment areas is undertaken by the Forestry 
Department, which also controls the sale and felling of timber under 
licences and the payment of fees and royalties. A Forest Soil and 
Water Conservation Ordinance of 1946 ensures adequate control 
and protection of natural resources. 


Land Ownership 


The only form of alienation is the freehold system. Leasehold is 
regarded as unworkable and unpopular. Rentals to tenants on 
estates have been in operation with varying forms of contract of 
tenancy. The position regarding small tenancies has been regularised 
with the coming into operation of an Agricultural Small Tenancies 
Ordinance in 1953. This Ordinance defines contracts of tenancy, 
stipulates conditions of termination of tenancies and regularises in 
general all conditions pertaining to tenure. 

The Crown occupies approximately 60 per cent of the total land 
area, most of which is under forest in varying degrees. The indigenous 
people, known as Caribs, possess an area of approximately 3,700 
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acres. The majority of the remainder of alienated land is owned by 
native local inhabitants. The proportion of land acquired by purchase 
by non-natives has increased greatly in recent years. 

Officially controlled programmes for the development of agri- 
cultural land have been restricted to the establishment of five 
District Agricultural Stations which have been financed by Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. These Stations have as their 
objective the dissemination, through visual aids and demonstrations 
in their respective areas, of improved practices of agriculture. Other 
functions include the production and distribution, at subsidised prices, 
of planting material of the Colony’s staple crops to the planting 
community. A scheme of cocoa production also makes planting 
material of this crop available under similar conditions. Livestock 
stud services are made available at the district stations at nominal 
prices in an endeavour to build up numbers of the better classes of 
livestock, and to foster the practice of mixed farming. The ultimate 
aim is to relieve the strain on the Colony’s finances resulting from 
heavy imports of milk, meats and eggs. 

A scheme to provide limited short-term credit facilities to farmers 
has been integrated with a rapidly expanding banana industry. 
Advances both in cash and fertilizer have been made on an easy 
repayment instalment system. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its advisory services, 
directs farmers throughout the island in agricultural practices and 
good husbandry. 


Settlement and Laws affecting Settlement 


No well-organised land settlement schemes exist. The main task 
of the Crown Lands division of the Agricultural Department has 
been to anchor squatters on Crown Land to prevent shifting cultiva- 
tion. Recently a start was made in the lay-out of defined block 
settlements. This method provides better control and supervision of 
anti-erosion measures. 


AGRICULTURE 


The principal crops of the Colony, in order of relative importance, are 
bananas, citrus, copra, cocoa and vanillas. The following figures show 
production based upon exports: 






Production 
Crop Acreage 






Unit 1955 1956 


1,374,000 1,789,989 
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Acreages planted to bananas have steadily increased, with a 
resultant rise in production which was shortly expected to exceed 
two million stems per annum. The road-building programme and 
satisfactory marketing facilities also contributed towards the growing 
increase and expansion of this crop which continued to have an 
important impact on the Colony’s economy. A limited outlet for 
whole fresh citrus fruit to the United Kingdom market continued 
to be available on banana boats possessing refrigeration. 

The citrus-packing plant operated by the Government continued to 
handle all citrus fruit for export, with the exception of that absorbed 
by the inter-Caribbean market. 

Six rum-processing factories produced approximately 65,000 
gallons annually, all of which was consumed locally. 

Weather conditions during the period were abnormal. Very dry 
weather was experienced during the year 1955, when 54-16 inches 
were recorded at the Agricultural Department’s recording station in 
Roseau: the 25-year average at the same station was 79-38 inches. 
On the other hand 1956 was a wet year, with 85-78 inches recorded. 
The rain had an adverse effect upon the lime and citrus crops. 


Staff and Policy 

Up to October, 1956, when a Commissioner for Agricultural 
Development was appointed under a Colonial Development and 
Welfare scheme, the Agricultural Department was under the general 
supervision of an Agricultural Superintendent. The Commissioner 
was assisted by local staff consisting of a Superintendent, an Assistant 
Superintendent, five Agricultural Assistants and 17 Agricultural 
Instructors and other subordinate personnel. Under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare scheme for the control of Crown Lands 
there was a Crown Land Officer assisted by one Surveyor, instrument 
men and 12 Soil Conservation Instructors. 

Agricultural policy remains unchanged, as follows: 

(i) The conservation of the agricultural and forest resources of 

the Colony. 

(ii) Security of land tenure. 

(iii) The maintenance, expansion and improvement of the 
Colony’s main export crops. 

(iv) The organisation and improvement of peasant agriculture. 

(v) The rationalisation of farming systems and the improvement 
of food supply. 

(vi) The encouragement of greater efficiency in production, pro- 
cessing and marketing of agricultural products. 

A statutory body, the Banana Leaf Spot Control Board, comple- 
mentary to the Banana Growers’ Association and financed from a 
cess levied on the industry, provides services for the control of Leaf 
Spot disease of bananas. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The general organisation of the livestock industry remained an aspect 
of development where there was room for much expansion and 
improvement. Apart from relatively unsuitable conditions for the 
widespread rearing of livestock, caused by the difficult nature of the 
terrain and other physical conditions, there was still evident need for 
a greater love of livestock amongst the farming community. A few 
private estates have made attempts at rearing cattle and small stock, 
with varying degrees of success, but have provided no substantial 
contribution to the overall position. Despite the hilly nature of the 
terrain and the lack of adequate road systems, the use of pack animals 
is virtually non-existent. Possibilities for grazing are limited. By far 
the larger number of animals is owned by peasants and small farmers. 
These supply limited quantities of milk for sale in the various districts. 
A Government-owned dairy at the central livestock farm supplements 
the milk requirements of the principal town—Roseau. It is difficult 
to arrive at figures of livestock, but a recent survey of cattle revealed 
that the total number, including all classes, was approximately 3,000. 

As a result of a Colonial Development and Welfare grant, 
Dominica obtained the services of a full-time Veterinary Officer in 
May, 1955. 

The Central Livestock Farm, financed by a Colonial Development 
and Welfare grant, continued to serve in improving the livestock 
situation. The dairy herd started with a nucleus of 16 dairy type 
animals from Jamaica had now been built up to 24 and recent 
importation of Jamaica Hope type bulls should speed up the 
expansion and improvement of the herd. The farm also provided 
stud services for the animals of farmers, maintaining bulls, boars, 
rams and bucks for this purpose. Stud facilities were also available 
at the Agricultural Stations. During the year considerable improve- 
ment took place at the farm in the establishment and management 
of pastures. 

The Livestock Farm also ran a flock of 200 poultry and was 
shortly to be able to provide a regular supply of hatching eggs and 
young chicks for sale to the public. 


FORESTRY 


Completion of the survey and demarcation of forest reserves was 
in progress, in conjunction with the development of road systems in 
the island’s more inaccessible areas, and with the scheme for anchoring 
squatters on Crown Lands. 

The area of Crown Forest is estimated at approximately 150 square 
miles and that of private freehold at approximately 30 square miles. 
The forested area in the communally-held Carib Reserve is approxi- 
mately four to five square miles. Control of Crown Land forest is 
the responsibility of the Forestry Department. The Government has 
no control over privately owned forest, but acts in an advisory 
capacity. 
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There was no organised industry, other than pit-sawing, which 
meets the bulk of the island’s need for sawn timber. Pit-sawyers 
operate to specific orders. 

A small privately owned saw-mill operated in 1955, producing 
approximately 15,000 board feet. The mill ceased operations in 1956. 

Prices paid for locally sawn timber varied from 12 to 60 cents per 
board foot, depending upon the class of wood. Export of timber is 
strictly controlled by licence. 


The main exploitable timbers are as follows: 


Luxury Woods General Purpose Woods 
White Cedar Carapite 
Red Cedar Bois Riviére 
Balata Gomier. 
Laurier Poivre 
Mahogany 


Timber production statistics are not available, but revenue collected 
by the Forestry Department from royalties and sales of forest produce 
is in the order of $1,000 per annum. 


The Forestry Department was administered by the Commissioner 
for Agricultural Development who was Chief Forestry Officer. A 
Forest Supervisor was in immediate command, assisted by four 
Forest Rangers and eight Forest Guards. There was a Conservator 
of Forests for the Windward Islands, stationed in St. Lucia, and this 
officer, during periodic visits to Dominica, was available to the Chief 
Forest Officer for advice on forestry matters. 


FISHERIES 


For administrative convenience, government activities connected with 
fisheries were assigned to the Agricultural Department until 1953, 
when this responsibility was transferred to the Labour Department, 
and a Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Labour Officer, 
was appointed to make recommendations for the improvement of 
the fishing industry. During the same year, the appointment of a 
Fisheries Adviser to the Windward Islands made available expert 
advice to the governments of the four Colonies. As organised 
governmental activity in fisheries is still in the formative stage, very 
little information is at present available. 

Port fishing still at the experimental stage. Statistics of catches and 
landings are not available. Some 100 locally built canoes operated by 
about 300 fishermen were engaged in commercial fishing; line, seine 
and fish pots are used. 

There is no processing. The boats engage in fishing for only a 
period of the day and the volume of catches falls far short of the 
demand for fresh fish, except very occasionally. 

There is a market in each of the two urban areas, but in the rural 
areas, and even in the urban areas, sales are made directly to buyers 
on the beaches because of the shortage of supply. 
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There was no significant research undertaken locally, but the 
appointment of the Fisheries Adviser should, in the near future, see 
research initiated. The Committee undertook a limited survey of 
numbers of canoes engaged in fishing and of persons engaged in the 
industry. 

It is expected that a general programme of governmental activity 
in fisheries will be framed in the near future. So far, funds have been 
made available to assist fishermen to purchase boats. Stocks of fishing 
twine have been built up for sale to fishermen and it is proposed to 
create a revolving fund to be used in association with the other 
colonies of the Windward Islands for the direct importation and sale 
at cost price of the more common items of fishing gear used by the 
fishermen of the four colonies. 


HANDICRAFTS AND HOME INDUSTRIES 


There is a tradition of straw and fibre handicrafts in Dominica and 
the limiting factor is one of markets. The chief articles made are mats, 
hats, bags and baskets. The traditional Carib basketry continues, 
though it has been found that many of the younger generation of 
Caribs do not learn the art. 

The earlier processes of production are carried on as cottage 
industries (e.g., the plaiting of straws) and the final product is 
generally finished in the town at the commercial establishments which 
are also the chief exporters. 

Embroidery work of good standard is also produced. Some wood 
handicraft is done at the local prison. 

The distinctive grass mats produced in Dominica continue to be 
highly regarded in export markets, mainly in the British Caribbean 
area and the United States of America. The estimated value of 
production, mainly mats, handbags, baskets and hats, during 1955 
was $48,000 (£10,000). Some handicrafts were exhibited at the 
British Industries Fair, 1955. 

The Social Welfare Department is responsible for promoting 
handicraft development outside schools, while the Education Depart- 
ment organises the teaching of handicrafts in the elementary schools. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The year 1955 saw a remarkable development of credit societies of 
the limited liability type in the rural areas: eight new societies were 
organised. In 1956, three more were formed. As a medium for thrift 
and as a source of short-term credit, the Unions have proved them- 
selves of great social and economic value. 

At the end of 1955, the following members and types of societies 
were in existence: 


Processing and Marketing. Two societies with a membership of 


120. They did not operate during the years under review owing to 
difficulties in marketmg their products. 
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Credit Unions. Seven registered societies and six unregistered with 

a membership of 3,293, share capital of $139,696. Loans made i in 

1955 totalled $146, 063. 

Thrift. Thirty-two savings unions with a combined membership 
of 2,223 and savings of $16,505. 

The Social Welfare Officer is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. The Government gives encouragement by financing the 
cont training abroad for selected persons engaged in co-operative 
work. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Department and Policy 


The Education Officer is the executive head of the Department of 
Education. He was assisted by two Education District Officers, whose 
duties included the improvement of teaching methods and organisa- 
tion, the training of pupil teachers, and other matters assigned to 
them by the Education Officer. 

Until March, 1956, education policy was primarily the duty of the 
Education Officer, assisted by an Education Board and an Education 
Committee of the Legislative Council. With the introduction of the 
Ministerial system, the Department has been placed under the 
Ministry for Social Services, which, with the Education Officer, is 
jointly responsible for educational policy. The function of the Educa- 
tion Board is in the main advisory. 

Fundamentally the policy aims at raising literacy standards 
generally among the school and adult population, awakening an 
interest in the local environment, fostering the development of skill 
in crafts, and promoting the physical and moral welfare of the 
children in co-operation with the Medical Department, religious 
bodies and other organisations. 

Free elementary education is provided by the Government for 
boys and girls; the average age of entry is 5 years and of leaving 
15 years. 

Provision i is made by law for the introduction, by resolution of the 
legislature, of compulsory school attendance in any area, but no 
such measure was introduced owing, mainly through lack of accom- 
modation, to the impracticability of enforcing it. This condition had 
improved in a few areas, and it was intended to proclaim them as 
compulsory attendance areas in the near future. 

Secondary education is not free, but there are a limited number of 
free places provided by the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Methodist Church Authorities, and the Government awards five 
free places to boys and girls respectively, on the results of a scholar- 
ship test for pupils under 13 years of age at the elementary schools. 
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Elementary Schools 


There were 47 public elementary schools in Doininica during the 
period reviewed. Of these, 44 were Government schools and three 
were grant-aided schools run by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
schools provided free education for children between 5 and 15 years, 
and with the exception of five (two for boys and three for girls) were 
co-educational. There were nine subsidised private infant schools for 
children of the pre-school age and up to 8 years of age in areas 
isolated and remote from a public elementary school. 

Requests for establishment of new schools in new areas were under 
active consideration. 


Secondary Schools 


There were four secondary schools in 1955 and 1956, two for boys 
and two for girls. One for boys (the Dominica Grammar School) was 
wholly maintained by Government; the remaining three were fee- 
paying, one for boys and one for girls by the Roman Catholic 
Authorities and one for girls by the Methodist Church Authorities. 
All prepared pupils for the Cambridge School and Higher School 
Examinations; on the results of the latter the Island Scholarship 
open to boys and girls is awarded biennially by the Government. 
Pupils from these schools, as well as students taking private tuition, 
take the General Certificate of Education Examination of London 
University. 


Expenditure 


Expenditure on education from local revenue was approximately 
$290,812 in 1955 and $296,398 in 1956, exclusive of grants to the 
University College of the West Indies and other institutions, but 
inclusive of grants for scholarships. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS 


Elementary (Primary and Post-Primary) Education 


1955 1956 
No. No. 
School Attendance 
Schools (Public Elementary) . ; ; : : 47 47 
Pupils on roll : ‘ : ‘ 11,571 11,901 
Average attendance all sessions ; ‘ , : 8,242 8,366 
Teachers 
Head Teachers certificated trained . ; : ; 19 21 
Head Teachers certificated not trained : : ; 27 25 
Head Teachers uncertificated . : : : 1 1 
Assistant Teachers certificated trained : . ’ 4 5 
Assistant Teachers certificated not trained : ; 65 68 
Probationer Teachers certificated : ; ; : 88 69 
Pupil Teachers ; : ; . ; 74 107 
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Secondary Education 
1955 1956 
School Attendance 
Schools ; . : : : , : 4 4 
Pupils on roll ; , : , ; j ; 865 961 
Teachers 
Graduates. F : : : ‘ ; 12 15 
Non-Graduates : : : , : ‘ ; 37 32 
49 47 
Expenditure 
id oe 
Local Revenue . ; : : : : i ; 290,812 296,398 
C.D. & W. Funds. : ; ; ; , : 33,761 47,931* 
Roseau Town Council , ’ 502 326 


*C.D. & W. Accounts for 1956 not yet closed. 


Teacher Training 

Three elementary school teachers were sent for a two-year course 
of training to Erdiston College, Barbados, in 1955, bringing the total 
in training to six. In August, 1956, three of these returned to the 
Colony, after the completion of their training, and a month later a 
further two teachers embarked for training. 

The great majority of the teachers in the elementary schools were 
not college-trained. 

The Hodgen’s revised scale of salaries meant some improvement 
in the standard of living of teachers in general, yet the exodus of 
young male as well as female teachers to the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere for better wages continued. 

Towards the end of 1956 an independent commission was 
appointed to inquire into the salaries paid to teachers in elementary 
schools. | 


Scholarships 

The Caribbean Commission awarded two one-year scholarships to 
the Metropolitan Vocational School, Puerto Rico, under the Carib- 
bean Vocational Training Scheme. One student studied home 
economics and the other electricity. 

Seven agricultural scholarships were provided from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds in 1955 and 1956. Five candidates 
studied in Trinidad and two in Jamaica. 

The Dominica Agricultural Scholarship for 1956 was awarded to 
Mr. J. B. Yankey, who proceeded to Trinidad to pursue his studies. 

In addition to these, the following scholarships and courses of 
study were awarded in 1955-56: 
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Source of 
Name Nature of Course Place of Study Award 
J. A. Barzey . . Co-operatives Puerto Rico I.C.A. and 
C.D. & W. 
W. R. L. Friday . Oversea Service United Kingdom C.D. & W. 
Course ‘‘B”’ 
C. O. Hill ; . Forestry Puerto Rico F.O.A. 
C.M. Jolly. . Oversea Service United Kingdom C.D. & W 
Course 66 A’”’ 
W. Lawrence . . Civil Engineering Canada Local Funds 
C.E. Layne. . Cadet Officer Jamaica Local Funds 
F. Symes ‘ . Armourer Jamaica Local Funds 
J.C. Bruney . . Public Administration Jamaica C.D. & W. 
M. Charles. . Civil Engineering United Kingdom C.D. & W. 
L. W. Edwards . Income Tax United Kingdom C.D. & W. 
and Local 
. Funds 
C. A. Severin . . Hospital Steward Trinidad Local Funds 
C.M. Jolly. . Audit & Accountancy United Kingdom C.D. & W. 
Dr. D. C. Shillingford Tuberculosis Treat- United Kingdom Local Funds 
: ment 
C. A. Sorhaindo . Oversea Service United Kingdom C.D. & W. 
Course ‘‘A’”’ 
J. Talma ; . Animal Husbandry & Jamaica C.D. & W. 
Grass Agronomy | 
N. E. Watty . . Oversea Service United Kingdom C.D. & W. 
C ourse **B’”’ ; : : 


There were several private students following courses in Canada 
_and the United Kingdom. | | 


Adult Education 


Adult and evening classes were held in 1955 and 1956. There were 
10 continuation classes conducted by teachers for young adults who 
wanted to further their elementary school education. 

In addition, the Extra Mural Department of the University College 
of the West Indies conducted classes in English, French and mathe- 
matics at the Dominica Grammar School. 

The 3-F Campaign organised the usual Achievement Day pro- 
grammes at La Plaine and Morne Jaune. At Calibishie, the head 
teacher held an exhibition with a demonstration of agricultural 
techniques. 

Visiting members of the British Council and the staff of the 
University College of the West Indies held public meetings which 
large audiences attended. 

The staff of the Education Department addressed several gatherings 
during the period under review. 


New Buildings 


A new school established at Wesley in 1955 replaced the former 
wooden building. 

The Giraudel Government School was erected in 1956, and work 
began on the Tete Morne (Picadeau) Building. Both buildings were 
partly financed from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 
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A grant of £4,000 was made to the Convent authorities to increase 
their facilities for domestic science teaching. A new building was 
completed in November, 1956. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
General 


Figures show that the drop in the incidence of malaria and syphilis 
continued. There was, however, an increase in the incidence of 
tuberculosis. Facilities for the adequate diagnosis and treatment of 
tuberculosis were lacking and unless steps were taken to remedy this 
unhappy situation, the incidence of this disease could be expected to 
continue to rise. There was also a disturbing increase in the number 
of deaths from avitaminosis and other deficiency states. 

Available figures showing the incidence of the most prevalent 
diseases for 1955 and 1956 are shown below: 


Diseases 1955 1956 


Malaria . F ; : : 234 15 
Gastro-enteritis ‘ : : ; ‘ 1,137 130 
Dysentery . ; ; ‘ ; , 342 308 
Syphilis : ; ; : ; . 87 58 
Gonorrhoea . ; , : ; ‘ 237 171 
Tuberculosis . ? ‘ ‘ ; 75 96 
Pneumonia . : ; i P ; 58 74 
Ankylostomiasis . ‘ ‘ 401 462 
Typhoid and para-typhoid fever ; ‘ 95 95 
Avitaminosis and other deficiency states . 768 1,080 


Vital statistics are given on p. 6. 

Compared with 1954 there was an increase in births, deaths and 
infant mortality in 1955. The increase in infant mortality was almost 
certainly related to the increased number of deaths from avitaminosis 
and other deficiency states, as children are usually the chief sufferers 
from these conditions. 


Hospitals and Clinics 


The new hospital at Goodwill was opened on 29th March, 1956. 
The premises occupied by the old hospital were being converted into 
offices and store-rooms. There was a 35-bed hospital at Portsmouth 
and two cottage hospitals at Grand Bay (four beds) and Marigot 
(six beds). 

Plans were afoot for opening a clinic at Salisbury. There were now 
19 dispensaries at key centres round the coast, where regular clinics 
were held by District Medical Officers. 

At the Princess Margaret Hospital there were 2,602 admissions 
during 1956, the daily average of in-patients being 112. The number 
of deliveries in the maternity ward was 529, with 21 still-births. The 
number of surgical operations performed during 1956 was 994, made 
up of 334 major and 660 minor operations. What was intended as an 
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isolation ward was being used as a tuberculosis ward in the absence 
of a sanatorium. It was quite inadequate for the purpose. 

The number of admissions to the Portsmouth Hospital during 1956 
was 933 and the daily average of in-patients 24. There were 95 
deliveries in the maternity ward, with five still-births. Thirty-two 
major and 57 minor surgical operations were performed. 


Training of Nurses 


The need for improvement in the standard of teaching remained. 
The services of a full-time Sister-Tutor were urgently required. 


Medical and Health Personnel 
Medical and health personnel employed by the Government were: 


Senior Medical Officer . 1 
Medical Officers . 8 
Dentist ‘ l 
Chief Sanitary Inspector l 
Assistant Chief Sanitary Inspector 1 
District Nurses. : 88 
District Sanitary Inspectors : 14 
Senior Health Visitors . 1 
Health Visitors . 5 
Laboratory Technician 1 
Dispensers . 10 


In addition there were in private practice 60 District Nurses and 
seven dispensers. | 

The town of Roseau, governed by a Town Council, operates its 
_OWn Sanitary services. Staff employed was as follows: 


Chief Sanitary Inspector 1 
District Sanitary Inspectors 3 
Town Constables 2 


Regular child welfare clinics are held and instruction is given to 
mothers on the care and feeding of infants. 


U.N.I.C.E.F. Milk Feeding Programme 
During 1956, 224,537 lb. of milk were distributed to the following 


groups: 
42,805 Infants 
28,464 Pre-School Children 
6,549 Pregnant Women 
2,138 Nursing Mothers 
70,028 School Children 


Anti- Yaws and V.D. Campaign 


An anti-yaws and V.D. campaign was started on Ist April, 1956, 
operating through 14 clinics, with the aim of eradicating yaws and 
controlling the spread of venereal diseases. The following is a 
summary of the work done: 
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Kahn positive cases treated . . 113 
Kahn positive cases discharged as cured 53 
Chancroid cases treated ; 10 
Chancroid cases discharged ascured 10 
Primary syphilis treated : ‘ 4 
Primary syphilis cured . : ‘ : 4 
Secondary syphilis treated. F ‘ 1 
Secondary syphilis cured ; ; ‘ 1 
Gonorrhoea treated . ‘ ; , 32 
Gonorrhoea cured : : , 32 
Gonorrhoea traced and treated. ; 17 
Gonorrhoea traced and cured ‘ P 17 


Sanitary Work 


Spraying of houses with D.D.T. continued in connection with 
Aedes Aegypti eradication and malaria control. Residual spraying 
was discontinued in November. 

Sixty-one health talks were given to schools and 201 to village 
groups: 184 health demonstrations were given. 

The number of houses in the Colony with no sanitary conveniences 
still posed a problem for the Sanitary Department; it was hoped that 
steps would be taken to remedy this situation in the near future. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


There had been no island-wide survey of housing needs, but housing 
standards were known to be low. The principal housing needs are for 
houses for middle and lower income groups. 

The majority of new houses of the middle income group are 
constructed of concrete blocks, while timber houses are still popular 
with the lower income group. Building costs are high as most of the 
materials have to be imported. 

The principal activities of the Central Housing and Planning 
Authority during the period under review were the development of 
the Goodwill Housing Estate and the issuing of building permits in 
urban areas. 

All lots in the Goodwill Housing Estate were allocated and the 
sale, hire-purchase and rental of land was progressing satisfactorily; 
in 1955 and 1956, $78,000 was collected. The erection of buildings 
continued at a fair rate. The position in the Goodwill First Supple- 
mentary Scheme is indicated below. 

Large Medium Small Total 
Houses completed 7 35 90 132 


Houses under construction 6 18 49 73 

Total number . 13 53 139 205 
Construction started or com- 

pleted, per cent. : . 19 30 51 40 


There was pressure for more building lots and the Authority was 
proceeding with the sub-division of lands under its control. It was 
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St. Ann’s Day Nursery, a voluntary institution run by the Roman Catholic 
Authorities. 
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The first Aided Self-help Housing Scheme at Goodwill. 





The newly constructed bridge over the Roseau river. 
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Roseau, showing the developing Goodwill Area. 





Extension to Convent High School for Girls. 


Scotts Head, a natural bathing beach. 
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expected that a further 18 large and 120 small lots would be made 
available during 1957, the latter for the overflow of houses from the 
Pottersville Re-development Scheme. 

In the industrial area bulk storage of oils, gasolene, etc., and a 
Service Station were being installed by a petroleum company. 

Development expenditure on the housing estate amounted to 
_ approximately $279,600. 

Progress on an aided self-help pilot project of 15 houses was slow 
and certain changes in its administration were necessary. Work on 
the houses, which were of Landcrete blocks (each louse measuring 
530 square ‘feet and estimated to cost $1,210 in materials), progressed 
at a steadier rate and it was expected that the project would be 
completed by about July, 1957. 

A demonstration house of 475 square feet, with Arcon Monopitch 
roof and walls of Hyspecon, was erected on the Goodwill Estate by 
a private firm, at a cost of $2,050, excluding overheads and super- 
vision. The main factors which demanded experimentation were cost, 
appearance and methods of construction of this house when com- 
pared with the aided self-help house of approximately the same size. 

House rate legislation was put into effect in the Goodwill First 
Supplementary Scheme with effect from 1st September, 1956. 
Investigations started for the preparation of schemes for certain 
portions of Belfast and Union Estates to allow for the expansion of 
the villages of Mahaut and Point Michel. 

During 1955 and 1956, 199 applications from the Roseau Town 
Council and 90 from the Portsmouth Town Board were examined; 
of these 90 and 85 respectively were approved. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Social welfare activities were carried on by the Social Welfare 
Department and by various voluntary organisations. With the intro- 
duction of the Ministerial system the Social Welfare Department is 
controlled by the Minister for Social Services. 

The most important item of social development during the period 
under review was the provision made in the Colony’s Development 
Plan 1955-60 for the establishment of an Approved School. This 
may be regarded as the first significant step towards combatting 
juvenile delinquency. 

Elections under the provisions of the Village Councils Ordinance, 
1954, were held in four villages. ‘This Ordinance was an attempt to 
infuse a more dynamic spirit in rural local government and to 
airing a greater sense of personal responsibility for the welfare of 
villages. 

For the first time the Government took an active interest in the 
welfare of the blind. As an expression of this, provision was made in 
the Estimates which made it possible for three blind children of 
school age to be sent for training to the Trinidad and Tobago Blind 
Welfare Institution. 
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As organs of social development, co-operative organisations have 
shown great promise, and the rapid development of credit union 
activity during the years was reassuring. 

Training abroad was given to two persons: one attended the 
Co-operative Seminar held in Jamaica; in the other case, the Govern- 
ment paid the fees for a two-month course in community develop- 
ment, organised by the Tropical Community Development Centre, 
Bedford House, London, for a local voluntary social worker who 
was on vacation in England during 1955. 

School feeding was far more extensively carried out, thanks to 
U.N.LC.E.F. Powdered skimmed milk was issued to all school 
children of the elementary schools and also at ante-natal and child 
welfare clinics. 

There was a considerable increase in the volume of case-work 
handled by the department. Outdoor relief of the destitute was 
administered for the Government by a Central Poor Relief Com- 
mittee and the District Magistrates. The rate of allowances was 
increased during 1956, in the main urban area. The sum provided in 
the 1955 Estimates was increased from $23,000 to $24,000 to meet 
the increased number of persons on the roll. 

Institutional care was provided in the Home for the Aged Poor at 
the Dominica Infirmary. During 1955 and 1956 a maximum of 45 
inmates was in residence. The Government grant was $4,200. 

The Scout and Guide movement are the chief and most persistent 
youth organisations in the Colony. They could not, however, be 
described as flourishing in spite of the efforts of the leaders. The 
Young Christian Workers movement was showing some activity. 

Steps were taken by the Crown Lands Department during 1955 to 
organise a settlement on Crown Land for the landless persons of 
one of the villages on the eastern side of the island. 

The Discharged Prisoners Aid Committee continued to assist dis- 
charged prisoners by providing tools and placing them in 
employment. 

The family nutrition and home improvement campaign carried on 
in one rural area spread to the nearby villages. This campaign can be 
said to have developed awareness of the need for improved food 
production. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


NINE Ordinances were enacted in 1955 and 25 in 1956. The most 
important of them were: 
1955 


The Public Piers and Wharves Consolidation Ordinance. This 
amends and consolidates the law relating to Public Piers and Wharves, 
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grants power to the Governor in Council to remit Wharfage Dues, 
and revises the rates chargeable. 


The Voluntary Conveyance Ordinance. This was enacted to adopt 
as a local Ordinance the Voluntary Conveyances Act, 1893. 


The British Caribbean Shipping (Agreement) Ordinance. This gives 
statutory validity to the Agreement entered into between the Govern- 
ments of the Colony and of other British Caribbean Territories on 
the one hand and the West Indies Navigation Company Limited 
on the other for the provision of a steamship service linking the said 
territories, and provides also for the payment, on the warrant of the 
Governor, of the proportion of the subsidy to the Company payable 
under the Agreement by the Government of the Colony. 


1956 


The Public Service Commission Ordinance. This creates a statutory 
body to advise the Governor on matters relating to the appointment, 
promotion, transfer, dismissal and disciplinary control of public 
officers and on any other matters which, in the opinion of the 
Governor affects the public service. 


The Police Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance. This amends the 
Police Pensions Ordinance, 1942, by making provision whereby an 
inspector or sub-inspector may receive a pension and gratuity, a 
constable or non-commissioned officer may be granted a pension 
either when he has attained the age of fifty years or served in the 
Police Force for twenty years and in the case of a non-commissioned 
officer of or above the rank of sergeant when he has attained the age 
of fifty-five years or served in the Police Force for twenty years. 


The Maintenance of Children (Amendment) Ordinance. This amends 
the Maintenance of Children Ordinance, 1920, to surmount a 
difficulty under the Magistrate’s Code of Procedure Act. 


The Punishment of Incest Ordinance. This provides for the punish- 
ment of incest in Dominica. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


THE system of law which is administered in the Colony may be 
divided into: 

(1) Statute law, that is to say locally enacted legislation; 

(2) The common law of England. 


The Courts in which the law is enforced are the Supreme Court, 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court. 
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The Supreme Court 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court falls under three heads: 
(a) original (5) criminal, and (c) appellate. 

In its original jurisdiction the Court has power to hear and determine 
all matters which are heard and determined in England by the High 
Court of Justice, namely; King’s Bench Division, Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division and Chancery Division. 

Appeals from this Court lie to the West Indian Court of Appeal 
and thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


In the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction the Court has cognisance 
of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences authorised to 
be tried and determined in this Court under and by any Imperial 
Statute now or hereafter to be passed for this purpose. 


Appellate jurisdiction is confined to the hearing and determination 
of appeals from the Magistrate’s Court. 


The Court of Summary Jurisdiction 


This Court, created by law, has full power to hear and determine 
in a summary way and without the intervention of the jury, all 
disputes and differences between party and party touching any 
matter of debt, breach of covenant or contract or promise, injury 
to the person or other matters where such debt or damage or balance 
sought to be recovered does not exceed $240. In cases where the debt 
or damage or balance sought to be recovered exceeds $240 but does 
not exceed $480, the Court has jurisdiction to hear and determine the 
suit on the application of both parties thereto and upon the consent 
in writing being filed in court. The following suits are, however, 
specifically excluded from its jurisdiction: 


(a) Suits in which the matter in question shall relate to the 
taking of any duty payable to Her Majesty, or to any fee 
of office or other matter where rights in futuro may be 
bound, or to any general right or duty. 

(5) Suits for malicious prosecution, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, seduction or breach of promise of marriage. 

(c) Suits which are within the civil jurisdiction vested in 
Magistrates under any Act for the time being in force within 
the Colony. 


Any appeal from the Court lies to the Windward Islands and 
Leeward Islands Court of Appeal. 


The Magistrate’s Court 
This Court has a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. 


(a) Criminal Jurisdiction. The Court hears and determines all 
complaints or information for summary offences. 

(6) Civil Jurisdiction. The Court has power to try any civil 
action founded on contract when the debt demanded or 
value of the thing claimed or rent in arrears is not more than 
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$96; to try any action founded on tort. where the demand or 
damage claimed is not more than $48; generally in all other 
matters in which jurisdiction is by any law given to 
Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. 
The Court has jurisdiction in the following cases: 
(i) where the plaintiff or defendant resides in the district; or 

(ii) where the cause of action has arisen wholly or in part within 
the district; or 

(iii) where the chattel or thing which is the subject of the action 
is in the district. 


A Magistrate has no jurisdiction to try any action mentioned in 
(i) above, when any question of title to land arises or in which the 
title to any corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments is in question, 
but a Magistrate has jurisdiction to try any such action, and may 
proceed to judginent, if in his opinion the issues really in dispute 
between the parties do not involve such title. 

Any appeal from this Court lies to the Supreme Court in its 
appellate jurisdiction. 


Administration 

The Colony is divided into three magisterial districts: 

District “‘E”’ consisting of Roseau, St. Joseph and Soufriere; 

District “‘F’’ extending from the village of Grand Bay to the 
village of Castle Bruce to the Windward Coast; and 

District ““G’’ being in the Northern District extending from the 
village of Colihaut to the Carib Reserve and including the town of 

Portsmouth. 

There are three Magistrates, one for each district, those of Districts 
“FF” and “G” being also Administrative Officers. 

The Crown Attorney is Additional Magistrate of the Colony. 

The Supreme Court of the Windward Islands and Leeward Islands 
in Dominica is presided over by a Puisne Judge resident in St. 
Vincent. He is required by law to visit the Colony four times in each 
year for the purpose of holding assizes and dealing with such civil 
matters as appear on the Cause List. 


CRIME 


Criminal statistics, showing the number and classification of crime 
and offences reported and prosecuted during the year are given at 
Appendices IV and V. 

Crime is in general petty and there has been no evidence of any 
organised crime against property. All reported offences were of the 
‘casual opportunist kind. 
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The following is a comparative statement covering the last six years. 
























1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Murder . —- — — | 1 1 1 
Manslaughter — — 2 2 1 2 
Wounding 782 743 198 251 251 346 
Rape. 6 3 6 4 31 5 
Burglary ‘ ; 7 3 12 —- 21 21 
House, Office and | 
Shop breaking 101 74 76 76 94 138 
Larceny. 455 | $18 | 708 | 358 | 490 | 778 
Praedial Larceny 284 310 440 525 | «6 THB 317 
Forgery, Fraud, etc. 34 5 21 28 | 63 43 
Malicious damage . 58 48 143 199 219 301 
Crimes not | 
enumerated : 53 473 | 9 | 3 
Motoring Offences | 377 | 461 | 392 | 547 


Minor offences and 
contraventions 


4,358 | 5,039 | 4,767 | 4,249 
Arson 3 1 | 1 


| ] | 


POLICE 


Establishment 


The authorised establishment of the Force was 147 and comprised 
2 officers and 145 other ranks. This figure represents an increase in 
the establishment of 12 other ranks over the previous year. At 31st 
December, 1956, there were 12 other ranks vacancies, as compared 
with 6 in 1955. 


Buildings 


The new Police Station in Roseau was completed and manned in 
July, 1955. There were now 20 Police Stations in the Colony, including 
Police Headquarters, 11 of them in private properties rented by the 
Government. 


Religious Denominations 


The religious denominations of the personnel of the Force in the 
period under review were: 


1956 1955 
Roman Catholic . . 105 94 
Anglican. : " 5 10 
Methodist . . ; 20 20 
Others ; ; ; 3 5 


TOTAL : 133 129 
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Length of Service 

The following table shows the length of service of Inspectors, 
N.C.Os. and Constables of the Force in 1956. It will be observed 
that more than half had less than 10 years’ service and approximately 
one-third under five years’ service. 
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Inspectors . : 
Sub-Inspectors . 
Station Sergeant 
Sergeants . 
Corporals . 

Lance Corporals 
Constables 
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Recruitment, Training and Discipline 


Thirty-four recruits were enlisted during 1956, as compared with 
16 the previous year. Of the total number recruited, 10 were trans- 
ferred to the new Regional Police Training School in Barbados. 
The remainder underwent training in the Police Training School at 
Headquarters. The senior officers of the Force held courses of 
instruction on police duties for all ranks throughout the year. 

One hundred and twenty-one disciplinary cases were determined 
during the period under review, 59 in 1956 and 62 in 1955. 


Casualties 
During this period the Force suffered 40 casualties—22 in 1956 and 
18 the previous year. These included dismissals, discharges on 
medical grounds and voluntary retirements. All those who retired 
went to the United Kingdom in search of employment. 


‘Commendations 


Sixteen N.C.Os. and 13 Constables received sainnendations from 
the Superintendent of Police for good police work, zeal and efficiency 
‘during the two years. 


Musketry 


The Annual Musketry Course on the -303 range was fired during 
the first half of each year. Every member of the Force fired the course. 
Results, despite little practice, were quite satisfactory. 


Traffic | 
This branch comprised one Sub-Inspector, one Lance Corporal 
and a Constable. There were seven motor cycles and one van at the 
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end of the year, compared with two motor cycles and one van the 
previous year. Traffic figures were as follows: 


(a) Motor Vehicles 1956 1955 
Registered on 31st December : . 680 589 
Registered during the year . ‘ : 91 87 

(b) Traffic Accidents 
Accidents . : ei ; ; 23 33 
Persons killed . ‘ ; ‘ ; 3 2 
Persons injured . : F ; j 20 26 

(c) Traffic Offences 
Traffic offences . ; : : . 574 253 
Prosecutions. : ‘ ; . 299 204 
Convictions : : ‘ ; . 231 172 

(d) Punishments, classified | 
Imprisonment . ; : : ; 1 — 
Fined : : ; ; ; . 154 137 
Reprimand ; ‘ : . : 75 35 
Dismissed : , : ; ; 15 19 
Pending . ; . , ; ; 7 13 

Passport and Immigration 


During the period under review 3,060 passports were issued, 1,226 
during 1956, as compared with 1,834 the previous year: 13,849 
persons entered and left the Colony, 6,968 in 1956, compared with 
6,881 the previous year. 


PRISONS 
Administration and Staff 


The Prison Department ceased to be under the control of the 
Superintendent of Police as Officer in charge of Prison Discipline as 
from the 16th July, 1956, and the Keeper of the Prison has since been 
charged with the duties and responsibilities of Officer in Charge of 
_ Prison Discipline. 

The staff is recruited locally and is divided into three sections, 
Male, Female and Mental Patients sections. The authorised estab- 
lishment of the prison was increased from 25 in 1955 to 29 in 1956 
and is composed of: 


Male Section 
eeper . : 
Senior Warder , 
First Class Warders . 
Second Class Warders 


Female Section 
Matron . 
Female Warders 
Mental Patients Block 
Male Attendants ; 
Female Attendants . 
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TOTAL . 


A Second Class Clerk has also been appointed to this Department. 
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Training 


Training was done locally. Officers recruited during the year were 
lectured to by the Keeper on routine duties, discipline and the super- 
vision and treatment of prisoners. 


Prison Population 


Two hundred and seventy-seven prisoners were received into the 
prison during the year, 254 being males and 23 females. Their ages 
and length of sentence were as follows: 


Age Groups Males Females Total 
Under 15 years ; ‘ ‘ : : 1 — 1 
15 years to 20 years . ; ; ‘ 56 7 63 
20 years to 25 years ‘ : ‘ ‘ 68 4 72 
25 years to 50 years ; ; ; . 122 10 132 
Over 50 years ‘ : ‘ . ‘ 7 2 9 

TOTAL ; . 254 23 277 

Length of Sentence 
Under 1 month : : : ; ; 23 8 31 
1 month to 6 months , F , . 100 6 106 
6 months to 2 years , ; ’ : 31 2 33 
Over 2 years . : , : é P 11 — 11 
Remanded_ . ‘ : ; ‘ : 89 7 96 

TOTAL F . 254 23 277 


The daily average of prisoners was 64 males and 2 females. The 
average annual cost per prisoner was $236-00. This figure includes 
$189-80 as the average annual cost of food per prisoner. The total 
cost of the upkeep of the prison was $56,550-97. 


Recidivists 
Of the total number received, 164 males and 13 females were 
classified as recidivists, as follows: 


Males Females Total 
Previously convicted once : : 23 1 24 
Previously convicted two or more times . 141 12 153 


TOTAL ; . 164 13 177 
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Mental Patients 


On ist January, 1956, there were 5 male and 14 female mental 
patients. Of this number all the males and 13 females were certified. 
Their particulars are as follows: 


Certified Uncertified 
Male Female Male Female 
Inmates on Ist January, 1956. : 5 13 — 1 
Received during the year : ; — — 25 19 
5 13 25 20 
Certified during the year — 3 — 3 
5 16 25 17 
Transferred to Antigua for treatment 1 2 — — 
4 14 25 17 
Discharged during the — aise 
in the Colony) . — — 17 13 
4 14 8 4 
Died in Hospital . — — — — 
Died in Mental Ward 1 1 1 — 
Inmates at 31st December, 1956 3 13 7 4 


Prison Discipline 


One hundred and twenty-two offences against prison discipline 
were committed by prisoners during the year, 117 by males and 5 
by females. All offenders were punished by confinement to cells on 
punishment diet from one to three days. Punishment in some 
instances was awarded by the Keeper, but in serious cases were 
determined by the visiting Justices of the Peace. There were 66 
reprimands. 


Remission of Sentences 


Remission of sentences is now calculated in a measure of days. 
Arrangements have been made by which a prisoner sentenced to 
imprisonment, whether by one sentence or by consecutive sentences, 
for a period exceeding one month, may by good conduct and industry 
become eligible for discharge when a portion of his sentence not 
exceeding one-third of the whole sentence has yet to run, provided 
nothing in the said arrangement shall authorise the reduction of any 
period of imprisonment to a period of less than 31 days. 


Labour 


Male prisoners were engaged within the prison in trade shops, 
learning a trade to fit themselves for employment after discharge in 
tailoring, shoemaking or carpentry. Others were employed in cooking 
meals for prisoners, manufacturing fibre from coconut husks, making 
mats, mattresses, etc. 
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Outside gangs were employed in agricultural labour on the Prison 
Farm, Government House grounds and also in the cleaning of 
Government buildings and surroundings. As occasion permitted 
gangs were employed on the Goodwill Stock Farm. 

Female prisoners were employed within the prison throughout the 
year and engaged in laundry work, cleaning the female yard and 
cells and preparing and mending clothes for prisoners and uniforms 
for prison officers. 


Health and Education 


The health of the prisoners remained good throughout the year. 
Education classes were held once a week by a qualified school 
master who was paid $116-00 per annum under the Prison Vote. 


After-Care of Offenders 


There was an After-care Committee of six members, whose duty 
was to assist discharged prisoners in obtaining employment or to 
ply a craft. Provision in the Colony’s Estimates was utilised in 
providing small grants, tools, clothes, etc., to prisoners on discharge. 
All grants are made on the recommendation of the Committee. 

The Keeper performed after-care work in conjunction with his 
normal duties, and covered 3,183 miles. He visited the homes of 
prisoners and had discussions with discharged prisoners in helping 
them to obtain work on agricultural estates and on roads. He also 
paid regular visits to gangs working outside the Prison. 


Probation Work 


The Social Welfare Officers continued to hold appointment as 
Probation Officers. During the year the three cases dealt with in 1955 
carried out the Court Order, two of them terminating. One new case 
—one female, 19 years of age—was dealt with. The Court Order was 
to report at the Social Welfare Office every month for two years; 
this was being carried out. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Electricity Supply 

Electricity is supplied by a hydro-electric A.C. generating station 
owned and operated by the Colonial Development Corporation. 
This station contains two turbo-alternators of 360 kW each and 
supplied electricity for commercial and domestic use to the capital 
town of Roseau and its suburbs. The power lines were being 
extended to several nearby villages. 
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Telephone Service 


There were six telephone exchanges and the service was available 
to all the small centres of population. There was an increasing demand 
for connection to the telephone service but the present system was 
overloaded and no more connections could be added. It was therefore, 
proposed to modernise and expand the entire service during 1957-60, 
to provide for the ever-increasing demands. 


Refrigeration 


There is a new and modern ice-making and refrigerating plant, 
owned and operated by the Colonial Development Corporation, 
which has, so far, proved adequate to meet demands. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The construction and maintenance of all roads and bridges, buildings, 
jetties and water supplies throughout the island was carried out by 
the Public Works Department, which also operated the telephone 
service. 


Buildings 


A large island-wide building construction programme was being 
carried out. During the period under review, a new Colonial Hospital, 
‘“‘The Princess Margaret Hospital’’, and a new Prison were completed, 
also a new Roseau Police Station and school buildings. A new 
Ministerial building, a new Fire Station and a new export warehouse 
were among the various buildings under construction. 


Water Supplies and Sewerage 
New water supply systems were being laid down in several villages. 


Jetties 
A new jetty for the capital town of Roseau was completed in 1955. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


THE following steamship services call at Dominica: 
(i) Canadian National Steamships Ltd. 
(ii) Harrison Line. 
(iii) Alcoa Steamship Company. 
(iv) Three Bays Line. 
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(v) Compagnie General Transatlantique Ltd. 
(vi) Royal Netherlands Steamships Ltd. 

(vii) Messrs. Van Geest Ltd. 

(viii) West India Navigation Company. 


In addition there are about 80 small sailing craft and two West- 
Indian-owned motor vessels, one of 100 tons and the other of 
147 tons, which connect Dominica with the other islands of the 
Eastern Caribbean. 


Passenger traffic, especially with the neighbouring islands, had 
been handicapped by lack of accommodation on ships calling at 
Dominica. There has been some improvement however since the 
regular calls of the S.S. Colombie and the M.V. West Indian. 


With the completion of the Roseau jetty in 1955, cargo ships as 
large as 400 tons gross have been able, by mooring alongside, to 
discharge their cargo much more easily and quickly. This jetty is 
195 feet long, and is 20 feet deep at the end at low tide. 


The following table compares shipping for the years 1951 to 1954, 
showing the number of ships entered and cleared, their net registered 
tonnage, passengers landed and embarked, and cargo landed and 
loaded. Whenever possible details are shown separately for small 
craft and sailing vessels, and other ships, in order to afford comparison 
of the two classes. 















vere of we ae of 
ips Ya) e nger. 
Type of Ship [p nnag assengers | 
Entered| Cleared\ Entered| Cleared| Entered| Cleared| Entered| Cleared 
000) tons 000 | tons 
All Ships 
1951 616 611 691 691 N.A. | N.A 
1952 661 660 704 696 24 24 
1953 571 571 505 509 21 25 
1954 660 665 564 569 20 23 
Steamers, Motor 
Vessels of under 
100 tons gross 
and Sailing 
Vessels 
1951 N.A. | N.A. 
1952 10 4 
1953 7 5 
1954 5 5 
Other Ships 
1951 N.A. | N.A. 
1952 14 20 
1953 14 20 











1954 327 556 
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ROADS AND VEHICLES 


There were about 100 miles of roadway with an oiled surface, 250 
miles of secondary roads and 340 miles of tracks and byeways. A 
comprehensive road construction programme was proceeding. New 
major roads were being built by the Public Works Department in an 
endeavour to systematise the island’s network of roads which formed 
three unconnected groups. At the end of 1956 there were 680 
registered motor vehicles. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


The postal system comprised a General Post Office in Roseau, a 
branch office in Portsmouth, 20 District Offices in the principal 
villages and nine Postal Agencies in the small villages connected with 
Roseau by motorable roads. The General Post Office and Portsmouth 
Branch Office issue and pay money orders and British Postal Orders 
and operate a C.O.D. parcels service with Great Britain. The two 
offices also conduct insurance and parcel post services. 

The business of the District Post Offices is limited to the sale of 
stamps and the receipt and despatch of mails internally. The Postal 
Agencies sell stamps and receive and despatch ordinary mails only. 

The houses in the town of Roseau have been numbered and regular 
deliveries are made twice daily and on air mail days. 

Air mails are despatched and received twice-weekly via Barbados. 
New York is reached within five days and London and Montreal in 
five to six days. The banana ships provide a regular service to and 
from Great Britain every week. The time taken in transmission is 
about 12 days either way. 


AIR SERVICES 


Dominica is linked by air to St. Vincent via Martinique and Barbados 
by a Grumman plane operated under the St. Vincent Government 
Air Service, which calls twice weekly. 

Surface communications with other places beyond the Caribbean 
are round-about and generally unsatisfactory. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


Two newspapers, the Dominica Chronicle and the Dominica Herald, 
were published in the Colony. The former appeared twice weekly, 
while the latter was a weekly paper appearing every Saturday. In 
addition there were two Government publications: the Dominica 
Official Gazette (weekly in addition to extraordinary issues) and the 
Dominica Welfare News, a monthly issue edited by the Social Welfare 
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Department. Certain organisations, e.g., the Mothers’ League and 
the Young Christian Workers’ Movement, organised by the Roman 
Catholic authorities and the co-operative movement, periodically 
issue publications relating to their special interest. 


BROADCASTING 


There was no broadcasting station in the Colony, but the Windward 
Islands Broadcasting Service had a correspondent resident in the 
island whose responsibility it was to collect news, and this was broad- 
cast regularly over that Service. It was expected that a subsidiary 
transmitting station would be erected shortly. 


FILMS 


Distribution of films was mainly through commercial cinemas. 

The Government was supplied periodically with films and filmstrips 
by the Central Office of Information, London, and the films were 
generally distributed through the commercial cinemas, though the 
Education Department occasionally sponsored film shows for the 
public in the capital, and the Social Welfare Department made use 
of the film-strips in the rural areas. The local cinemas obtained their 
films chiefly from Trinidad. The following commercial cinemas were 
in operation: one in Roseau, one in Portsmouth, one in Mahaut and 
one mobile unit operating in some of the villages. 

There was no film production locally. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


There was no Information or Public Relations Department. Impor- 
tant announcements and statements of policy were issued as press 
releases by the Administrator’s office. 

The Dominica Welfare News, publication of the Social Welfare 
Department, outlines and discusses important items of current 
Government policy as they arise. 

Supplies of publications and stereos from the Central Office of 
Information, London, were distributed to the press, public libraries 
and social groups. The British Council also supplied British periodi- 
cals, which were similarly distributed. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


DomINIca lies roughly midway in that chain of West Indian islands 

‘known as the Lesser Antilles. It is situated between the two French 
colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe and near the intersection of 
the parallels of 15° N. and 61° W. 

With an area of approximately 305 square miles, the island is the 
third largest of the British islands in the West Indies. In relation to 
its size, Dominica is extremely mountainous. An almost continuous 
range of mountains, some of which exceed 4,000 feet in height, runs 
the whole length of the island in a north-south direction with lateral 
spurs enclosing well-watered valleys. 

The soil is largely of volcanic formation and evidence of the 
island’s volcanic origin is supplied by several soltafaras, hot streams 
and a boiling lake. 

On account of its mountainous nature and lying as it does in the 
path of the prevailing trade winds, Dominica has a heavy rainfall in 
most parts. About 70 inches a year is average for the leeward coastal 
areas, but in the rain shadow areas of the interior, 250 inches is not 
uncommon. As a result, the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, and 
rivers and mountain torrents abound. 

The climate on the whole is good, the temperature never becomes 
unbearable and during the cool months of the year, from December 
to March, is distinctly pleasant. The dry season lasts from about 
February to May; June to October are generally the wettest months 
and the period when hurricanes are most likely to occur. 

The flora of the island is varied and (especially in the forested 
interior parts of the island) characteristic tropical vegetation 
luxuriates in profusion. The fauna is, however, limited by 
comparison. 

Roseau, the capital, is situated at the south-western end of the 
island and is the principal port. It has a population of about 13,000. 
The second and only other town is Portsmouth on the north-western 
part of the island. It is situated in the capacious harbour known as 
Prince Rupert’s Bay and has as its hinterland one of the largest areas 
of comparatively flat land in the island. The population is about 2,500. 


Chapter 2: History 


DoMINIca was the first island discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage to the New World. This was on 3rd November, 1493, and 
the island was so named in honour of Sunday, the day of the week 
on which it was first sighted. 
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The island was at that time peopled by the Caribs who were then 
noted for their warlike propensities, and Dominica was a stronghold 
from which they sallied forth in war canoes to attack their foes in 
other islands. European colonists were later to be subjected to similar 
attacks; this accounts for the fact that for about two centuries after 
its discovery Dominica did not have any European settlement. 


With the decline of Spain as a great power, France and England 
began to contend for this and other islands of the Caribbean. 
Ownership, marked at first by peaceful settlement, later came to be 
decided by force of arms and the history of the island till the nine- 
teenth century was one of naval and military struggle for supremacy. 


In 1627 Dominica, with other islands, was granted by Patent to 
the Earl of Carlisle, but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at colonisa- 
tion. The French, too, for the same reason were unable to secure a 
foothold and in disgust both powers agreed in the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) to: neutralise the island and leave the Caribs in 
possession. Neither party kept to this clause of the treaty and gradually 
the French established settlements along the coast and the island 
came to be recognised as a de facto French Colony. In 1759 the 
English captured the island from the French and the conquest was 
acknowledged in the Peace of Paris (1763). In 1771 Dominica was 
separated from Grenada, St. Vincent and Tobago and became an 
individual Colony; in 1775, by Royal Proclamation, a House of 
Representatives was established. 

But undisturbed British occupation was short-lived. In 1778 
Dominica was invaded by the French under the Marquis de Bouille 
and after an heroic resistance by the British garrison capitulated. It 
was restored to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). Further 
attempts by the French to capture the island were made in 1795 and 
1805, but they were both unsuccessful and from the latter date 
Dominica has remained in undisturbed British possession. 

In 1871 Dominica and the other British islands to the north of her 
were formed into the federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to 
which Dominica remained attached until 1939. In 1940 the island 
became a unit of the Windward Islands Group. 


The early economic history of Dominica is in most respect not — 


unlike that of other Caribbean islands. The first attractions were 
the planting of tobacco, logwood, spices and similar crops prized at 
that time. The cultivation of coffee was introdyced by the early 
French settlers and this crop dominated the economic scene for 
many years. This was a period of great prosperity and coffee planters 
were considered men of wealth. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, however, the coffee plantations were attacked by blight, 
against which no remedy was available and the fortunes of the 
island rapidly declined. 

Sugar was next tried. In Dominica sugar was never king, perhaps 
due to the climate and topography of the island. With the abolition 
of slavery, the competition of bounty-fed and slave-grown sugar 


- 
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from other parts of the world and free trade movement of the nine- 
teenth century, the production of sugar was abandoned and has 
never since been resuscitated. The last third of the century was a 
period of acute economic distress for Dominica. Many of the 
absentee proprietors sold their estates at low prices or merely 
abandoned them. 

Cacao, which had been planted in small quantities from early 
times, then partially filled the economic void and its production was 
rapidly increased. This crop in its turn fell upon bad times, largely 
due to the increased productivity from other areas with consequent 
fall in prices, and output has seriously declined. Considerable 
interest is currently being displayed in the resuscitation of the cacao 
industry. 

During recent years there has been considerable planting of 
bananas, oranges, grapefruit and coconuts. These crops have 
never individually assumed great importance in the island’s economy. 
The impetus provided by a 15-year contract for the purchase of 
bananas has led to steady development of this industry which holds 
the first place in the exports of the Colony. 

As can be seen the economy of Dominica is based mainly on crops 
of the orchard type. Such an economy has problems of its own, for 
example in the large capital investment required to bring a given 
area into production and in the large amount of capital which can 
be lost if, as periodically happens, the island is visited by a hurricane. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark 
on Dominica. Up to the present day a French patois is the principal 
medium of conversation of the masses and many of the old French 
place-names still persist. The English language is, however, also 
widely spoken and understood so that the people on the whole may 
be said to be bi-lingual. 

The population is mainly negro and mixed negro and white stock 
and the proportion of pure white is under one per cent of the total 
population. There is a reservation area where the small Carib 
population lives. These people, remnant of that once powerful race, 
chave now adopted the institutions of the West Indian and their 
economy is of the same pattern. They still retain their original skill 
in a certain type of basket work. 


‘Chapter 3: Administration 


From Ist January, 1940, Dominica became a Colony of the Wind- 
ward Group. From 1871 to 1939 the Island had been attached to 
the then more closely federated Leeward Islands Colony. 

The Legislative Council was reconstituted by the Dominica 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1951. The Order in Council 
which was brought into operation by proclamation on 29th Sept- 
ember, 1951, provides for a Legislative Council consisting of the 
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Administrator, two official members, three nominated members, 
and eight elected members corresponding to the eight electoral 
_ districts into which the Colony is divided. The Governor is given 
certain reserved powers under the new constitution and also has the 
right to address the Council at any time that he thinks fit. The life 

of each Council is now limited to a maximum of five years. : 

The principal features of the 1951 constitution are the introduction 
of universal adult suffrage and the creation of an elected majority in 
the Legislature. 

The 1951 consititution was amended by the Windward Islands 
Letters Patent, 1955, dated 29th December, 1955. The new Constitu- 
tional Instrument, which introduced the Ministerial system of 
Government, was brought into force by Proclamation of 12th March, 
1956. Under this new constitution the Government of the Colony 
is administered by an Administrator (as representative of the 
Governor of the Windward Islands) assisted by an Executive Council 
which consists of, apart from the Administrator, the Crown Attorney 
and the Financial Secretary as ex officio members, four unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council, elected by that body from 
among the elected members, three of whom are styled Ministers and 
charged with the administration of departments and subjects, and 
one nominated member of the Legislative Council appointed by the 
Governor. 


Judicial 
A description of the judicial system is given in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Administrative Organisation 
Under the Ministerial system of Government the distribution of 
responsibility for departments and subjects are as follows : 
Agriculture and Veterinary; 
Commerce and Industry; 
Fisheries and Forest; 
Meteorology; 
Supply Office; 
Research (other than Social Science 
Research); 
Tourist Development; 
(Membership of Regional Economic 
Committee); 
Surveys. 
Civil Aviation; 
og S 
an . | Post ce; 
Minister for, Communt- Public Utility—Telephones; 
Electricity, Water, Roads; 
Shipping and Harbour; 
Telecommunications. 


Minister for Trade and 
Production 
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Education; 

Library; 

Local Government; 

cr Prisons; 

ua fantias for Social Sery- Prob ati on; 
Public Assistance; . 
Public Health; 
Social Welfare; 
Vital Statistics. 


The official members of the Executive Council are charged with 
responsibility for the following departments and subjects : 


Administrator. . In addition to being President of the 
Executive Council in the absence of 
the Governor, the Administrator is 
responsible for the following: 

Ceremonial; 

Defence, Security and Police; 

Establishment and Personnel; 

External Affairs, including Im- 
migration; 

Labour; 

Public Information; 

Unallocated Subjects. 


Crown Attorney . . The Crown Attorney will continue to 
exercise his normal functions in 
regard to legal matters and will be 
responsible for the presentation in 
Executive Council of such matters. 
He will, as at present, act in his 
discretion in regard to prosecu- 
tions and Court matters. 


The Financial Secretary Finance and Fiscal Policy; 
Customs; 
Taxation. 


Local Government 


The municipal affairs of the town of Roseau are under the control 
of the Roseau Town Council which consists of five elected and three 
nominated members. The Mayor of Roseau is elected from among 
their own number by the elected members of the Council. Elections 
and nominations take place every three years. The Roseau Town 
Council Ordinance (No. 23 of 1937) was amended in 1952 (Ordinance 
No. 22 of 1952) to make compulsory the preparation of the annual 
estimates of revenue and expenditure by the Council and their sub- 
mission to the Governor in Council. Portsmouth, the other town of 
the Colony, has a Town Board wholly nominated by the Governor 
in Council. 
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Several of the principal villages have statutory Village Councils or 
Boards. Membership to the Village Council is partly elected while all 
members of the Village Board are nominated. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


THE Superintendent of Police is the Inspector of Weights and 
Measures for the Colony. 
Imperial weights and measures are used throughout the Colony. 
All weights, measures and weighing instruments used in trade were 
verified during 1956. 
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APPENDIX I 


Incidence of Income Tax on Earned Incomes between $960 and $48,000 


Income Single Man Married Man Married Man 
with two 
children 

$ $ $ $ 
960-00 4-80 1-20 Nil 

1,440-00 28-80 16-80 4-20 

1,920-00 57-60 39-60 26-40 

2,400-00 96-00 72:00 54-00 

2,880-00 144-00 115-20 91-20 

3,360-00 201 -60 168-00 138-00 

3,840-00 271-20 230: 40 194-40 

4,320-00 358-80 309-60 261-60 

4,800-00 456-00 402-00 348-00 

7,200 -00 1,272-00 1,176-00 1,080-00 

9,600-00 2,338-00 2,220:00 2,112:00 

14,400-00 4,488 -00 4,380-00 4,272-00 
24,000: 00 9,264: 00 9,144-00 9,024-00 
36,000: 00 15,264-00 15,144-00 15,024-00 
48,000-00 21,264-00 21,144-00 21,024-00 
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Stamp Duties 


Admission to act as a Barrister and/or Solicitor 
Affidavit or Statutory Declaration . 
Agreement under hand when the subject matter 
is of the value $24 and over 
Appraisement of property value $24- $2, 400 and 
over 
Attestation of Signature, under the seal of the 
Colony, or under the a of the oe 
Awards not exceeding $48 
Awards exceeding $480 . 
Bank Cheques : , ‘ ‘ : : 
Bills of Exchange and promisory notes $48-$480 
Bills of Exchange and promisory ee ie 
Bills of Lading, each. , 
Bond—Letters of Administration 
ot ap ‘ 


Charterparty 
Conveyance or transfer of stock and debentures 
Conveyance sale of property: $24-$1,440 ; 
Conveyance sale of property: exceeding $1,440 
Customs Ships Manifests 
(i) in respect of ships of less than 40 tons 
registered tonnage 
(ii) in respect of ships of 40 tons registered 
tonnage and over 
Licence for Marriage 
Mortgage of real property: $48-$1, 440. 
Mortgage of real property: exceeding $1,440 
Notarial act of any kind whatsoever (except a 
protest of a bill of ak or Baca 
note) 
Passport : 
Power of Attorney , 
Procuration, deed or other instrument of 
Receipt for payment of $4-80 and upwards 
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II 


$96-00 
$1-00 


50c 
10c to $12-00 
$8-00 


- 40c to $1:60 


rig for every $240 or part 


10c to 50c 
hs for every $480 or part 


eg 00 
or every $240 or part 


$1-00 for every $480 or part 


40c 
$4-80 
$4-80 
$4-00 
4c 
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APPENDIX VI 


List of Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes in operation 
during 1955 and 1956 


Scheme 
Number Title of Scheme 
13D (as) Extension of Abattoir and Meat Market, Portsmouth 
13E (j) Cup for School Gardens Competition 
419 Construction of School Buildings and Homes for Teachers 
733B & C Cost of Education Officer 
941 & A Improvement of the Cocoa Industry 
1042 & A Establishment of Forestry Service 
1051 Agricultural Department Staff 
1052 Development and Maintenance of Agricultural Stations 
1075 Anti-Yaws Campaign 
1089 & A Maternal Child Hygiene and School Health Service 
1137 & A Forestry Service in the Windward Islands 
1226A Adult Classes 
1278 & A Social Welfare 
1298 Books, Stationery, Furniture, etc. for Eledientary Schools 


1321 & A, B, C Road Development Plant 
1442 & A, B Public Health Service 


1468 Appointment of Livestock Officer for 54 years 
1572 & A Central Housing Authority 

1743 Control of Crown Lands 

1776 & A Transinsular Road 

1886 & A Central Livestock Farm at Goodwill 

1887 & A, B Hospital at Goodwill 

1909 Indian River Bridge 

1919 & A Public Works Department Staff 

2004 Three Rest Houses 

2064 Training of Teachers in Trinidad 

2108 & A, B Equipment for Fire Service 

Z21ISO&A Operation of launches for local air service 
2178 Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute 

2196 Insect Control Programme 

2201 Aided Self-Help Pilot Housing Scheme 

2214 Fruit Packing Plant 

2306 Passage for Trade Union Official from Dominica to Labour 


Training Course in Jamaica 


2393 Appointment of a Sister Tutor at Roseau Hospital 
2411 (12) Passages for Trainees to Puerto Rico 

2413 Wesley School 

2464 & A Feeder Roads 

2522 Teacher Training in Barbados 

2537 School Books, etc. for Primary Schools 

2548 Maternal Child Hygiene and School Health Service 
2604 Anti-Yaws Campaign 

2605 Social Welfare 

2606 School Construction, Giraudel 

2607 Public Works Department Staff 

2608 Survey Water Supply Roseau 

2621 Agricultural Stations 

2679 Aeronautical Telecommunications Facilities 

2685 Extension of Convent High School 

2761 Malaria Control Measures 

R557 Biological Control 
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West Indies Training Schemes 
Scheme 


Number Title of Scheme er 
1108 (264) Course for Science Degree 
1108 (279) ssh i Agriculture for two officers at Farm Institute 
rinida 
1108 (300) Training of a Surveyor and an Engineer in Dominica 
1108 (301) Training in care of Mental Patients 
1108 (302) Training in care of Mental Patients 
1108 (303) Training of a Customs Officer 
1108 (304) Training of an Officer in Animal Husbandry 
1108 (329) Course in Surveying 
1108 (346) Training in Radiography 
1108 (356) Training in Handcrafts Instruction 
1108 (357) Training in Laboratory Technology : 
1108 (371) Training at Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute 
1108 (372) Training at Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute 
1108 (429) Training of Steward, Roseau Hospital : 
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PART I 
General Review of 1957 and 1958 


DURING this period a Ministerial system of government has been 
operated responsibly and effectively. In 1957 a long drought hindered 
agricultural production, so that the volume and value of exports fell 
below those of the previous year, but they rose again in 1958. 
Revenue has continued to rise and the amount of money in local 
circulation to increase. The mood is one of growing confidence and 
optimism. 

The general elections held in September, 1957, resulted in the 
return of five of the previous eight elected members; of the three 
who had held office as the first Ministers two lost their seats. The 
elected members of the present Government belong to the Dominica 
United Peoples’ Party, formed after the elections, while the Labour 
Party has three representatives in the Legislative Council; there is 
one independent. In the general elections to the Federal House of 
Representatives held six months later, for which the island formed 
one two-member constituency, the Labour Party won a sweeping 
victory, and one of its successful candidates, Mrs. Shand Allfrey, 
became the first Federal Minister for Labour and Social Affairs. 

The response of local government bodies to their opportunities 
has been generally disappointing and in this field there have been 
insufficient vitality and activity. 

In 1958 the total value of exports was $6,771,543 and of imports 
$8,760,969; the corresponding figures for 1956 were $5,810,445 and 
$6,937,833, respectively. In the later year, however, the volume of 
exports was 10-8 per cent less than in the earlier. Although the 
balance of trade became more unfavourable, imports represented a 
greater degree of capital investment. Bananas remained the principal 
export, the quantity reaching 1,638,000 stems of an average weight 
of 26-94 lb. each. There were significant increases in lime products, 
grapefruit segments and cocoa. There is still little industrialisation. 

A good deal of additional land is being brought under cultivation 
and the volume of production is expected to increase substantially 
during the next few years. The growing of local foodstuffs has 
continued to be widely neglected, however, with an inevitable effect 
on the cost of living, and it has been necessary to prepare plans for 
more positive stimulus in this direction by the Government. 

In 1958 revenue collected from purely local sources amounted to 
$2,664,657, as compared with $2,289,540 in 1957 and $2,056,999 in 
1956; this also should continue to improve steadily. 

The one disappointment of the period in the economic field has 
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been the Banana Growers’ Association, into whose working it was 
necessary to appoint a commission of inquiry. It is hoped that as a 
result of the commission’s findings and of the implementation of the 
majority of its recommendations the Association will now operate 
more effectively. The credit union movement continues to grow and 
to be of great value to the community; it is estimated that the value 
of funds at its disposal now amounts to $450,000 and that one in 
every ten of the population is a member. 

A branch of the British Red Cross Society was established early 
in 1958 and has already attracted a large number of active members. 

Within the limits of money available more attention has been paid 
to the training of primary school teachers; it is clear that the needs 
of education will demand a larger share of future development funds 
than they have had in the past. Generally, the health of the people 
has been good, but the shortage of medical officers has placed a 
heavy strain on those on the Government establishment, who have 
rendered devoted service. 

Government provision of the housing for lower income groups 
was limited, but civil servants were able to raise building loans from 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation and Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., under Government guarantee, and the increasing wealth of the 
island is reflected in, among other things, the rate of private building. 

The island now suffers from a shortage of workers and agricultural 
development is often impeded on that account. During the period 
under review !|,463 persons emigrated to the United Kingdom; when 
these are added to the number, 1,911, which left the island for the 
same purpose in the preceding two-year period, the total represents 
a significant loss of man-power in a population estimated at about 
65,000 and at a time when it has greater opportunities than previously 
of gainful employment at home. Labour relations continued to be 
good; with effect from May, 1957, subordinate daily-paid Govern- 
ment employees received wage increases of 20 per cent. 

During this two-year period expenditure from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare and loan funds amounted to $2,580,699, in 
1955-56 it was $1,987,857 and in 1953-54 $1,969,170. The chief 
projects have included an airfield to Dakota standards, on the 
completion of which a service by British West Indian Airways will 
begin; towards the end of 1958 a temporary landing strip was 
opened for use by Beechcraft of Leeward Islands Air Transport and 
the Grumman Goose of St. Vincent Government Airways, and there 
are now connections with Barbados on three days a week and with 
Antigua on two. Work on the road construction programme has 
continued; the Layou Valley road is nearing completion and those 
to Rosalie and Castle Bruce, on the isolated eastern coast, are pro- 
ceeding apace. A new telephone system has been installed in Roseau 
and from that town to Portsmouth and other points in the northern 
district. Four new primary schools and one secondary school 
extension were built and work continued on several schemes of 
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agricultural development; a good deal of additional money will be 
required to meet the needs of the latter. 

An attempt at local training of the Civil Service was begun and 
opportunities to send officers on oversea training were taken as they 
arose; there is a great deal to be done in this direction. 

The most distinguished visitor has been the Governor-General of 
the West Indies, who paid his first visit at the end of January, 1958; 
Lady Hailes visited in November of that year. 

During 1957 the Administrator, Mr. H. L. Lindo, C.M.G., was 
absent from the territory for ten months, first acting as Governor 
and then on leave; during this time the Crown Attorney, Mr. 
A. F. L. Louisy, acted as Administrator. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE estimated population of the Colony on the 31st December, 1958, 
was 66,645, compared with 64,231 at the end of 1957. No census has 
been taken since 1946. Comparative vital statistical data for the 
years 1955-58 are given below. 





1955 1956 1957 1958 


es | cea TE | OS cee ee eet TES 


Mid-year zee Estimate | 62,320 63,608 64,158 65,390 


No. of Births 2,543 2,416 2,557 2,705 
No. of Deaths... ' 870 927 870 880 
Excess Births over Deaths. 1,673 1,489 1,687 1,825 
Birth Rate (per thousand popu- 
lation) . 40:8 37°9 39°9 41-4 
Death Rate (per thousand 
population) ‘ 14-0 14-5 13-6 13-5 
No. of Still-births . 65 45 61 78 


Still-birth Rate (per thousand 
births 


) 24°9 18-6 23°3 28-8 
Infant Mortality (deaths under 
lyear) . : ; 5 306 319 274 268 
Infant Mortality Rate (per 
thousand live births) . : 120-3 132-0 107°2 99-1 


Comparative figures of departures and arrivals for 1955-58 are as 
follows: 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Arrivals. : . 3,448 3,403 3,760 3,783 
Departures . . 3,433 3,565 3,564 3,194 


There were 258 marriages during 1958, compared with 292 during 
1957. The corresponding marriage figures for 1956 and 1955 were 
298 and 323 respectively. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE following table shows the estimated number of workers employed 
in the main industries and services: 


Male Female 
Agriculture 
Overseers . : ‘ : ‘ ; 263 — 
Foremen . ‘ ; : ‘ , 430 ~ 
Unskilled workers : ‘ : ; 3,500 2,500 
Manufacture 
Bakers : ;. ; : ; ; 646 — 
Blacksmiths ‘ 5 : ‘ ; 30 — 
Boot and Shoe makers : : ; 360 — 
Butchers . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ 80 _— 
Cabinet-makers . ‘ é ae ee 75 — 
Seamstresses ‘ : : ; : _— 330 
Mechanics . ‘ ‘ ; ; : 200 — 
Printers . F ‘ , . . 30 — 
Sawyers . ; . ‘ ” , 400 — 
Tailors ; oe : , ; 360 — 
Other factory workers . : ‘ ; 250 360 
Construction | 
Foremen . : : . é ‘ 80 — 
Stonemasons 5 ‘ ? : , 300 — 
Carpenters . ; ; i : ‘ 1,000 — 
Electricians and Linesmen ._... ‘ 55 — 
Painters . 100 — 
Pipefitters 35 — 
Labourers 900 600 
Transport | 
Boatmen and Deckhands.. ‘ é 65 — 
Longshoremen and Stevedores. : 198 — 
Motor vehicle drivers . ‘ : ; 130 — 
Messengers ‘ ; é . : 150 — 
Commerce 
Shopkeepers (retail) . ; ‘ A 550 450 


There are no statistics of unemployment but it is clear that, except 
in the inaccessible eastern district, its extent is very limited. The 
construction of the temporary landing strip at Melville Hall, together 
with various development projects sponsored by Government and 
private individuals absorbed a good deal of skilled and unskilled 
labour, while the banana industry continued to provide regular 
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employment for a large number of workers. Workers continued to 
migrate to the United Kingdom. The figures in 1957 were 520 men 
and 383 women and in 1958, 300 men and 260 women. In 1957 
and 1958, 667 and 624 workers respectively migrated to the neigh- 
bouring French island of Guadeloupe for employment in the sugar 
and banana industries. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The prevailing wage rates in the principal occupations during the 
period under review were as follows: 


Agriculture 
Overseers ; F : : . $10-00-$25-00 weekly 
Foremen . : . Z . $8-00-$18-00 weekly 
Unskilled Workers . 
Grade A . : : : F . 96 cents—$1-28 per day 
Grade B . ‘ . : : . 72.,cents-96 cents per day 
Manufacture 
Boilermen $1-50—$2-00 per day 
Blacksmiths : $3-00-$10-00 per day 
Boot and Shoe makers $2-50-$5-00 per day 
Cabinet-makers $5:-00-$12-00 per day 
Seamstresses $5-00-$7-00 per week 
Mechanics $1-50—$9-00 per day 
Printers . $8 -00—$26-00 per week 
Sawyers . $10-00—$15-00 per week 
Tailors $3 -00—$8-00 per day 
Construction | 
Foremen $2-50-$6-00 per day 
Stonemasons . : $1-50-$5-00 per day 
Carpenters : : $1-80—$6-00 per day 


Electricians and Linesmen 


$2: 50—$4-00 per day 


Painters . $2-40-$4-50 per day 

Pipefitters $2:40-$5-00 per day 
Transport 

Boatmen : we 

Loneshoreaien bee under Industrial Relations) 

Messengers $6-00-$12:00 per week 
Commerce 

Shop Assistants $5-00—$25-00 per week 
Personal Service 

Cooks $4-00—$5-00 per week 


Nursemaids (with meals) . 
Other servants (with meals) 


$8-00-—$12-00 per month 
$8-00-$12-00 per month 
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The normal working day for all occupations save domestic service 
is eight hours. Overtime is paid at the rate of time-and-a-half on 
Sundays and public holidays. Quite a number of workers, especially 
those employed by Government and on the agricultural estates, 
receive certain benefits from the employers, viz., holidays with pay, 
free medical attention and sick leave with pay. The normal working 
day for domestic servants varies from 10 to 13 hours. 


COST OF LIVING 


The prices of the principal foodstuffs at mid-year and end-year were 
as follows: 


Quantity June December June December 
Bread . ‘ . | Loaf 2} oz. 1d. 1d. 1d. 1d. 
Sugar . ; 1 Ib. 7d.-l11d. Td.-11d. Tkd.— Thd- 
11d. lld 
Edible Oil . ‘ 1 pint 2s. 2s. 2s. a3. 
Salt Fish  . ‘ 1 Ib. ls. 10d. ls. 10d. s. 10d. 1s. 10d., 
2s. 84d. 
Salt Meats . , 1 Ib. 28:5 28: 6d. 2§6d., 25. 9d,.\ 2s. Bhd... 2s. 6d... 
2s. 11d. 28 11d; 385 
3s. 6d. 
Fresh Meat . ‘ 1 Ib. 28,,2s.4d. ‘2823.44. } 28: 11d... 2s. Td. 
2s. 11d. 
Ground Provisions 1 Ib. 3d. 3d. 3d. 3d. 





LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The duties of the staff include labour inspection and enforcement of 
labour legislation, conciliation in trade disputes, collection of 
statistics, the registration and placing of unemployed persons and 
recruitment. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The following registered trade unions continued to function: 


The Dominica Trade Union 
The Dominica Employers’ Union 
The Dominica Teachers’ Union 


As a result of a 20 per cent increase in salaries given to civil 
servants in 1956, the Secretary of State for the Colonies approved a 
similar increase in wages for daily-paid Government employees with 
effect from Ist May, 1957. 

Unskilled agricultural workers continued to receive the wages 
negotiated in 1954. 

A voluntary agreement negotiated between the Dominica Trade 
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Union and Dominica Employers’ Union on 22nd December, 1958, 
revised the wages hitherto paid to port workers. The following are 
the new basic rates during the normal hours of work: 


Foremen i , : F ; . 77 cents per hour 
Longshoremen and Cranemen ; .  $1-54 per ton 
Stevedores . : , : . . 58 cents per hour 
Winchmen . ; : ‘ . . 66 cents per hour 
Lighterage . ; ; ; : .  $2-00 per ton 
Tally Clerks . ; ; ‘ 83 cents per hour 


The new overtime rates for the hours between 4 p.m. and midnight, 
and from 6 a.m. to 7 a.m. are: 


Foremen : ; ; , .  $1-15 per hour 
Longshoremen and Cranemen ; .  $2°31 per ton 
Stevedores . , ; . , . 87 cents per hour 
Winchmen . . ; : ‘ .  $1-00 per hour 
Lighterage . ; , ; ‘ -  $3-00 per ton 
Tally Clerks . ; ; ‘ . .  $1-25 per hour 


The new overtime rates for the hours between midnight and 
6 a.m., and on Sundays and all Bank holidays are: 


Foremen . : : ‘ ; .  $1-°54 per hour 
Longshoremen and Cranemen , .  $3°08 per ton 
Stevedores . ; : ; ; .  $1-16 per hour 
Winchmen . : : 4 . ° .  $1+32 per hour 
Lighterage . ; : “ .  $4-00 per ton 
Tally Clerks . a ; : : .  $1-66 per hour 


TRADE DISPUTES 


On 22nd December, 1958, waterfront workers called a “‘wild-cat”’ 
strike and refused to work two schooners. They contended that the 
Dominica Employers’ Union had delayed discussion of the final 
item on their memorandum of claims—a demand for an overall 
increase of 20 per cent on import rates. The Labour Officer was asked 
to intervene and after consultation with both parties, it was agreed 
that the Dominica Employers’ Union would continue negotiations 
on 9th January, 1959, and that whatever rates were agreed upon then 
would be retrospective to 22nd December, 1958. 

The Fond Colé Banana Depot was the scene of another “wild-cat”’ 
strike on 31st December. The management of Geest Industries 
offered the lightermen a 50 per cent Christmas bonus of their pay 
as a goodwill gesture because loading would be carried out on New 
Year’s Eve and early morning. Thereupon a few lightermen refused 
to work until the increase was made permanent. The management 
refused to consider the proposition at that stage and the men agreed 
to work. The women carriers then refused to work unless they 
received a similar increase which they also asked to be of a permanent 
nature. 
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The Labour Officer was called in and he, together with the Minister 
for Social Services and the General Secretary of the Dominica Trade 
Union, spoke to the women carriers. After an interval of approxi- 
mately one hour the women returned to work. 

One hundred and nineteen minor trade disputes occurred during 
ae and they were resolved mainly by conciliation; pamey were 
as follows: 


1957 1958 
Agricultural Workers: 
Overseers . : ; : ; ; 2 — 
Unskilled workers : ; : . ; 5 
Construction Workers: 

Labourers oo 1 
Masons 7 a 
Carpenters 6 8 
Porters 2 1 
Domestic servants 27 24 
Scavengers 2 — 
Barmaids . 2 — 
Shop assistants . 1 1 
Jobbers 9 5 
Chauffeurs 1 4 
Electricians 2 — 
Mechanics. 1 — 
Bus conductors . 1 1 
Messengers 1 1 

69 50 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


THE following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
colony for the five-year period 1954-58: 











Colonial | Grants in | Grants for 
Year Local Develop- Aid of Deferred 
Revenue | ment and | Adminis- | Maintenance Total 
Welfare tration of Public 
Grants Works* 
$ $ $ $ 
1954 ; . | 1,823,659 798,159 559,960 3,181,778 
1955 ; . | 1,932,998 771,540 476,186 3,270,823 
1956 ; . | 2,056,999 623,142 352,038 3,032,179 
1957 : . | 2,289,540 887,664 | 1,068,176 4,245,380 
1958 , . | 2,664,657 | 1,097,866 | 1,078,123 4,840,647 
EXPENDITURE 
Year : Grants for 
Local cas er Deferred 
Expendi- and We Ifare Maintenance Total 
ture Grants of Public 
Works* 
1954 F 7 . | 2,077,303 698,074 — 2,775,377 
1955 : : . | 2,395,390 887,566 90,099 3,373,055 
1956 ‘ : . | 2,838,747 760,917 20,760 3,620,424 
1957 : : . | 3,324,652 851,294 — 4,175,946 
1958 : 2 . | 3,682,726 1,381,648 — 5,064,374 





* Retained from surpluses earned. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 
The main heads of local revenue during the past five years were: 


1954 ree nee nee a 
$ 

Customs 1,022,200 1,080,886 1,220,234 1,262,664 1,492,018 
Excise Duties 171,249 187,422 199,347 93 3,793 
Licences 49,379 52,825 56,433 74,452 79,984 
Taxes . 254,804 299,493 232,857 380,797 454,645 
Harbour Dues, etc. 56,789 92,512 104,650 130,562 149,548 
Fees of Court, 

etc. ; 81,250 125,802 104,740 83,935 114,502 
Post Office 150,719 50,812 105,931 102,678 108,938 
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Customs and Export Duties 

Customs duties on goods imported into the colony are generally 
speaking specific in regard to foodstuffs and ad valorem on other 
commodities. The rate of duty varies between 5 per cent and 
30 per cent preferential, and 8 per cent and 40 per cent general. 
Most ad valorem goods are chargeable at 20 per cent and 30 per cent 
preferential and general respectively. 

Export duty is chargeable on the principal agricultural products. 
This is usually on a sliding scale based on values on the date of 
exportation. 

Excise duty is chargeable on locally manufactured rum at the rate 
of $2-00 (8s. 4d.) per proof gallon, with effect from 23rd January, 
1958, and on tobacco as follows: 


Black Leaf Tobacco . . 18 cents per Ib. 
Cigars ‘ : : .  42-cents per lb. >plus 124 per cent 
Cigarettes . ; ‘ . 6cents 


Collections during the last five years were: 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Rum , : : 163,238 178,366 189,942 194,703 215,000 
Tobacco . , ' 8,011 9,056 9,405 10,229 10,000 
Taxes 


The main source of revenue from direct taxation is income tax. 
This amounted to $199,925 in 1956 and $346,413 in 1957, and is 
estimated at $370,000 in 1958. 

Income tax is payable on the income accruing in, derived from, 
or received in the colony in respect of: 


(a) gains or profits of any trade, business, profession or vocation; 

(b) gains or profits from any employment; 

(c) the annual value of land and improvements thereon used by 
or on behalf of the owner or used rent-free by the occupier 
for purposes of residence or enjoyment; 

(d) dividends, interest or discounts; 

(e) pension, charge or annuity; 

(f) rents, royalties, premiums and any other profits arising from 
property. 

Tax is charged upon the chargeable income for the year 
immediately preceding the year of assessment. The principal 
exemptions are: 


(a) the income of any local authority; 

(b) the income of any statutory or registered building society; 

(c) the income of any ecclesiastical, charitable or educational 
institution of a public character; 

(d) the emoluments of members of foreign consular services; 

(e) wound and disability pensions granted to members of Her 
Majesty’s Forces; 

(f) the income of ministers of religion as such. 
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The rates of tax and allowances in force in 1957-458 were as follows: 
RATES OF TAX 


Cents in each $4-80 


Individuals 
Under $240 . 4 
First $240 up to $475- 20 6 
a 480 : ; 12 
Next $480, i. e. $484- -80 to $960 ; : 24 
a $480, i.e. $964-80 to $1,440 . . 36 
56 $480, i i.e. $1,444-80 to $1,920 : 48 
» $480, ie. $1,924-80 to $2,400 : 60 
» $480, i.e. $2,404-80 to $2,880 : 72 


» $480, i.e. $2,884-80 to $3,360 


» $480, i.e. $3,364-80 to $3,840 : 
» $480, i.e. $3,844: 80 to $4,320 F 1 20 
» 480, i.e. $4,324-80 to $4,800 : 
» $480, i.e. $4,804-80 to $5,280 
»» $1,440, i.e. $5,284 to $6,720 . 
» $7, "200, i.e. $6, 724-80 to $13,920 
$480, i.e. $13, 924-80 to $14,400 
On every $4- 80 over $14,400 . : 


Companies 


Allowances 


(a) 10 per cent of earned in- 
come. 


(b) Personal Abatement 


(c) Life Insurance Premium . 


(d) Wife 
(e) Children 


96 
$ cin each $4°80 
-08 


a eS eS 
£ SSa8RE 


Maximum $480. 


$480 allowed to British subjects or 
residents in the colony. 


Premiums up to one-sixth of in- 
come after deducting the allow- 
ances at (a) and (b) above and 
provided that such allowance does 
not exceed $1,200. 


$240. 


$120 for each child under 16 years 
of age or, if over 16 years, receiving 
whole-time instruction at an inst- 
tution of learning. 


The incidence of income tax on a person (as distinct from a 
company) at varying levels is given at Appendix I, page 57. 


Stamp duties are governed by the Leeward Islands Federal Laws, 
Chapter 135. Receipts under this head totalled $12,316 in 1956, 
$13,482 in 1957 and $12,000 (estimated) in 1958. A schedule of 
duties is given at Appendix II, page 58. 


Estate duty was introduced on 15th December, 1953, and affects 
the estate of persons dying after that date. It is chargeable as follows: 
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Where the principal value of the estate: 
Rate per cent. 
Exceeds $2,400 and does not exceed $7,200 . 3 
Exceeds $7,200 and does not exceed $12,000 1 
Exceeds $12,000 and does not exceed $14,000 14 
Exceeds $14,400 and does not exceed $19,200 2 
Exceeds $19,200 and does not exceed $24,000 3 
Exceeds $24, 000 and = not exceed as 800 4 
Exceeds $28,800 . 5 
There is no poll or hut tax in the saléay 
MAIN HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture 107,212 99,032 133,036 147,424 186,240 
Education 279,127 290,812 298,387 398,580 490,196 
Medical (including 
Hospitals) 262,295 272,862 299,999 324,834 370,048 
Pensions . 70,364 : 104,691 115,499 142,136 
Police (including Fire 
rigade 195,020 216,186 233,689 242.873 265,050 
Prisons. 44,018 50,760 56,695 58,417 74,185 
Public Works Depart- 
ment . 68,912 67,419 71,335 77,214 104,101 
Public Works Recur- 
rent : 217,996 347,892 297,032 419,171 420,862 
Public Works ‘Extra- 
ordinary ‘ 137,249 183,270 330,497 304,742 347,150 
Treasury 85,660 98,952 98,607 101,604 114,930 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt at 31st December, 1956 and 1957, was as follows: 








1956 1957 
$ $ 

Agricultural Loans—Watts Schemes . 35,714 34,065 
Loan to Cultivators on account of 1930 

Hurricane. . . 31,128 28,469 

Plant Distribution, 1930 Hurricane 12,995 11,972 

Goodwill Estate Loan, 1946 81,600 81,600 

TOTAL . $161,437 156,106 


The last item is a local loan issue. 








ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A statement of assets and liabilities at 31st December, 1957, is given 
at Appendix ITI, page 59. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The principal local authorities are the Roseau Town Council and 
Portsmouth Town Board. The main heads of revenue and expenditure 
of the Roseau Town Council during the last three years were: 
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REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Taxes. . 43,850 43,670 43,670) Pensions . 1,069 3,090 4,301 

Slaughter Administration 7,425 7,698 6,947 

House, etc... 2,941 2,769 2,269] Sanitation . 24,686 24,349 25,678 

Water Rates . 4,658 4,150 4,150) Streets . . 11,045 18,494 11,040 
Sewerage Rates 2,520 2,770 2,770} Water and 

Licences . 10,210 9,690 12,880] Sewerage . 3,564 3,585 3,357 

Other. . 5,658 1,037 1,187) Markets . 2,221 1,774 1,874 

Other . . 22,943 66,526 12,551 


TOTAL . $69,837 64,086 66,926 $72,953 125,516 65,748 





Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


SINCE September, 1951, currency notes circulated in the British 
Eastern Caribbean territories by the British Caribbean Currency 
Board have been in use in Dominica. Currency and notes issued by 
the Governments of Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados and British 
Guiana are legal tender but are being withdrawn from circulation 
and replaced by British Caribbean Currency Notes. Most of the 
currency notes in circulation are of denominations of the British 
West Indian dollar, which has a fixed rate of $4-80 to the pound 
sterling ($1 = 4s. 2d.). 

British Caribbean coins, viz., $c., Ic., 2c., 5c., 10c., 25c., and 50c., 
were put in circulation in November, 1955, when the withdrawal of 
sterling coinage commenced. The value of sterling coins still in 
circulation is negligible. The amount of British Caribbean Currency 
Board currency in circulation at 31st October, 1958, is estimated at 
$1,958,950, of which $1,854,400 was notes and $104,550 coins. 

The Government operates a Savings Bank in Roseau, with a 
branch at Portsmouth. The amounts on deposit and the number of 
depositors at the end of the years 1954 to 1958 were: 


Amount No. of 

Year a ad Depositors 
1954 . ; : : ; . 395,173 1,681 
1955 . : : : : . 411,051 1,813 
1956 . : : : : . 451,539 1,944 
1957 ; ; . 451,242 2,008 


1958 (estimated) . . : - 455,072 2,027 


Commerce iF 


Telegraphic transfer rates for buying and selling on 31st December, 
1958, were: 


Currency Rate 
Sterling: Buying . | $4:80 B.W.L.=£1 4-77 
Selling ‘ do. 4-823, 
U.S.A.: Buying J % Premium 70:4% 
Selling ; “fa. 72°4% 
Canada: Buying ‘ % Oz. 76°8% 
Selling , Ze “CDi 78°8% 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


THE following table summarises trade during the years 1954 to 1958: 





$’000 
Year Domestic Re- Total Balance 
Exports Exports Exports Imports of Visible 
Trade 
1954 4,531 45 4,576 5,606 1,030 
1955 4,938 114 5,052 6,060 1,008 
1956 5,767 43 5,810 6,938 1,128 
1957 5,039 169 5,208 . * 
1958 6,703 69 6,772 8,761 1,990 


* Not available 


During 1958 imports (excluding personal baggage) totalled 
$8,732,000 (c.i.f.) and exports (excluding personal baggage but 
including re-exports) $6,749,000 (f.0.b.). Compared with 1956 
imports had risen by 26 per cent while exports rose by 17 per cent. 

Foodstuffs and manufactured articles continued to account for 
the major part of the colony’s imports. Transport equipment and 
unrefined sugar showed significant increases of 73 per cent and 43 
per cent respectively above the 1956 figures. 

In 1957 the value of bananas shipped dropped by 13 per cent below 
the 1956 figure, yet this commodity maintained the same importance 
in the export trade, accounting for 66 per cent of domestic exports 
in both instances. The value of fresh citrus fruits exported in 1957 
showed an increase of 15 per cent over that of 1956. Exports of 
vanilla beans were insignificant. There were decreases in the quanti- 
ties of raw lime juice and lime oil shipped in 1957 as compared with — 
1956. However, prices for these commodities were much higher in 
1957, causing the value of raw lime juice to exceed that in 1956 by 
38 per cent. 
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DIRECTION OF TRADE 


The principal supplying countries of the colony’s imports were: 


$°000 (c.i.f.) 
Countries — 1954 1956 1958 

United Kingdom . : : 1,916 2,466 3,251 

Canada : : ‘ 1,265 1,210 1,265 

British West Indies . 930 1,190 1,571 

Australia and New Zealand . 85 73 78 

Rest of Commonwealth . . 392 475 499 

United States of America : 444 571 869 
O.E.E.C. Countries mesa 

ling) 454 717 7174 

Other Foreign Countries : 120 236 454 








Note: 1957 figures are not available. 


The principal countries of destination of total exports were: 





$000 (f.0.b.) 
Countries 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
United Kingdom . : . | 3,323 3,726 4,594 4,205 5,539 
Canada . : 52 43 76 60 149 
British West Indies : ; 538 554 461 683 512 
Australia and New Zealand . 131 136 101 93 126 
Rest of Commonwealth. : 73 89 56 51 59 
United States of America ‘ 390 446 484 83 345 
O.E.E.C. Countries re 
g) 7 54 37 30 41 
Other Foreign Countries ‘ — 2 — | — 
Ships Stores and Bunkers 2 1 1 2 1 





The United Kingdom, the British West Indies, Canada and the 
United States of America continued to be the principal suppliers 
and customers in 1958, supplying 37 per cent, 18 per cent, 14 per cent 
and 10 per cent of the colony’s imports respectively and purchasing 
82 per cent, 7 per cent, 2 per cent and 5 per cent of the colony’s 
exports, in that order. 

Imports from Denmark, the Netherlands and West Germany 
together decreased from 8-5 per cent of total imports in 1956 to 
7-1 per cent in 1958, while exports to these countries dropped from 
0-5 per cent to 0:2 per cent over the same period. The Netherlands 
supplied 4-3 per cent of total imports in 1958, principally milk. 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


IT is estimated that 32,500 acres of farm lands in Dominica are 
cultivated out of a total of 80,000 acres which: have been alienated. 
The total cultivable area is approximately 50,000 acres. 

The following represents the general pattern of land use: 


Acres 
Area in woodland on farms . . 24,000 
Orchard crops interplanted with some food as 24, 000 
Pasture land 4,500 
Areas in miscellaneous use. : ; . 4,000 


Land and Water Conservation 


Anti-erosion measures on arable land are controlled and directed 
by the Department of Agriculture. A special soil conservation scheme 
has been in operation for the benefit of squatters on Crown 
lands, with the ultimate objective of arresting shifting cultivation. 
A policy of gradual education and much persuasion has been 
adopted, with satisfactory results. Cash incentives and assistance in 
deserving cases have proved beneficial. The preservation of 
water supplies and catchment areas is undertaken by the Forestry 
Department, which also controls the sale and felling of timber under 
licences and the payment of fees and royalties. A Forest Soul and 
Water Conservation Ordinance of 1946 ensures adequate control 
and protection of natural resources. 


Land Ownership 


The only form of alienation is the freehold system. Leasehold is 
regarded as unworkable and unpopular. Rentals to tenants on 
estates have been in operation with varying forms of contract of 
tenancy. The position regarding small tenancies has been regularised 
with the coming into operation of an Agricultural Small Tenancies 
Ordinance in 1953. This Ordinance defines contracts of tenancy, 
stipulates conditions of termination of tenancies and regularises in 
general all conditions pertaining to tenure. 

The Crown occupies approximately 60 per cent of the total land 
area, most of which is under varying degrees of forest. The indigenous 
people, known as Caribs, possess an area of approximately 3,700 
acres. The majority of the remainder of alienated land is owned by 
native local inhabitants. The proportion of land acquired by purchase 
by non-natives has increased greatly in recent years. 

Official efforts to encourage the development of agricultural 
land have been channelled through the five District Agricultural 
Stations which have been financed by Colonial Development and 
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Welfare funds. The aim of the stations is to foster improved agricul- 
tural practices. Other functions include the production and distribu- 
tion, at subsidised prices, of planting material of the colony’s staple 
crops. A scheme to encourage cocoa production also makes planting 
material of this crop available. Livestock stud services are available 
at the district stations at nominal prices in an effort to improve 
livestock and to foster the practice of mixed farming. The ultimate 
aim is to relieve the strain on the colony’s economy due to heavy 
imports of milk, meats and eggs. 

A scheme to provide limited short-term credit facilities to farmers 
has assisted the rapid expansion of the banana industry. Advances 
in fertilizer have been made on an easy repayment instalment system. 


Settlement and Laws affecting settlement 


One small pilot leasehold land settlement scheme of about 40 
settlers is being organised on the eastern coast. 

Government has recently formulated a new policy for the disposal 
of Crown lands. Crown lands will now be leased for periods of five 
to ten years during which the tenant must carry out certain minimum 
agricultural development requirements before being given the option 
to purchase freehold. The work of anchoring squatters on Crown 
lands continues. 


AGRICULTURE 
Production of Crops, 1957 and 1958 (based on export figures) 


Production 
Crop Acreage Unit 
1957 1958 
Bananas. ‘ 3 6,000 stems 1,403,551 1,689,432 
Limes . : ; ; 3,800 barrels 80,797 153,704 
Oranges ; ; 1,000 crates 10,992 4,942 
Grapefruit 500 crates 23,690 14,337 
Copra 3,500 tons 1,158 958 
Cocoa . 1,700 tons 89 148 
Vanillas 200 lb. 1,411 11,495 


Acreages planted to bananas have steadily increased, and have 
led to a rise in production which is shortly expected to reach two 
million stems per annum. The road-building programme and satis- 
factory marketing facilities also contributed towards the expansion 
of this crop which continued to have an important impact on the 
colony’s economy. A limited outlet for whole fresh citrus fruit to the 
United Kingdom market continued to be available on banana boats 
possessing refrigeration. 
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The citrus-packing plant operated by the Government continued 
to handle all citrus fruit for export, with the exception of that 
absorbed by the inter-Caribbean market. 

Six rum-processing factories produced approximately 65,000 
gallons annually, all of which was consumed locally. 


Weather Conditions 


In 1957, in spite of a total rainfall of 88-58 inches, there was a 
long and severe drought from February to June which adversely 
affected bananas and cocoa but did not affect citrus seriously. In 
1958 the total rainfall was 85:48 inches compared with a 25-year 
average of 79-68 inches. There was a short but sharp drought in 
February, March and April which did not seriously affect bananas 
but was most beneficial to citrus production. There were three wind- 
storms in July and August which caused a loss of about 15 per cent 
on banana production and about 5 per cent on limes. 


Agricultural Department 


In October, 1956, a Commissioner for Agricultural Development 
was appointed under a Colonial Development and Welfare scheme. 
The staff of the Agricultural Department comprises the Commis- 
sioner, a Superintendent, an Assistant Superintendent, five agricul- 
tural assistants and 17 agricultural instructors and other subordinate 
staff. Under the Colonial Development and Welfare scheme for the 
control of Crown lands there was a Crown Land Officer, assisted by 
one surveyor, 14 soil conservation instructors and junior staff. 

Agricultural policy remains unchanged. It is to conserve the agri- 
cultural and forest resources of the colony; to safeguard security of 
land tenure; to maintain, expand and improve the main export crops; 
to organise and improve peasant agriculture; to rationalise farming 
systems and improve food supply; and to encourage greater efficiency 
in production, processing and marketing of agricultural products. 

A statutory body, the Banana Leaf Spot Control Board, comple- 
mentary to the Banana Growers’ Association and financed from a 
cess levied on the industry, provided services for the control of Leaf 
Spot disease of bananas. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


There is still much room for improvement in animal husbandry. 
The island is not suited to the keeping of large herds because pasture 
is limited, but it is surprising that, despite the hilly nature of the 
country and the lack of adequate roads, the peasants have so few 
pack animals. It is difficult to estimate the numbers of livestock, but 
a recent survey revealed that the total number of cattle was approxi- 
mately 3,000. 

Although a few private estates have attempted to rear cattle and 
small stock, most of the animals are owned by peasants and small 
farmers. They sell small quantities of milk in the various districts. 
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A Government-owned dairy at the central livestock farm supplements 
the milk requirements of the principal town—Roseau. 

The Central Livestock Farm, financed by a Colonial Development 
and Welfare grant, continued its efforts to improve livestock. The 
dairy herd, started with a nucleus of 16 dairy-type animals from 
Jamaica, has now been built up to 40, and the recent import of Jamaica 
Hope-type bulls should speed up the expansion and improvement of 
the herd. The farm also provided stud services for the animals of 
farmers, maintaining bulls, boars, rams and bucks for this purpose. 
Stud facilities were also available at the Agricultural Stations. 
During 1958 there was a considerable improvement at the farm in 
the establishment and management of pastures. Pangola grass 
pastures are now well established. 

The Livestock Farm also maintained a flock of 200 poultry and 
should shortly be able to provide a regular supply of hatching eggs 
and young chicks for sale to the public. 


FORESTRY 


Completion of the survey and demarcation of forest reserves was in 
progress, in conjunction with the development of road systems in the 
island’s more inaccessible areas, and with the scheme for anchoring 
squatters on Crown lands. 

The area of Crown forest is estimated at approximately 150 square 
miles and that of private freehold at approximately 30 square miles. 
The forested area in the communally held Carib Reserve is approxi- 
mately four to five square miles. Control of Crown land forest is the 
responsibility of the Forestry Department. The Government has no 
control over privately owned forest, but acts in an advisory capacity. 

There is no organised forest industry other than pit-sawing. Prices 
paid for locally sawn timber varied from 12 to 60 cents per board 
foot, depending upon the class of wood. Export of timber i is strictly 
controlled by licence. 

The main exploitable timbers are as follows: 


Luxury woods General purpose woods 
White Cedar Carapite 

Red Cedar Bois Riviére 
Balata Gomier 

Laurier Poivre 

Mahogany 


Timber production statistics are not available, but revenue collected 
by the Forestry Department from royalties and sales of forest 
produce is about $1,000 per annum. 

The Forestry Department was administered by the Commissioner 
for Agricultural Development who was Chief Forestry Officer. A 
Forest Supervisor was in immediate command, assisted by four 
Forest Rangers and eight Forest Guards. There was a Conservator 
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of Forests for the Windward Islands, stationed in St. Lucia, and this 
officer, during periodic visits to Dominica, was available to the 
Chief Forest Officer for advice on forestry matters. 


FISHERIES 


A fisheries development scheme was begun in 1958 from a Colonial 
Development and Welfare grant. A Fishery Officer has been appoint- 
ed and a fisheries research boat purchased. One power-driven fishing 
boat of the ““Barbados Flying Fish” type was obtained and six more 
are being built. It is intended to allocate these boats to selected 
fishermen on a hire-purchase scheme. The Fishery Officer will, apart — 
from carrying out research, train fishermen in the use of power boats 
and modern fishing gear. Materials for lines, nets and pots will be 
available for sale to fishermen. 

Statistics of catches and landings are not available. Some 100 
locally built canoes operated by about 300 fishermen were engaged 
in commercial fishing; line, seine and fish pots are used. 

There is no processing. The boats engage in fishing for only a 
period of the day and the volume of catches falls short of the demand 
for fresh fish, except very occasionally. 

There is a market in each of the two urban areas, but in the rural 
areas, and even in the urban areas, sales are made directly to buyers 
on the beaches because of the short supply. 


HANDCRAFTS AND HOME INDUSTRIES 


There is a tradition of straw and fibre handcrafts in Dominica. The 
chief articles made are mats, hats, bags and baskets. The traditional 
Carib basketry continues, though it has been found that many of 
the younger generation of Caribs do not learn the art. The vertivert 
mats are outstanding in West Indian handcrafts. 

The preparation of the raw materials and the primary processes 
of plaiting or weaving are done in the homes of villagers. Baskets 
and some of the rougher types of hats are fully finished at home, but 
most of the other articles are finished and decorated at the establish- 
ments of handcraft dealers in the two towns of the colony. These 
persons are also the chief exporters of handcrafts, mainly to the 
British Caribbean area and the United States of America; there is 
also a fair local market. The estimated value of production, mainly 
mats, handbags, baskets and hats, in 1957 was $47,522 (£9,900) and 
in 1958, $54,320 (£11,317). 

The Social Welfare Department is responsible for promoting 
handcraft development outside schools, and the Education Depart- 
ment organises the teaching of handcrafts in the elementary schools. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The years 1957 and 1958 saw continued development of credit 
societies of the limited liability type in the rural areas; five new 
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societies were organised. In 1958, the Dominica Co-operative Credit 
Union League, Ltd., was formed. As a medium for thrift and as a 
source of short-term credit, the unions have proved of great social 
and economic value. 

Types of society and membership were as follows in 1958: 


Processing and Marketing. Three societies with a membership of 
155. They were more active than in previous years; the value of 
produce marketed during 1957 and 1958 was: 


1957 1958 
$ $ 
Lime Juice and Distilled Oil 20,634 66 49,010-66 
Oranges ; ; ; 15,424-00 11,434-50 
Grapefruits ‘ : ‘ é 26,454 -00 45,468 - 80 


Credit Unions. In 1958 there were 15 registered and two un- 
registered societies with a total membership of 6,772, and share 
capital of $450,903. Loans made in 1958 totalled $315,096. 


Thrift. In 1958 there were 17 savings unions with a combined 
membership of 1,962 and savings of $11,547. 

During the middle of 1957, Mr. J. A. Barzey was appointed Field 
Co-operative Officer. 

The Social Welfare Officer is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. The Government encourages the movement by paying for 
ae persons engaged in co-operative work to undertake training 
abroad. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Department and Policy 


The Education Officer is the head of the Department of Education. 
He was assisted by two Inspectors of Schools, whose duties included 
the improvement of teaching methods and organisation, the training 
of pupil teachers, and other matters assigned to them by the Educa- 
tion Officer. 

Until March, 1956, education policy was primarily the duty of the 
Education Officer, assisted by an Education Board and an Education 
Committee of the Legislative Council. With the introduction of the 
ministerial system, the department has been placed under the 
Ministry for Social Services, which, with the Education Officer, is 
jointly responsible for educational policy. The function of the 
Education Board is mainly advisory. 

Fundamentally, the policy is to raise literacy standards generally 
among the school and adult population, to awaken an interest in the 
local environment, to foster the development of skill in crafts, and to 
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promote the physical and moral welfare of the children in co- 
operation with the Medical Department, religious bodies and other 
organisations. 

The Government provides free elementary education for boys and 
girls; the average age of entry is five years and of leaving 15 years. 

Provision is made by law for the introduction, by resolution of 
the legislature, of compulsory school attendance in any area, but 
no such measure was introduced owing to the impracticability of 
enforcing it, mainly because of lack of accommodation. This con- 
dition had improved in a few areas, and it was intended to proclaim 
them as compulsory attendance areas in the near future. 

Secondary education is not free, but there are a limited number of 
free places provided by the Roman Catholic Church and the Metho- 
dist Church Authorities, and the Government awards 10 free places 
(5 boys and 5 girls) on the results of a scholarship test for pupils 
under 13 years of age at the elementary schools. 


Elementary Schools 


There were 47 public elementary schools in Dominica during the 
period reviewed. Of these, 44 were Government schools and three 
were grant-aided schools run by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
schools provided free education for children between 5 and 15 years 
and, with the exception of four (2 for boys and 2 for girls), were co- 
educational. There were 10 subsidised private infant schools for 
children of the pre-school age and up to 8 years of age in areas 
isolated and remote from a public elementary school. 

Requests to establish new schools in new areas were under active 
consideration. | 


Secondary Schools 


There were four secondary schools in 1957 and 1958, two for boys 
and two for girls. One for boys (the Dominica Grammar School) 
was wholly maintained by the Government; the other three were 
fee-paying, one for boys and one for girls run by the Roman Catholic 
Authorities and one for girls run by the Methodist Church Authori- 
ties. Three schools prepared pupils for the Cambridge School and 
Higher School Certificate Examinations; on the results of the latter 
the Island Scholarship open to boys and girls is awarded annually 
by the Government. Pupils from the Wesley High School, as well as 
students taking private tuition, take the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion Examination of London University. 


Expenditure 


Expenditure on education from local revenue was approximately 
$363,829 in 1957 and $490,196 in 1958, exclusive of grants to the 
University College of the West Indies and other institutions, but 
inclusive of grants for scholarships. 
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EDUCATION STATISTICS 
Elementary (Primary and Post-Primary) Education 


1957 1958 
No. No. 
School Attendance 
Schools (Public Elementary ‘ : ; ; 47 47 
Pupils on roll : : : : ; 12,263 12,623 
Average attendance all sessions | : ; z : 8,860 9,160 
Teachers 
Head Teachers certificated trained . ; , ; 22 24 
Head Teachers certificated not trained ; ; y 18 16 
Head Teachers uncertificated . . : . 1 1 
Assistant Teachers certificated trained ; : : 6 10 
Assistant Teachers certificated not trained . : . 69 67 
Probationer and Student Teachers certificated : j 82 88 
Pupil Teachers : ; ; *122 *127 
320 333 


* Including 15 and 18 temporary pupil teachers for the respective years. 


Secondary Education 
1957 1958 
School Attendance 
Schools . , ‘ F : : ‘ : ; 4 4 
Pupils on roll F P : , ‘ p ; 1,112 1,156 
Teachers | 
Graduates ‘ : : ; ; , , ‘ 17 15 
Non-Graduates : : : : Y : : 33 35 
Expenditure 
ner 1958 
$ 
Local Revenue . ; ‘ : 363,829 490,196 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. ; ; 42,100 113,604 
Roseau Town Council ; : : ; ; : 196 275 


Teacher Training 

Three teachers completed the two-year course of training at 
Erdiston College, Barbados, in 1957 and 1958 respectively. One of 
the students in 1958 was a member of the Wesley High School staff, 
whose training was assisted by Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds. 

Interest was awakened in the professional course leading to the 
Associateship of the College of Preceptors, and five Government 
study courses were awarded to teachers. A few teachers secured their 
own courses, and two of them passed the A.C.P. examination in 
August 1958. 

Short training courses were organised locally by the Officers of 
the Department, and every encouragement was given to the develop- 
ment of study-groups. 
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The Extra-Mural Department of the University College of the 
West Indies conducted classes in principles of teaching and 
psychology for the benefit of teachers. Visiting officers of the 
British Council gave much assistance in the training of teachers. 

At the beginning of 1958, a teacher was sent to Jamaica to partici- 
pate in the Home Economics Course conducted under the joint 
sponsorship of the Food and Agriculture Organisation and the 
Caribbean Commission. 


Scholarships — 

The Caribbean Commission awarded five scholarships in 1957 to 
the Metropolitan Vocational School, Puerto Rico, under the Carib- 
bean Vocational Training Scheme. The subjects studied were public 
health, construction drafting, printing and linotype, plumbing and 
pipe-fitting, and carpentry and woodwork. 

Six agricultural scholarships were provided from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds in 1957 and 1958; the candidates studied in 
Trinidad. One agricultural scholarship to Jamaica was provided 
from local funds. 

In addition the following scholarships and courses were awarded 
in 1957 and 1958: 

Number of 


Course Stidents Place of Study Finance 
Medicine 1 Jamaica , ‘ nies “sooty ter 
° ° un 
Science degree 2 Jamaica : ‘ {{ CD. and W. 
Arts de ‘ : 3 Jamaica C.D. and W. 
Home Economics . 1 Jamaica C.D. and W. 
Public Health 4 Jamaica C.D. and W. 
Surveying 1 aes ; pene wv 
: amaica . . Local funds 
Co-operatives 2 1 United Kingdom British Council 
Teacher Training . 6 Barbados. . C.D. and W. 
Statistics : . 1 United Kingdom . C.D. and W. 
Firefighting . ‘ ‘ : 1 Trinidad . C.D. and W. 
Postal Methods and Accounting 1 Trinidad C.D. and W. 
Prison Administration 1 Trinidad C.D. and W. 
Mechanical Engineering : 1 Barbados Local funds 
H.M. Overseas Civil Service 
Courses. ; : , 2 United Kingdom . C.D. and W. 
Ward Sisters’ Course 1 United Kingdom . C.D. and W 


and local funds 
Malaria Eradication . ; 1 Jamaica : .  P.A.S.B. 
Fisheries . . : : 2 Barbados. . C.D. and W. 

There were several private students following courses in Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Trinidad and the University College of the 
West Indies, Jamaica. 


Adult Education 

Adult and evening classes held during 1957 and 1958, were 
sponsored by Government, the University College of the West 
ase and the voluntary agencies, the chief of which are the 
churches. 
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The expansion of the Credit Union and the Young Christian 
Workers movements has caused a number of cultural organisations 
to be established. 

The Dominica Arts Society presented annual Christmas recitals 
of music. 

The 3-F Campaign continued its efforts in the eastern villages, and 
Achievement Day is an occasion that is greeted with much enthu- 
siasm. The Social Welfare Department is responsible for this work. . 

Film shows were held in several areas, and the newsreels supplied 
to the department by the Central Office of Information, London, on 
behalf of the Colonial Office, are shown regularly. 

It has been decided to procure more visual and aural aids to make 
the adult education campaign more effective. 


New Buildings 
The following table shows the new Government schools built 
during the past four years: 


Name of School ee ae : Year 
Portsmouth Government : - 400 37,403 1954 
Wesley ; ; ' : . 300 31,830 1955 
Giraudel . : . 200 14,326 1956 
Tete Morne (Picadeau) ; . 300 29,170 1957 
Coulibistrie : : . 300 30,000 1957 
Belle Vue Chopin . 100 13,900 1958 


The buildings at Morne on Campbell and Delices for which 
funds have been approved were under construction at the end of 
1958. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
General 
The comparative incidence of the most prevalent diseases is shown 
in the list below: 


Diseases 1957 1958 
Malaria. ; ; . : : 53 36 
Gastro-enteritis . : : ; : 835 1,272 
Dysentery . ; . ; ; ‘ 280 399 
Syphilis. : : , ‘ F 13 18 
Gonorrhoea ; . . ; ‘ 112 119 
Tuberculosis : : ; : , 67 72 
Pneumonia ; i . ; ; 98 265 
Ankylostomiasis . j : 246 243 
Typhoid and para-typhoid fever . : 67 63 
Avitaminosis and other deficiency states . 846 924 


The real position of malaria is hard to evaluate owing to the 
temporary disorganisation of the Laboratory Service in Dominica 
as a result of lack of trained staff. An Anti-Malarial Campaign spon- 
sored by W.H.O. and UNICEF is now under way and the preliminary 
evaluation and reconnaissance of the whole island has been com- 
pleted. This has shown that the incidence of malaria is almost 
entirely confined to the Portsmouth Medical District. 
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Dr. Shillingford, Medical Officer, Grand Bay, who took a course 
in tuberculosis work in Cardiff, holds a Tuberculosis Clinic at the 
Princess Margaret Hospital weekly. Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds have been allocated to build a new 50-bed tuberculosis 
Sanatorium adjacent to the Princess Margaret Hospital. 

The increases in the figures for avitaminosis to some extent reflect 
certain changes in the local social patterns, e.g., there is evidence on 
the part of young mothers of a general indifference towards, and 
ignorance of, the care of young babies, and the continual shortage 
of suitable infant foods, and consequent high cost of available 
supplies, are also contributory factors. 

Hookworm continues to be a serious cause of disability, and in 
spite of instructions to school children, distribution of leaflets and 
notices in the local press, little headway seems to be made in reducing 
its incidence. 


Hospitals and Clinics 


The new Princess Margaret Hospital at Goodwill has now got 
into its stride and the work there is steadily expanding. The hospitals 
at Portsmouth, Grand Bay and Marigot continue as before. 

The Marigot District, with the opening of the Transinsular Road 
and the prospective airfield, at Melville Hall, is increasing in impor- 
tance and population at the expense of Portsmouth, and plans are 
in hand to increase the medical facilities there. 

None of the dispensaries actually belong to the Government. They 
are rented houses, which at best provide very poor accommodation 
both for medical officers and patients. Efforts are being made to 
have health centres built in the larger centres and dispensaries in the 
others with living quarters for the staff in every case. All these 
dispensaries have UNICEF milk distribution centres, ante-natal and 
infant welfare clinics and, in spite of their shortcomings, do much 
excellent work. 


Training of Nurses 


In the absence of a sister tutor, lectures and training are given to 
nurses by the Senior Medical Officer, the doctors serving the Princess 
Margaret Hospital, the Matron and Mother Vinciane, the Steward, 
who has had training in anatomy and physiology. So far this arrange- 
ment seems to be working well owing to the good will of the staff, 
and the standard of nursing is steadily improving. Unfortunately, 
the standard of education of the student nurse recruits is inadequate, 
though even this shows some improvement. 

One senior nurse was accepted for a ward sisters’ course in the 
United Kingdom. Post-graduate lectures are being given at the 
Princess Margaret Hospital in the hope that more nurses will be 
eligible for this course in future. 

One health nurse (Health Visitor) has returned from a course in 
Puerto Rico and another has gone to Jamaica for a stumilar course. 
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Medical and Health Personnel 
The staff position has not been good. In spite of all efforts the 
establishment is still short of three medical officers and a sister tutor. 
Partly owing to the increased activity at the Princess Margaret 
Hospital, the nursing staff has become quite inadequate and extra 
ward sisters and nurses will be needed. 


UNICEF Milk Feeding Programme 


During 1957 and 1958, 339,940 Ib. and 301,218 lb. respectively 
of UNICEF milk were distributed to the following groups: 


1957 1958 
Infants ‘ ; , ‘ , : 48,281 22,906 
Pre-school children. : : : 42,500 17,094 
Pregnant women . , ‘ : ; 8,274 5,800 
Nursing mothers . ; : ; : 6,646. 5,160 
School children . ; ; A : 66,691 41,778 


Anti- Yaws Campaign 

The campaign has been mainly concerned with giving the whole 
population a massive dose of penicillin; this was completed in 
September, 1958. This is being followed up by the appointment of 
four searchers for new cases. Each man is attached to a District 
Medical Officer and spends all his time carrying out house-to-house 
inspection in close collaboration with the local Health Inspector. 
They have also been given instructions in elementary health measures 
which it is their duty to pass on to the people, especially in out-of-the- 
way places. 


Mental Health 

The care of the mentally sick is becoming increasingly difficult. 
The Mental Health Unit, which is incorporated in the new prison 
buildings, though a great improvement on the old one, is still very 
unsatisfactory and is constantly overcrowded and gives very little 
scope for systematic treatment. 

Here again efforts are being made to provide a separate self- 
contained mental block, away from the prison, for uncertified cases 


only. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 

General 

The extent of the general housing needs and the estimated cost of 
meeting them was assessed in 1957 by Mr. Edwin Horn who was 
appointed by the Colonial Office to conduct a survey throughout the 
West Indies. The island’s requirements to ease overcrowding were 
estimated at 5,000 units, replacement of existing irreparable houses 
at 3,500 units and a further 309 houses annually to keep up with the 
normal population increase. The estimated cost of such a programme, 
to be borne by Government and private enterprise, was $14,500,000 
spread over 10 years. | 
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Goodwill Housing Estate 
The Estate continued to engage a large proportion of the attention 
of the Central Housing and Planning Authority’s staff. The area is 
developing rapidly and its problems are complex. 
New building in the Goodwill First Supplementary Scheme was 
as follows: 
Large Medium Small Total 


Houses completed : : 20 59 129 208 
Houses under construction . 6 16 35 57 
TOTAL NUMBER : 26 75 164 265 
Constructed, started or com- 
pleted, per cent : 36 40 60 50 


Ninety-seven houses have been erected or removed to lots in the 
Second Supplementary Scheme. 

The Authority found it possible to sub-divide 15 additional large 
and 120 small lots, the latter for overflow of houses from the 
Pottersville Re-development Scheme. Pressure for additional building 
lots was considerable. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Goodwill Development Scheme 
were revised. The estimated development expenditure over the 20- 
year period is now $636,848 exclusive of loan charges. This figure 
includes a Colonial Development and Welfare grant of $52,920 for 
Slum Clearance in the area. Actual receipts to 31st December, 1958, 
were $439,000. 

The aided self-help pilot project of 15 houses was completed in 
August, 1957. The scheme was financed by a Colonial Development 
and Welfare grant of £4,000 and extended over 29 months. Each 
house is 530 square feet and cost $1,675 in materials. The advance is 
free of interest but inclusive of supervision and will be recovered 
over a 10-year period. 


Services 


Streets in the Goodwill area were provided with lights and an 
additional storage tank for 40,000 gallons of water constructed. 

Improvement of roads and drains in the Pottersville area in order 
generally to conform with the one-way traffic pattern resulting from 
the completion of the Roseau-Pottersville bridge was effected at a 
cost of £4,000. It was necessary to shift 13 houses to allow for these 
street improvements. 


Regional Town Planning Scheme 
A comprehensive zoning scheme for Roseau and the surrounding 
areas was submitted for consideration by Government. 


Village Extension Scheme 
Negotiations and work continued on schemes for Point Michel, 
Soufriere, Calibishie and Mahaut. 
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During 1957 and 1958, 221 applications from the Roseau Town 
Council and 112 from the Portsmouth Town Board were examined; 
of these, 105 and 95 building permits respectively were granted. 


SOCIAL WELFARB 


Social welfare activities were carried on by the Social Welfare 
Department and by various voluntary organisations. 

The most interesting event relating to social development was the 
inauguration of the Social Development Advisory Council. The 
purpose of this Council is to consider policies in the social develop- 
ment field and to secure whole-hearted support of Government and 
non-Government agencies in carrying them out. 

Elections under the provisions of the Village Councils’ Ordinance, 
1954, were held in five villages. 

One more blind child was sent for training to the Trinidad and 
Tobago Blind Welfare Institution, bringing the number to four. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is still grave and there is no 
effective machinery for dealing with it. 

The Social League of Catholic Women was directly responsible 
for the establishment of a day nursery in the main urban area for 
the care of pre-school children. A Government grant of $100 is 
given annually towards upkeep. 

School feeding in the form of a hot midday meal for needy pupils 
continues to be given in the two elementary schools run by the 
Roman Catholic authorities. Powdered skimmed milk supplied by 
UNICEF was issued to all elementary school children and to ante- 
natal and child welfare clinics throughout the island. 

Training abroad was given to two persons; one a three-month 
training in co-operatives in Jamaica and the other a social science 
course in Trinidad. 

There was a considerable increase in the volume of case-work 
handled by the department. Outdoor relief of the destitute is adminis- 
tered by a Poor Relief Committee in Roseau and by the District 
Magistrates. Awards are made to those made destitute by sickness, 
old age or orphancy. The sum provided in the 1957-58 estimates was 
$27,500 for the service. There were some 850 persons on the relief 
roll, of whom about half were resident in the main urban area. 

Institutional care for the aged poor is provided in the Dominica 
Infirmary. During 1957 a maximum of 48 inmates was in residence. 
The Government grant for 1957 was $8,000, but this was supple- 
mented by monies from a legacy made some years ago. 

Youth work is still not very strong in Dominica. The Scout and 
Guide movements though established many years ago have waned 
considerably. 

The Young Christian Workers’ movement still continues to do 
good work both in Roseau and the rural areas. Two delegates of this 
movement attended the International World Rally in Rome. The 
Diocesan Federation of the Young Christian Workers of Dominica, 
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Antigua and Montserrat held a study week. The 4-H Clubs started 
by the Social Welfare Department added two new clubs to their 
number. 

The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Committee continued to assist 
discharged prisoners by providing tools and placing them in employ- 
ment. A Government grant for this purpose was £116. 

The family nutrition and home improvement campaign, started 
nine years ago in a village on the eastern side of the island, spread to 
three nearby villages, making a total of four villages in that area in 
which the campaign functions. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


SEVENTEEN Ordinances were enacted in 1957 and 27 in 1958. The 
most important of them were: 


1957 


The Trade and Professional Licences (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957 
(No. 1 of 1957). This amends further the Trade and Professional 
Licences Ordinance, 1949, by deleting paragraph 3 of Schedule A 
and replacing it by a new paragraph. This amendment makes sub- 
stantial increases in the fees payable on an importer’s licence. 


The Harbour Dues (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957 (No. 5 of 1957). 
This amends the Harbour Dues Ordinance, 1937, by substituting a 
revised Schedule for the existing one. 


1958 


The Hotels Aid Ordinance, 1958 (No. 4 of 1958). This was enacted 
to encourage the development of the hotel industry in Dominica. 
Assistance is given by way of relief from customs duty on articles of 
hotel equipment and building material to persons who intend to 
equip or construct hotels of 10 bedrooms or more and also from 
income tax on the proceeds therefrom for eight years, and from real 
property tax. 

The Tourist Trade Development Board (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1958 (No. 5 of 1958). This removes the limitation on the choice of 
members of the Tourist Trade Development Board; the original 
Ordinance required that at least two members of the Board should 
be chosen from the elected members of the Legislative Council. 


The Antibiotics Ordinance, 1958 (No. 8 of 1958). This introduces 
legislation to control and regulate the unauthorised sales of anti- 
biotic drugs and injection preparations of those drugs by pharmacies. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE system of law which is administered in the colony may be 
divided into: 

(1) Statute law, that is to say, locally enacted legislation; 

(2) The common law of England. 


The courts in which the law is enforced are the Supreme Court, 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction and the Magistrate’s Court. 


Supreme Court 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court falls under three heads: 
(a) original, (b) criminal, and (c) appellate. 

In its original jurisdiction the Court has power to hear and deter- 
mine all matters which are heard and determined in England by the 
High Court of Justice (namely, Queen’s Bench Division, Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division and Chancery Division). 

Appeals from this Court lie to the Federal Supreme Court of the 
West Indies and thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

In the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction the Court has cognisance 
of all treasons, felonies, misdemeanours and offences authorised to 
be tried and determined in this Court under and by any United 
Kingdom statute now or hereafter to be passed for this purpose. 


Appellate jurisdiction is confined to the hearing and determination 
of appeals from the Magistrate’s Court. 


Court of Summary Jurisdiction 


This Court, created by law, has full power to hear and determine 
in a summary way and without the intervention of a jury, all 
disputes and differences between party and party touching any 
matter of debt, breach of covenant or contract or promise, injury 
to the person or other matters where such debt or damage or balance 
sought to be recovered does not exceed $240. In cases where the debt 
or damage or balance sought to be recovered exceeds $240 but does 
not exceed $480, the Court has jurisdiction to hear and determine the 
suit on the application of both parties thereto and upon the consent 
in writing being filed in court. The following suits are, however, 
specifically excluded from its jurisdiction: 

(a) Suits in which the matter in question shall relate to the 
taking of any duty payable to Her Majesty, or to any fee 
of office or other matter where rights im futuro may be 
bound, or to any general right or duty. 
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(b) Suits for malicious prosecution, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, seduction or breach of promise of marriage. 

(c) Suits which are within the civil jurisdiction vested in 
Magistrates under any Act for the time being in force within 
the colony. 


Any appeal from the Court lies to the Windward Islands and 
Leeward Islands Court of Appeal. 


Magistrate’s Court 

This Court has a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. 

Criminal Jurisdiction. The Court hears and determines all com- 
plaints or information for summary offences. 

Civil Jurisdiction. The Court has power to try any civil action 
founded on contract when the debt demanded or value of the thing 
claimed or rent in arrears is not more than $96; to try any action 
founded on tort where the demand or damage claimed is not more 
than $48; generally in all other matters in which jurisdiction is by 
any law given to Magistrates or Justices of the Peace. 

The Court has jurisdiction in the following cases: 

(i) where the plaintiff or defendant resides in the district; or 
(ii) where the cause of action has arisen wholly or in part within 
the district; or 
(iii) where the chattel or thing which is the subject of the action 
is in the district. 


A Magistrate has no jurisdiction to try any action mentioned in 
(i) above, when any question of title to land arises or in which the 
title to any corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments is in question, 
but a Magistrate has jurisdiction to try any such action, and may 
proceed to judgment, if in his opinion the issues really in dispute 
between the parties do not involve such title. 

Any appeal from this Court lies to the Supreme Court in its 
appellate jurisdiction. 


Administration 
The colony is divided into three magisterial districts: 


District ‘‘E” consisting of Roseau, St. Joseph and Soufriere; 

District “‘F’ extending from the village of Grand Bay to the 
village of Castle Bruce to the Windward Coast; 

District ‘“G’’ being in the Northern District extending from the 
village of Colihaut to the Carib Reserve and including the town of 
Portsmouth. 

There are three Magistrates, one for each district, those of Districts 
‘“*F” and “G” being also Administrative Officers. 

The Crown Attorney is Additional Magistrate. 

The Supreme Court of the Windward Islands and Leeward Islands 
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in Dominica is presided over by a Puisne Judge resident in St. 
Vincent. He is required by law to visit the colony four times in each 
year for the purpose of holding assizes and dealing with such civil 
matters as appear on the cause list. 


Crime 

There has been a small increase in crime during 1958 over 1957. 
The number of crimes reported during 1958 were 3,370, while 3,183 
were reported during 1957. 

The following is a comparative statement covering the last five 
years. 





1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


ED | | ES | ES | Ce 


Murder : : ‘ 1 1 1 2 2 
Manslaughter , , 2 1 2 6 7 
Wounding . F : 251 251 346 259 340 
Rape . : F : 4 31 5 27 13 
Burglary. : ; — 21 21 24 19 
House, Office and Shop 

Breaking . : ; 94 138 100 100 
Larceny 358 490 778 935 851 
Praedial Larceny . : 525 776 317 248 345 
Forgery, Fraud, etc. _.. 28 63 43 7 5 
Malicious Damage ‘ 199 219 301 120 263 
Crimes not enumerated . 473 9 3 — 17 
Motoring Offences , 461 392 547 358 322 
Minor Offences. . | 5,039 4,767 4,249 1,295 1,334 
Arson . é , 1 1 1 7 12 





Criminal statistics showing the number and classification of crime 
and offences reported and prosecuted during 1957 and 1958 are shown 
at Appendices IV and V, pages 60 and 62. 


POLICE 
Establishment 
The authorised establishment of the Force for the period under 
review was 147. This comprised three officers and 144 other ranks. 
At 3lst December, 1958, there were vacancies for seven other ranks, 
as compared with four in 1957. 


Buildings 

There are now 20 police stations in the colony including Police 
Headquarters, 11 of which are private properties rented by 
Government. 


Recruitment, Training and Discipline 

Sixty-four recruits were enlisted in the Force during the years 
1957-58. Of these, 34 were enlisted during 1957 and 30 during 1958. 
They were all sent to the Regional Police Training School, Barbados, 
where they underwent a six months’ training course. 
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One hundred and fifty-one punishments were imposed during the 
period under review. Of these 91 were in 1958 and 60 in 1957. 


Wastage 


The Force lost 25 men during this period—13 in 1957 and 12 in 
1958. These figures included dismissals, discharges on medical 
grounds, compulsory retirements and voluntary retirements. 


Commendations 


Forty-two n.c.o.’s and constables were commended by the Super- 
intendent of Police for good police work, zeal and efficiency during 
the two years. 


Traffic 


The Traffic Branch consists of one Sub-Inspector, one corporal 
and four constables. Traffic figures were as follows: 


1958 1957 

(a) Motor Vehicles 

Registered at 31st December. ; 907 763 

Registered during the year j . 144 113 
(b) Traffic Accidents 

Accidents ; ; ‘ ; 4 53 52 

Persons killed . : ; ; : 5 3 

Persons injured ' : ; é 30 43 
(c) Traffic Offences 

Traffic offences. : ; ; ‘ 587 558 

Prosecutions . . : ‘ ' 392 358 

Convictions . ; , : ; 215 219 
(d) Punishments classified 

Imprisonment 1 nil 

Fined ; : ; ‘ , 140 126 

Reprimanded ‘ d ; : ; 74 93 

Dismissed ; ‘ ; ‘ ; 136 97 

Pending . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : 41 42 


Passport and Immigration 


During the period under review 2,176 passports were issued: 877 
during 1958 compared with 1 299 during 1957; 3,783 persons 
entered the colony and 3,194 left during 1958 compared with 3,760 
and 3,564 respectively during 1957. 


PRISONS 


Establishment 


The authorised establishment of the Prison was increased from 
29 in 1957 to 31 in 1958. The staff is recruited locally and is divided 
into three sections as follows: 
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Male Section 
Keeper ; 1 
Senior Warder. ? : ; ; 1 
First-Class Warders . ; ; : 6 
Second-Class Warders . : : : 11 


Female Section 


Matron ; , 
Female Warders . 


Mental Patients Block 


Senior Male Attendant 
Male Attendants . 

Senior Female Attendant 
Female Attendants 


2 


TOTAL 


on eer 


Training 

The Keeper of Prisons was sent to Trinidad on a three-month 
training course in prison administration and judo in 1957. One 
first-class warder was sent to Trinidad on a similar course of training 
for 11 weeks in 1958. 


Prison Population 

Two hundred and sixty-two prisoners—227 males and 35 females— 
were received into the prison during 1958. Their ages and length of 
sentences were as follows: 





Age Groups 








Under 16 years 19 
16 years to 20 years 59 
21 years to 25 years 57 
26 years to 50 years 109 


Over 50 years 





Length of Sentences 








Under 1 month 10 
1 month to 6 months 80 
6 months to 2 years 19 
Over 2 years 17 


Remanded 
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The daily average population of prisoners was 68 males and five 
females. The average annual cost per prisoner was $337-93; this 
figure includes $293-00 for messing compared with $204-40 in 1957. 
The increase is partly due to a new dietary scale which was intro- 
Te i 1958. The total cost of the upkeep of the prison was 

71,650. 


Recidivists 


Of the total number of prisoners received, 110 males and 25 females 
were Classified as recidivists as follows: 


Males Females Total 


Previously convicted once : : 28 2 30 
Previously convicted two or more times . 82 23 105 
TOTAL d ‘ : 110 25 135 





Mental Patients 

On Ist January, 1958, there were 14 male and 20 female mental 
patients. Of these only one male and six females were certified. 
Their particulars are as follows: 














Certified Uncertified 


Males Females Males Females 
Inmates on Ist January, 1958 . 13 14 
Received during the year ; 26 28 
Transferred to C.L.A., Antigua — — 
Transferred to Mental Hospital, 
Barbados . ; — — 
Discharged in Mental Block . 23 24 


Died in Princess seed alae 
Hospital : : 

Died in Mental Block. 

Transferred to Princess Margaret 
Hospital for treatment : 


Inmates at 31st December, 
1958. . ; , 


Prison Discipline 

Sixty offences—52 by males and eight by females—against prison 
discipline were committed by prisoners during the year, as compared 
with 118 in 1957. All offenders were punished by confinement to 
cells on punishment diet from one to three days. Punishment in most 
cases was awarded by the Keeper of Prisons. A few serious cases 
were dealt with by the Visiting Justices of the prison as required by 
regulations. There were 42 reprimands. 
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Remission of Sentences 


Every prisoner committed to prison for any term above one month 
is granted one-third of his sentence as a remission to encourage 
good conduct and industry, and is eligible for discharge when a 
portion of his sentence not exceeding one-third of the whole sentence 
has yet to run, provided that nothing in this arrangement authorises 
oe eee of any period of imprisonment to a period of less than 

ys. 


Labour 


Qualified officers are used as instructors to teach carpentry, 
tailoring, shoemaking and agriculture, the last-named being done on 
a small scale at the prison farm. Prisoners were also employed 
making mats, mattresses and cooking prisoners’ food. 

At the female prison the prisoners were employed throughout the 
year on laundry work and cleaning the female prison premises. 

The daily working period for prisoners during the week is seven 
hours, except on Saturdays when work stops at noon. 

The yield from the cultivation of the prison farm for 1958 was 
very satisfactory as compared with the previous year, when drought 
and shortage of officers to supervise labour affected cultivation. 


Health, Diet and Education 


The Medical Officer paid weekly visits to the prison, and examined 
and prescribed for sick prisoners. Surgical and dental cases were 
referred to specialists. 

An improved and well balanced dietary scale was introduced 
during the year. . 

Educational classes were held twice weekly by the Keeper of 
Prisons and a suitably qualified teacher from the Education Depart- 
ment. The classes were fairly well attended, particularly by the long- 
term prisoners, and achieved some success. 


After-care of Offenders 


There is no After-care Committee, but the Keeper of Prisons 
performed, in conjunction with his normal duties, after-care work, 
in the course of which he travelled 975 miles. 

There is an Aid to Discharged Prisoners Committee which held 
quarterly meetings on the prison premises and provided small grants, 
tools, clothing, etc., to discharged prisoners. 


Probation Work 


The Social Welfare Officer and the Assistant Social Welfare Officer 
continued to hold appointments as Probation Officers. During 1958 
10 cases came up—five males and five females. 

With few exceptions the probationers have been fulfilling the 
conditions of the court orders, and weekly and monthly reports at 
the Social Welfare Office as fixed by the Social Welfare Officers have 
been adhered to. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Electricity Supply 


Electricity is supplied by a hydro-electric A.C. generating station 
owned and operated by the Colonial Development Corporation. 
This station contains two turbo-alternators of 360kW each and 
supplies electricity for commercial and domestic use to the capital 
town of Roseau and its suburbs. The power lines were being extended 
to several nearby villages. By agreement with the Government, the 
Corporation has increased some of its charges. 

As the Colonial Development Corporation did not contemplate 
extending its power lines to the town of Portsmouth in the very near 
future and the supply of electricity to that town was considered very 
urgent, Government provided a temporary diesel-operated service. 
The service was put into operation in June, 1958 and is run on a 
12-hourly basis from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. daily. 


Telephone Service 

There were six telephone exchanges and the service was available 
to all the small centres of population. 

A new telephone system was installed in Roseau and came into 
operation on 3rd March, 1958. The exchange is manual and a central 
battery ringing system is used. 

Messrs. Cable and Wireless (W.I.) Ltd., have linked up the new 
telephone system to the radio-telephone service of the company, and 
telephone subscribers in Roseau are now able to communicate with 
the outside world from their homes and offices. 


Refrigeration 


There is a modern ice-making and refrigerating plant, owned and 
operated by the Colonial Development Corporation, which has, so 
far, proved adequate to meet demands. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The construction and maintenance of all roads and bridges, buildings, 
jetties and water supplies throughout the island was carried out by 
the Public Works Department, which also operated the telephone 
service. 


Buildings 


A large building programme is being carried out. During the period 
under review quite a number of buildings were completed, including 
the Tourist Information Bureau and the Steward’s Quarters for the 
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Princess Margaret Hospital. The old Roseau Hospital was renovated 
and converted into Government offices. Four school buildings were 
completed and three were under construction. Teachers’ quarters 
also received attention and of the five under construction one was 
completed. 


Water Supplies and Sewerage 

The water supply of Roseau was more than doubled by improve- 
ments. The water supplies of Portsmouth, Scott’s Head and Wood- 
ford Hill Village were also improved and new water supply systems 
were laid down in several villages. 


Jetties 
Two new jetties were built and four were repaired. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


THE following steamship services call at Dominica: 


(i) Federal Government Shipping Service 
(ii) Harrison Line 
(iii) Saguenay Shipping Ltd. 
(iv) American Defence Line 
(v) Compagnie Générale Transatlantique Ltd. 
(vi) Royal Netherlands Steamships Ltd. 
(vii) Messrs. Van Geest Ltd. 
(vit) Royal Mail Lines 
(ix) Combined Grimaldi and Siosa Line 
(x) Lamport and Holt Line Ltd. 
(xi) Booth American Shipping Corporation 
(xii) Linea “‘C’’ Line 
In addition there are about 80 small sailing craft and seven West 
Indian-owned motor vessels, ranging between 23 tons and 130 tons, 


which connect Dominica with the other islands of the Eastern 


Caribbean. 
Passenger traffic, especially with the neighbouring islands, left 
much to be desired, owing principally to the irregularity of, and the 
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lack of accommodation on, ships calling at Dominica. However, 
opportunities for travel were greatly improved with the introduction 
in 1958 of the Federal Government Shipping Service operated by 
the Oluf Sven and the Herman Langreder. 

urface communications with places outside the Caribbean remain 
generally unsatisfactory. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


There were 126-1 miles of roadway with an oiled surface, 271 miles 
of secondary roads and 293 miles of tracks and byways. A compre- 
hensive road construction programme was proceeding. The trans- 
insular road seven miles long was completed. The Layou Valley road 
with a stabilised surface was opened to traffic and oiling was progress- 
ing. Among the roads under construction were the Vieille Case— 
Penville road, the Windward Coast road and the Castle Bruce road. 
At the end of 1958 there were 907 registered motor vehicles. 


POSTAL SERVICES 


The postal system comprised a General Post Office in Roseau, a 
branch office in Portsmouth, 20 district post offices in the principal 
villages and 13 postal agencies in the small villages connected with 
Roseau by motorable roads. The establishment of postal agencies in 
the Eastern District is being investigated. 

The General Post Office and Portsmouth Branch Office issue and 
pay money orders and British postal orders and operate a C.O.D. 
parcels service with Great Britain. The two offices also conduct 
insurance and parcel post services. 

In the town of Roseau, regular house deliveries are made daily 
and up to 7 p.m. on air mail days. Mails to the out districts in the 
north are conveyed by bus twice weekly. 

Air mails are despatched and received three times per week via 
Barbados and Antigua. New York, London and Montreal are 
reached within three days. The banana ships continue to provide a 
regular weekly service to and from Britain. The time taken in trans- 
mission is about 12 days either way. 


AIR SERVICES 


Dominica is linked by air to St. Vincent via Barbados by a Grumman 
Goose aircraft operated under the St. Vincent Government Air 
Service, which calls twice weekly. During the latter half of 1958, 
the Leeward Islands Air Transport Company began operating a 
service between Antigua, Dominica and Barbados twice weekly, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

The latter service was made possible by the completion of a 
temporary airstrip 2,500 feet long at the Melville Hall airfield. 
Construction work on the main runway was progressing satisfactorily. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


Two newspapers, the Dominica Chronicle and the Dominica Herald, 
were published in the colony. The former, which is almost 50 years 
old, is a bi-weekly and the latter a weekly paper issued every 
Saturday. 

There were also two Government publications, the Dominica 
Official Gazette and the Dominica Welfare News. The Dominica 
Official Gazette is published once a week but special additional issues 
are published as required. The Dominica Welfare News is published 
monthly, produced by the Social Welfare Department and is devoted 
mainly to stimulating and fostering interest in welfare organisations 
and their activities. 

Certain of these organisations, e.g., the Social League of Catholic 
Women (formerly the Mothers’ League) and the Young Christian 
Workers’ movement (the Y.C.W.), organised by the Roman Catholic 
authorities and the Co-operative movement, periodically issue pub- 
lications which reflect their special interests. 


BROADCASTING 


The Windward Islands Broadcasting Service, based on Grenada, is 
received in the four Windward islands. There is recording equipment 
in Dominica and news of local events is sent to the Service by a 
resident correspondent. 

It was expected that a low-power relay transmitter would be 
installed in Roseau in 1959 in order to give better reception. 


FILMS 


The only commercial cinema in operation in the colony during this 
period was the “‘Carib’”, in Roseau. The films shown are mainly 
American. On behalf of the Colonial Office, the Central Office of 
Information, London, periodically supplied the Government with 
films and film-strips. Some of the films were passed on to the “‘Carib”’ 
and the others to the Education Department which occasionally 
sponsored film shows for the public in Roseau. The Social Welfare 
Department made use of the film-strips chiefly in the rural areas. 
ae was one commercial mobile unit operating in the nearby 
ages. 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 


There was no Information or Public Relations Department. Important 
announcements and statements of policy were released to the press 
either from the Administrator’s Office or the Ministers’ Offices. 

The Dominica Welfare News also gives publicity to important 
public events and Government policies and decisions. 

Supplies of publications such as Commonwealth Today received 
from the Central Office of Information, London, were distributed to 
public libraries and schools. The British Council also supplied 
periodicals which were similarly distributed. 


PART III 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


DoMINICA lies between the French islands of Guadeloupe to the 
north and Martinique to the south. It is situated near the intersection 
of the parallels 15° North and 61° West and is thus within access of 
the main transatlantic air and sea routes. It is approximately 220 
miles from the trans-shipping centre of Barbados, 950 miles from 
the Federal capital of the West Indies, and 4,221 miles from London. 
It is the largest island of the group known as the Lesser Antilles. 

The island is roughly rectangular in shape with rounded projections 
at each end. It is 29 miles long and 16 miles wide, with an area of 
305 square miles. A central ridge with lateral spurs runs from Cape 
Melvill in the north to terminate in cliffs in the extreme south, where 
is found the largest concentration of high land. Morne Diablotin, 
4,747 feet, is the highest point. A break in the centre of the ridge 
allows the transinsular road to cross from the western coast to the 
eastern, through some of the most ruggedly beautiful mountain 
scenery. This road turns westward again at Point Crompton and 
continues to Portsmouth on the western coast. 

The soil is of volcanic origin and has weathered in places to a red 
tropical clay. Numerous thermal springs, a geyser known as the 
Boiling Lake and other small springs attest the existence of volcanic 
activity. The soil, though rich, is porous and readily eroded. This 
results in frequent landslides after the heavy rains and makes road- 
building and maintenance difficult. Numerous rivers provide drainage. 
Though not navigable, they supply power for several lime-crushing 
mills, and a small but modern hydro-electric plant. 

The climate is pleasant during the cool months. Annual tempera- 
tures range from 78°F to 90° F in the hottest month—generally 
July. Rainfall is heaviest in the mountains where a luxuriant tropical 
vegetation is fostered. Average rainfall figures are 250 inches in the 
mountainous areas and 70 inches on the coast. June to October are 
the wettest months and the period when hurricanes occur. Meteoro- 
logical data and seismic readings are taken at the Botanical Gardens. 

Hardwoods suitable for furniture making and constructional work 
abound. Forest conservation is being vigorously undertaken and 
should provide the basis for a future timber industry. The fauna is 
not as rich as the flora. A few non-poisonous snakes of the boa species, 
some rare iguanas and birds are found. No insects harmful to cattle 
have appeared. 

The population of about 66,000 does not boast many racial types. 
It is composed of people of African descent, people of mixed descent, 
Europeans, Syrians and Caribs, the last three groups in small 
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numbers. Main centres of population are Roseau, the capital and 
chief port at the south-western end of the island with 15,000 people; 
Grand Bay, a village on the south-eastern coast with 4,500; and 
Portsmouth on the north-west with 3,000. Increased economic 
prospects, centred around the banana industry, have checked some- 
what the drift of rural population to Roseau. 

The main occupation is agriculture; the chief products are 
bananas, citrus, copra and cocoa. There is little subsistence farming, 
as all production is geared for export chiefly to the United Kingdom 
and neighbouring islands of the West Indies. There is no mining. 
Quarrying for building and constructional purposes is common. 
There are opportunities for stone-crushing. The nature of the terrain 
and the inaccessibility of timber supplies have so far prevented the 
establishment of modern sawmills. The labour supply is not always 
adequate. 

Road-building has been going ahead fast. The completion of the 
transinsular road and the temporary landing strip at Melville Hall 
have given a boost to internal transport with a consequent increase 
in the number of cars and other motor vehicles. Air communications 
have been extended and telecommunications and sea transport 
improved. This may confidently be expected to lead to increased 
general development. 


Chapter 2: History 


DOMINICA was the first island discovered by Columbus on his 
second voyage to the New World. This was on 3rd November, 1493, 
and the island was so named in honour of Sunday, the day of the 
week on which it was first sighted. 

The island was at that time peopled by the Caribs who were then 
noted for their warlike propensities, and Dominica was a stronghold 
from which they sailed forth in war canoes to attack their foes in 
other islands. European colonists were later to be subjected to similar 
attacks; this accounts for the fact that for about two centuries after 
its discovery Dominica did not have any European settlement. 

With the decline of Spain as a great power, France and England 
began to contend for this and other islands of the Caribbean. 
Ownership, marked at first by peaceful settlement, later came to be 
decided by force of arms and the history of the island till the nine- 
teenth century was one of naval and military struggle for supremacy. 

In 1627 Dominica, with other islands, was granted by Patent to 
the Earl of Carlisle, but the Caribs frustrated all attempts at coloni- 
sation. The French too for the same reason were unable to secure a 
foothold and in disgust both powers agreed in the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) to neutralise the island and leave the Caribs in 
possession. Neither party kept to this clause of the treaty and 
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gradually the French established settlements along the coast and the 
island came to be recognised as a de facto French colony. In 1759 
the English captured the island from the French and the conquest 
was acknowledged in the Peace of Paris (1763). In 1771 Dominica 
was separated from Grenada, St. Vincent and Tobago and became 
an individual colony; in 1775, by Royal Proclamation, a House of 
Representatives was established. 


But undisturbed British occupation was short-lived. In 1778 
Dominica was invaded by the French under the Marquis de Bouille 
and after an heroic resistance by the British garrison capitulated. 
It was restored to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). 
Further attempts by the French to capture the island were made in 
1795 and 1805, but they were both unsuccessful and from the latter 
date Dominica has remained in undisturbed British possession. 

In 1871 Dominica and the other British islands to the north of her 
were formed into the federation of the Leeward Islands Colony to 
which Dominica remained attached until 1939. In 1940 the island 
became a unit of the Windward Islands group. 

The early economic history of Dominica is in most respects not 
unlike that of other Caribbean islands. The first attractions were the 
planting of tobacco, logwood, spices and similar crops prized at that 
time. The cultivation of coffee was introduced by the early French 
settlers and this crop dominated the economic scene for many years. 
This was a period of great prosperity and coffee planters were con- 
sidered men of wealth. In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
however, the coffee plantations were attacked by blight, against 
which no remedy was available, and the fortunes of the island 
rapidly declined. 

Sugar was next tried. In Dominica sugar was never king, perhaps 
owing to the climate and topography of the island. With the abolition 
of slavery, the competition of bounty-fed and slave-grown sugar 
from other parts of the world and free trade movement of the 
nineteenth century, the production of sugar was abandoned and has 
never since been resuscitated. The last third of the century was a 
period of acute economic distress for Dominica. Many of the 
absentee proprietors sold their estates at low prices or merely 
abandoned them. 

Cacao, which had been planted in small quantities from early 
times, then partially filled the economic void and its production was 
rapidly increased. This crop in its turn fell upon bad times, largely 
due to the increased productivity from other areas with consequent 
fall in prices, and output has seriously declined. Considerable 
interest is currently being displayed in the resuscitation of the cacao 
industry. 

During recent years there has been considerable planting of 
bananas, oranges, grapefruit and coconuts. These crops have never 
individually assumed great importance in the island’s economy. The 
impetus provided by a 15-year contract for the purchase of bananas 
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has led to steady development of this industry which holds the first 
place in the exports of the colony. 

As can be seen the economy of Dominica is based mainly on crops 
of the orchard type. Such an economy has problems of its own, for 
example in the large capital investment required to bring a given area 
into production and in the large amount of capital which can be lost 
if, as periodically happens, the island is visited by a hurricane. 

French colonisation and occupation have left a very definite mark 
on Dominica. Up to the present day a French patois is the principal 
medium of conversation of the masses and many of the old French 
place-names still persist. The English language is, however, also 
widely spoken and understood so that the people on the whole may 
be said to be bi-lingual. 

The population is mainly negro and mixed negro and white stock 
and the proportion of pure white is under one per cent of the total 
population. There is a reservation area where the smail Carib 
population lives. These people, remnant of that once powerful race, 
have now adopted the institutions of the West Indian and their 
economy is of the same pattern. They still retain their original skill 
in a certain type of basket work. 


Chapter 3: Administration* 


From Ist January, 1940, Dominica became a colony of the Wind- 
ward Group. From 1871 to 1939 the island had been attached to 
the then more closely federated Leeward Islands Colony. 

The Legislative Council was reconstituted by the Dominica 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1951. The Order in Council 
which was brought into operation by proclamation on 29th Sep- 
tember, 1951, provides for a Legislative Council consisting of the 
Administrator, two official members, three nominated members, 
and eight elected members corresponding to the eight electoral 
districts into which the colony is divided. The Governor is given 
certain reserved powers under the new constitution and also has the 
right to address the Council at any time that he thinks fit. The life 
of each Council is now limited to a maximum of five years. 

The principal features of the 1951 constitution are the introduction 
of universal adult suffrage and the creation of an elected majority in 
the Legislature. 


* Note: The sections on the Executive and Legislature in this chapter describe 
the situation as it was in 1958. Important constitutional changes were introduced 
on the Ist January, 1960, including the abolition of the post of Governor of the 
Windward Islands, the appointment of a Chief Minister, an increase in the 
total number of Ministers from three to four, and some alterations in the 
composition of the Executive and Legislative Councils. Since the beginning of 
1959 the administration of the colony’s grant-in-aid has rested with the Federal 
Government of the West Indies. 
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The 1951 consititution was amended by the Windward Islands 
Letters Patent, 1955, dated 29th December, 1955. The Constitu- 
tional Instrument, which introduced the Ministerial system of 
government, was brought into force by proclamation of 12th March, 
1956. Under this constitution the government of the colony 
is administered by an Administrator (as representative of the 
Governor of the Windward Islands) assisted by an Executive Council 
which consists of, apart from the Administrator, the Crown Attorney 
and the Financial Secretary as ex officio members, four unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council, elected by that body from 
among the elected members, three of whom are styled Ministers and 
charged with the administration of departments and subjects, and 
one nominated member of the Legislative Council appointed by the 
Governor. 


Judicial 
A description of the judicial system is given in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Administrative Organisation 
Under the Ministerial system of government the distribution of 
responsibility for departments and subjects is as follows : 
Agriculture and Veterinary 
Commerce and Industry 
Fisheries and Forest 
Meteorology 
ts Supply Office 
sacs ae 2 Je A Trade and Research (other than Social Science 
Research) 
Tourist Development 
(Membership of Regional Economic 
Committee) 
Surveys 
‘Civil Aviation 
Housing 
_ . | Post Office 
Minister Jor, Communi- ' Public Utility—Telephones 
ne Electricity, Water, Roads 
Shipping and Harbour 
Telecommunications 
Education 
Library 
Local Government 
Prisons 
Probation 
Public Assistance 
Public Health 
Social Welfare 
Vital Statistics 


Minister for Social Ser- 
vices 
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The official members of the Executive Council are charged with 
responsibility for the following departments and subjects : 


Administrator . . In addition to being President of the 
Executive Council in the absence of 
the Governor, the Administrator is 
responsible for the following: 


Ceremonial 

Defence, Security and Police 

Establishment and Personnel 

External Affairs, including Im- 
migration 

Labour 

Public Information 

Unallocated Subjects 


Crown Attorney . . The Crown Attorney continues to 
| exercise his normal functions in 

regard to legal matters and is 

responsible for the presentation in 

Executive Council of such matters. 

He acts in his discretion in regard 

to prosecutions and Court matters 


The Financial Secretary . Finance and Fiscal Policy 
Customs 
Taxation 


Local Government 3 
The municipal affairs of the town of Roseau are under the control 
of the Roseau Town Council which consists of five elected and three 
nominated members. The chairman is elected by the elected members 
from among their own number. The Roseau Town Council Ordinance 
(No. 23 of 1937) was amended in 1952 (Ordinance No. 22 of 1952) to 
make compulsory the preparation of annual estimates of revenue and 
expenditure by the Council and their submission to the Governor-in- 
Council. 
_ Portsmouth, the second and only other town, also has a town 
council which is similarly constituted. The cost of its administration 
is the responsibility of the central Government and is included as an 
item of local government expenditure in the annual estimates of 
revenue and expenditure. Such rates and taxes as are collected are 
credited to general revenue. 
_ Several of the principal villages have statutory village councils, 
membership of which is partly elected and partly nominated. Govern- 
ment subsidises them to an extent equivalent to the results of their 
own local effort. 
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THE Superintendent of Police is the Inspector of Weights and 
Measures for the colony. 
Imperial weights and measures are used throughout the colony. 
All weights, measures and weighing instruments used in trade 
were verified during 1957 and 1958. 
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Incidence of Income Tax on Earned Incomes between $960 and $48,000 


Income Single Man Married Man Married Man 
with two 
children 

$ $ $ $ 
960-00 4-80 1-20 Nil 

1,440-00 28°80 16:80 4:20 

1,920-00 57-60 39-60 -40 

2,400-00 96:00 72-00 54-00 

2,880-00 144-00 115-20 91-20 

3,360-00 201-60 168-00 138-00 

3,840-00 271-20 230-40 194-40 

4,320-00 358-80 309-60 261-60 

4,800-00 456-00 402-00 348-00 

7,200-00 1,272-00 1,176-00 1,080-00 

9,600-00 2,338°00 2,220-00 2,112:00 

14,400-00 4,488 -00 4,380-00 4,272:00 
24,000-:00 9,264-00 9,144-00 9,024:-00 
36,000-00 15,264-00 15,144-00 15,024-00 
48,000-00 21,264°00 21,144-00 21,024-00 
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Stamp Duties 


Admission to act as a Barrister and/or Solicitor 
Affidavit or Statutory Declaration . 
t under hand when the subject matter 
is of the value $24 and over 
Appraisement of property value $24- $2, 400 and 
over 
Attestation of Signature, under the seal of the 
Colony, or under the seal of re Soy 
Awards not sarpaar rN were ; 
Awards eas atid 
Bank 
Bills of Exchange and promissory notes $48-$480 
Bills of Exchange and promissory cere se 
Bills of Lading, each. : 
Bond—Letters of Administration 
Bottomry . P 
Bail . 


Conveyance or transfer of stock and debentures 
Conveyance sale of property: $24—$1,440 , 
Conveyance sale of property: exceeding $1,440 
Customs Ships Manifests 
(i) in respect of ships of less than 40 tons 
registered tonnage . 
(ii) in respect of ships of 40 tons registered 
tonnage and over 
Licence for Marriage 
Mortgage of real property: $48-$1, 440 
Mortgage of real property: exceeding $1,440 
Notarial act of any kind whatsoever (except a 
protest of a bill — ue or promos 
note) 
Passport 
Power of Attorney, : 
Procuration, deed or other instrument of 
Receipt for payment of $4-80 and upwards 
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 50c 


10c to $12-00 


$8-00 
40c to $1-60 
ry for every $240 or part 


10c to 50c 
ae for every $480 or part 


$1- 
20c to $12-00 
$2-00 for every $240 or part 


12c 


2Ac 

$12-00 

10c to $3-00 

$1-00 for every $480 or part 
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List of Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes in Operation 


Scheme 


104 &A 
2 


OO000 OOD 

ND Bo et ee 
Sone. 
SReeRew & 


Lo) 
ted 
~ 


D.2548 


D.2621 
D.2658(72) 
D.2658(207) 
D.2659(13) 
D.2659(20) 
D.2659(31) 
D.2727(15) 
D.2717(37) 
D.2717(47) 
D.2761 
D.2844 
D.2856 


D.2889 & A 


D.2952 
D.3012 
D.3196 
D.3232 
D.3279(10) 
D.3316 
D.3317 
D.3421 
D.3431 
D.3444 


D.3445(9) 
D.3446(13) 


D.3446(14) 
D.3446(15) 
D.3446(30) 
D.3446(37) 


as at 31st December, 1958 


SCHEME DETAILS 


Description 


Forestry Service 
Adult Classes 
Central Housing and Planning Authority . 


Control of Government Lands 

Major Roads Programme 

Fire Equipment , 

Feeder Roads 

School Books, etc., for Primary ‘Schools. 

Maternal and Child, etc., School aia Service. 

Social Welfare Services. 

Public Works Department Staff 

Agricultural Stations 

Training of Apprentice Surveyor i in Trinidad—Fingal . 

Training in Home Economics . 

Training in Agriculture at I.C.T.A. —Henderson. 

Degree Course at U.C.W.I.—F. O. Riviere ; 

Degree Course at U.C.W.I.—C. A. Shillingford 

Provision for Prizes for Village Exhibitions 

Starch Processing Mill for La Plaine 

Establishment of Pangola Grass Plots 

Malaria Control Measures : 

Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute Recurrent Costs 

Cocoa Propagation 

oe Police Training School, Barbados, Recurrent 
ost . ; , ‘ ; 

Central Livestock Farm . 

Commissioner for Agricultural ‘Development 

Purchase of Tractor for Agricultural punpores 

Forestry Improvement 

Passages for Trainees to Puerto Rico ; 

Construction of Sea Coast Retaining Wall. 

Construction of School Building and Teachers’ Houses. 

Construction of Jetty at Dublanc : ; 

Village Water Supplies. 

Additional Plant and Equipment for Road Programme, 

ete. 

Course Leading to B.A. Degree—Sorhaindo 

aah of Sanitary Inspector at W.I. School of Public 
ealt 

Training in Prison Administration—Romain 

Training of Health Visitor—Pascal 

Training in Fire Fighting—Delsol . 

Training in Postal Methods and Accountancy—Joseph 
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Approved 


Grant 
$ 


161,232 


210,797 
2,405 


3,302 

418 
2,352 
1,229 
1,613 


(79167) 


Wt. 


Appendix VI 


Description 


Training at E.C.F.I.—Douglas 
Training in Statistics—Casimir 
Melville Hall Airfield . 
Development of Fishing Industry 
Slum Clearance at Pottersville . 
Training of Surveyors 

Control of Insect Pests 


TOTAL . 


4099 K.10 6/60 Hw. 


Approved 
Grant 


« $4,835,365 
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